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though it is certainly somewhat difficult to read anything like © 
this into wepiorevayiverar. Still our difficulties are not over 
even then, for as the court-yard did not extend all round the 
house (7repi) but only before the front, the addition of avAzq, 
‘in the court-yard’, is inexplicable. Hence Ernesti did not 
hesitate to explain avAj ‘cantu tibiarum’, and Schaefer con- 
jecturally reads avy with the assumed meaning of ‘ fluting’, 
‘flute-playing’, ‘avAnors’. So Bekker, Kayser, Friedlaender 
and the Cambridge Homer (1892). Obviously either avA@ in 
a collective sense (Rochefort) or avdois would be less objection- 
able or at any rate easier, as Nitzsch intimates, though he gives 
the preference himself to avéy comparing « 4. His further 
suggestion that Eustathius had efAy is hardly a happy one. 
Lastly there is Duentzer’s proposal, qepiotevayifer do.dy, 
which is not without plausibility and is admitted into the text 
by van Leeuwen and da Costa (1897), but its appropriateness 
either to weptotrevayiferas or to xviotjev is at least disputable. 

If all these methods of dealing with the line seem unsatis- 
factory, still more so is the introduction of the nom. case, avd. 
‘The court-yard echoes round the steaming house’ is of course 
open to the previous objection, that the court-yard, the avaAn, 
did not extend round the house, besides being somewhat 
meaningless at the best. The nature of the noise is not 
specified, but if it was the sound of music, as is generally 
assumed from :— 


p 269 ryeyvaonm & Ste woddol ev adt@ daira riPevrat 
avopes, erei xvion pev evivobev, év bé Te hoppiyE 
nue, hv apa Satti Geol toinaay éraipny. 


it would certainly have been heard far beyond the court-yard. 
This is placed beyond doubt by the explicit statement of :— 
ar 135 ds Kév tis hain ydpov éupevar éxtds axotwv 
) av odov oTeiywv 7 of tTepivateTdovat, 
where the sound of the dopey, like that of the modern piano, 
reaches not only the way-farer on the road outside but even the 
inmates of the neighbouring houses. 

That daa is the subject to the verb and not the object 
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by the attendants is unsuccessful—is precisely synonymous with 
auty as defined above, | 
It follows that mepicrevayitera: is not to be explained by 
reference to any supposed mysterious noises. It in no wise 
reproduces Virgil's conception of the cave of Aeolus :— 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
Circum claustra fremunt. 


any more than it does Shakespeare’s fantasy of Prospero’s 
haunted island. In Homer we have simply a dinner-scene. 
The leading verb is daivurras (1. 9), to which 7uara practically 
belongs, as Nitzsch and Ludwich would indicate by punctuation. 
Rather needlessly, I think, for it is applicable not only to the 
main verb daivuyras, but also to the supplementary ones «e?rac 
and wepiorevayiterat, v. Journ. Phil. xxvi. p. 139 Remark on 
adobe (6 684). The two intermediate clauses, practically 
parenthetical, merely serve to give additional details about the 
feasting and cannot nghtly be extended to anything beyond the 
ordinary accompaniments thereof, in this case conversation 
rather than music or singing, though the two latter are not 
necessarily excluded. There is thus no interruption to the 
continuity of the reference (from |. 8 to 1. 12) to the mode of 
life followed by Aeolus and his family. 

It may be well in conclusion to attempt to show how in a 
simple manner our corrupt tradition avAj may possibly have 
originated. Assuming this primitive avr7, we may be fairly 
sure that at an early period in the history of the written text 
the presentation would be é« wAypous thus :— 


dapua twepiotevayilerar avTh. 
Nothing could be easier than to misread this into :— 

dapua weptotevayiverat avrh, 
which is naturally suggestive of the common idiomatic use of 
avros seen in © 24 avrH yain—avti te Gadacon, 290 irrous 
avtoiow dyerduv, 8186 avt® paper, p 54 ToFov avt@ ywpuTe@. 
In the present instance avry preceded by ddpa readily calls up, 
and indeed can hardly be supplemented by any other word 
than, avAy. This from being a mere marginal addition, ’éua— 





= 
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avr (avAp), would end by displacing a’r7 altogether: and so 
we are left with the seemingly more important avA%, which, as 
we have seen, baffles and will always continue to baffle all 
rational and legitimate exegesis. 


% 


« 247 év 6€ of doce 

daxpvodw Tiutravto, yaov 5 wieto Oupos. 
Somewhat reluctantly I have been driven by a close examination 
of epic usage to the conclusion that the curious phrase, yoor 
& wiero Ouzos, ‘his soul thought of lamentation’, ‘ wailing was 
the thought of his soul’ is Homerically an illegitimate and 
indefensible expression. It recurs, it is true, once again, 
v 349, where the whole line is repeated verbatim after doce 
8 dpa cdéwy. The only advantage however to be derived 
from this recurrence is that it saves us from the error of 
making Ovyos refer to the spectators of the scene, ‘their soul 
expected his weeping’, a translation that has actually been 
suggested as possible here. 

At the same time o/owar in the sense of ‘ expect’, ‘look for’ 

is strictly in accordance with a recognised Homeric usage e.g. 
N 283 xfjpas ovopévw, B 351 Keivov dtopévn, x 380 7 TLva Tov 
SoXov Gddov dieat, v 427 GNA Tay ovK diw. The question is, 
can the meaning here required ‘I think about some one or some 
thing’ be equally approved for ofowai twa or tu? ~I am afraid 
not. We certainly might apply this latter rendering, and some 
have applied it, to v 224 :— 

GX’ ére tov Suctrnvoy diowat, el wobev éXOwv 

avopav pynotipwv oxédacw Kara dwpata Bein 
‘Ich muss denken an ihn’ (Ebeling Lex.). The better 
supported sense however is not, ‘I must still think of him’, 
‘still my thought is ever of’ (Butcher and Lang), but simply 
*I am still expecting, looking for, him’. § 351 is precisely in 
the same position. So also y 159 rov qwep diw does not mean, 


“whom I am thinking of’, but, ‘whom I suspect’, ‘and I expect 


it is he’, ef. y 165 dy ovdue avdroi, ‘ whom we ourselves thought 


ee 
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likely’, The only other passage, so far as I am aware, which 
affords any justification for assuming the legitimacy of the 
meaning under discussion is :— 

p 580 pu@etrac cata poipay & wép « diovro Kal adXas 


Here also I am strongly inclined to believe the sense is ‘just 
that which any one else would expect’, ‘quae suspicetur’ 
(Ebeling); we might paraphrase, ‘he expresses the apprehensions 
that any one else would feel’. Even if we take the meaning to 
be ‘what any one else would think’, there is a considerable 
interval between a@ 7ép « aiovro and ydov wiero, The former 
is far from being a justification of the latter. 

However it is undoubtedly difficult to prove to demonstration 
the Homeric impossibility of yoov wiero: the niceties of language 
are apt to elude the most careful investigation. Still it can 
hardly be denied that the phrase is of a dubious and isolated 
character, and if so, there is room for a suggestion, more 
especially one following the ductus litterarum as closely as 
what I now propose : 

yowu d€ of Leto Oupos. 
Obviously the vulgate TOONAEOIETO (with 6¢ for &) differs 
little, and indeed is but one iota removed, from TOONAEOI- 
IJETO. The sense gained by the new reading is, I venture to 
say, unimpeachable and thoroughly Homeric: ‘on lamentation 
his soul was set’, ‘his soul yearned for wailing’. 

We may compare the recurrent toicw ud’ iwepos apo 
yooto, Ud iwepov wpae yoo.o, yoou ipepoy wpoer, and for the 
genitive after feo@au « 529 i€uevos motapmoio poawy, o 69 téuevov 
voototo, A168 iéwevos Todos, V 371 viens ievevwr, V 718, 767. 

There remains however one difficulty which may seem hard 
to settle. The evidence for an initial F in Zero is exceedingly 
strong. This particular form never occurs in the fourth foot 
without a short open vowel preceding. Of course we may 
deliberately shut our eyes to the digamma altogether and say 
stoically with La Roche (Praefat. ad Iliadem) ‘Digammi 
rationem habui fere nullam’. We might even go a step 
further and renounce Homer and all his works, In this case 
however the disregard of the digamma has some little basis on 
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which to rest. iéwevos is preceded by a dactyl ending in a 
consonant twice « 246, & 142, where ésavpevos may possibly 
have been the original word. Two other passages 8 327 é7rei 
vy mep lerar and & 501 ayuda 8 iécOnv are also recalcitrant. 
Still there must be some hesitation about adding to these 
exceptions. 

Possibly then some may be disposed to leave the noun here 
in the singular number, as is indeed usual, and read :— 


yoovo dé lero Oupos. 


On the other hand it must be admitted that the possibility of 
this being converted into the traditional reading is not by any 
means equally apparent. 

For my own part I have faith in the principle I ventured to 
lay down in discussing a 37 (Journ. Phil. xxvi. 51,-p. 113 f.), 
and accordingly I conceive that the true original ran thus with 
elision of -ou :— 


ryowr S€ F éFiero Oupds. 
in exact correspondence with :— 
érrel mpo F éreltrouev mets. 
In the later passage, v 349, either yooio dé fero or yowr 8 dpa 


—there is no place for a pronoun—would necessarily be made 
to conform to the corruption here. 


* 


410 ws & br dv aypavdc. Topies repi Bods ayedaias, 
éAfovaas €s KOTpoy, ériv Botavns xopécwvTat, 
maca ama oKaipovow évavriar: ovd ért onxol 
iayouo, GAN aodivov pvempevat apdiéover 
HNTEpas* ws eue Keivor, érret Sov dbOarpoict, 
Saxpvoevtes Eyvvto: Soxnoe 8 dpa chit Oupos 
@s Ewev ws ei tatpld (koiato Kai rdodLW adriy 
Tenyeins ldarns, va + étpadev 70° éyévovro’ 
There are a few points in this passage that invite brief notice. 
For @s 8 67 dv, van Leeuwen and da Costa (1897) read &s> 8 
ére «, but as the pure subjunctive is the rule in a simile, a> 8 
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ére tT (cf. M 132) should probably stand not only here but in 
all the instances enumerated by Mr Monro H. G. § 289, to 
which we may add « 216, y 468, K 5, M 41, 0 80, © 480. 

The form zropies, which can only be supported from Euri- 
pides and Theocritus, should be replaced by the more correct 
mopttes, Which even here is not entirely without MSS. authority 
(7ropties F, post corr. D (D* ?) U*, Eust. H. Steph.) Ludwich. 
Evidently woptes proceeds mainly from the difficulty of realising 
that wépries can be scanned —-—. roptis might certainly be 
written, but 7roprves seems preferable for the reason given by 
Porson in favour of ’A@nvéwy (y 278). Compare also remarks 
on « 493 ad fin. 

In 411 éyreé may be accepted instead of éwrjv. The comma 
after copéowvrar involves the adoption of Bekker’s cxaipwou in 
the next line; but it is open to question whether it would not 
be better to follow Ameis-Hentze and change the comma into 
a colon, not making an anacoluthon, but leaving the substantive 
verb (€wor) to be understood after ére re, as in E481, N 325; 
compare also A 535, where we now find generally printed avrvyes, 
al wept didpor (sc. noar). 

The main difficulty of the passage however meets us when 
we get tol. 415. Obviously éyuvro cannot govern ewe (1. 414), 
as audéeyuvTo might have done, so that it is of no avail to 
appeal to such a passage as 7 214 audiyvOeis watép eo OXov. 
Usage is decidedly against removing the comma after Keivor 
with Bekker. Hence Kirchhoff, Fick and van Herwerden call 
in question the validity of ll. 415-17, regarding them as inter- 
polated, 

I would venture to suggest as an alternative that éyuyTo is 
corrupt and should be simply corrected to ‘xovro, which saves 
both grammar and sense. ‘In such wise, when they saw me 
with their eyes, they came to me weeping’ seems adequate 
enough to the occasion. éyvyto may well have been suggested 
by w 214; dudsPeover (413) would help to maintain it as well 
as the idea, a very natural one, that it gives more pathos to the 
picture. Perhaps we should be nearer the mark in saying that 
it gives too much. Certainly Odysseus with half the ship’s 
erew hanging about his neck would find the situation morally 
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and physically almost overwhelming. Of the other interpreta- 
tion that has been suggested, ‘in lacrimas effusi sunt’, it is 
enough to say that it is not possible. 

Lastly doxnce 8 dpa cdict Oupos | ws Ewev must surely be 
read doxnce 6 apa adios Gud. The meaning is not “and 
their feeling seemed (to me) to be just as if, &c.”, but “ for it 
seemed to them in their soul to be as if &c.” If this is not 
obvious in itself, it is surely placed beyond question or cavil by 
a comparison of :— 
vu 93 pepunpite & erecta, doxnoe S€ of kata Ovpov 

Hon yeyveoKkovea Tapectapevar KeparjP. 
The whole passage with the alterations I have advocated would 
stand thus: 
@s 8 Gre T aypavAce optics trepi Bods ayeXalas, 
éX\Movaas és Kémpor, evel Bordvns KopécwvTac’ 
Tacat dua cKaipovew évavtias ovd ett onKol 
isyour, GAN doiwov puK@pmevat appiOéovat 
PNTEpas’ ws Eme Keivar, eel (Sov opPaXpoicr, 
Saxpvdevtes lxovto’ Soxnoe 8 dpa chicos Oup@ 
@s Euev ws et matpid’ ixoiato Kal wow aut 
tpnxeins “lOaxns, iva r éetpadev 75° éyévovTo" 


ae 


« 432 Kipkns és péyapov cataBnwevas, } Kev GmavTas 

aus He AVKOVS TOLHcETAL He Aé€ovTAs, 

of Kev of péeya S@pa hurddoocomey Kal avaryKn, 

@s wep Kixrwy épé’, dte of wécoavrov ixovto 

npetepor Erapor, aviv & o Opacds eirer’ "Odvecevs 
The passage is thus translated by Messrs Butcher and Lang :— 
“to go down to the hall of Circe, who will surely change us all 
to swine or wolves or lions to guard her great house perforce, 
according to the deeds that the Cyclops wrought, when certain 
of our company went to his inmost fold and with them went 
Odysseus ever hardy’. Apart from the admitted uncertainty of 
the rendering of |. 434 (v. Dr Merry’s note) there is in the 
clause corresponding to @> wep Kixcdow ép& an unmistakable 
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tinge of vagueness, which would, I think, disappear, if we were 
to restore the integrity of the two concluding lines by reading 
and punctuating thus :— 


as mep Kixraw ép&’, ore of wéooavAov ixorTo, 
hpetépous étapous, adv S€ Opacds elrrer "OdSvacevs’ 


In the vulgate it seems natural to suppose that the unmetrical 
nmeérepot Erapo. has superseded the accusative owing to the 
strictness of the grammatical views of some forgotten critic, 
who either could not extend his regard beyond the proximate 
verb fxovro or who realised too vividly that adv & o @pacvs 
KTX. was part and parcel of the temporal sentence. The 
inter-locking of clauses is however Homeric enough, e.g. 
@ 475-6 


VOTOV aTOTpOTaLeV, emi Sé Wrelov eEAEAELTTTO, 
apyodsovros vos, Garep?) & jv awdls aroun’ 


The exact meaning of ép£’ in our reconstructed clause calls 
for some remark, If it were not for the closely similar :— 


W312 7d boa Kiedwyr epee, 


where épfe unquestionably comes from épdw, I am afraid I 
should without much hesitation take éo& here with Adam and 
Ameis-Hentze as the aor. of épyw (€épye), although there is 
but one other instance of this form in Homer, & 411, where 
moreover the scansion is decidedly curious. However to say 
‘just as the Cyclops penned in our comrades’ is not materially 
different from saying ‘just as the Cyclops treated our comrades’, 
if, as Nitzsch believed we ought to do, we follow the Ambros, 
Schol. in the explanation of @uAdccoiper in the preceding line, 
Tnpotmev, ovxi puraccew S@ua adda TO dei exeioe eivar. This 
involves no innovation with regard to @uvAagow as ¢ 210 rode 
daua duvAacoos bears witness, and it may be observed that in 
« 214-9 the wolves and lions, whether they are human beings 
transformed or not, appear rather to play the part of lures and 
decoys than of guards. 
Accordingly I would render from 1. 434 thus :— 


‘and so we should abide perforce in her great house, in the same 
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way as the Cyclops dealt with our comrades, when they came 
to his steading, and our rash leader was with them’. 


* 


x 493 pavtnos addaod rot te ppéves euredoi efor’ 

“267 pavrnos adaod OnBalov Teipeciao, 
I transcribe from the apparatus criticus of Ludwich (1889) 
(1) on « 493: wavrnos adaod M (coniecit Hermann Elem. doctr. 
metr. 347), Bekker; pavtijos diaod conjecit Thiersch Gr. 
Gramm. § 190, 22; wavrios ddaod MSS. sch. Plat. Menon, 100%, 
Eust.; pavtios ayAaod X; pavtios adaoo P. Knight; pavrios 
aXaoco Hartel Hom. Stud. 119 (13). (2) on w 267: pavrnos 
coniecit Hermann, Bekker; wavtvos G ut MSS. al. (e super ¢ 
scr G?*). 

Although there is but one MS., Venetus Marcianus 613, 
which shows pavryos adaod most editors, Bekker, La Roche, 
Ameis-Hentze, Fiasi, Diintzer, Merry, Platt, Monro, adopt this 
unique form (the regular gen. zavtios is found N 663), although 
even then the second foot is a very dubious dactyl. On the 
other hand if following Ahrens and the more recent editors van 
Leeuwen and da Costa we accept Knight's wavrios adado, the 
metrical difficulty is only moved one step forward to the third 
foot where -6, rod (or -o, Too) is an utterly impossible spondee 
(or dactyl). . 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to propose 
a third solution of the difficulty :— 

Gao pavTios, TOD Te Ppéves Ewrredoi eicwy’ 

This transposition of the adjective and noun removes every 
objection on the score of metrical sufficiency. To the Greeks 
in later times however this reading would necessarily seem 
much too severely archaic, and they would readily welcome in 
its stead even such an unsuccessful measure of relief as the 
vulgate. I shall not discuss at length the lengthening of a 
short open vowel before initial ~. The analogies are well 
known. But the treatment of the genitival termination -cos 
as a long syllable deserves further illustration :— 
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B 811 éore 5é tis mpomapoiGe modtos aitreta Kodwvn, 

® 567 et S5é Ké of mpowapowle wodwos KaTevayTiov ew 
Bekker in both places would read aoXeos without authority in 
the first case and with one MS. L only in the second. Mr 
Monro gives some countenance to this needless change by 
adopting it in ® 567 (Oxford Homer 1896). 

I will now subjoin a few passages in which this scansion » — 
of roAvos may be admitted with advantage :— 

€262 avtap émhy wodwos éemiBynomev jv mépt Tupyos 
Here the late form émyv no less than the metre authorises :— 

@aUTap €7rel KE TTOALOS 

a restoration due to Mr Monro H. G, § 362, though he writes 
moXeos again. 

£294 roccov amo mrodos bocoy Te yeywve Bonoas. 


The analogy of H 334 tur@ov azrompo ver gives a fair warrant 
for 
TOooor aTroT po qrOALOs. 


aw 471 75n vmep todos, 604 0 “Epywatos NOpos eatin, 


A remedy of a similar character to the above is equally ap- 
plicable and equally called for by the metre here :— 
70n UmrepGe morsos. 


For the improper preposition with genitive cf. Monro H. G. 
§ 228. 
P 147 eioe epi mroAcos, érel od apa Tis yapts ev. 


If we remove the prep. zrepi, which is scarcely appropriate here 
for the more suitable and more usual mpdcG@e, both sense and 
metre are advantaged :— 

elot mpocOe moXuos. 
Cf. 6 524 Os te éfs mpocPev ods Aady Te Téeayaoty, II 833, 
® 587, 454, also ® 567 quoted above. I may also refer in 
this behalf to : 


T 292 eidov mpo mroduos Sedavypévoy oft yarn. 
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for the corrupt opening of which line I have on independent 
grounds suggested as probable :— 
eioédov Wpd TTdALOS, 
and the present argument tends to confirm the remarks then 
made, y. Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 303. 
The ace, wodas is dissyllabic, » —, in two passages :— 
0560 Kai wdvrev tcacr méduas Kal miovas aypovs 
574 dvOperwyv, avtovs te woduds T ed vaeTaovcas, 


and in all probability we should be right in substituting this 
form for zroAets in B 648, I 325, = 842, 490. 


% 


«505 pn ti Toe ayenovos ye moO mapa vyi perécba, 
There is a suspicious redundancy about the expression 7o0@)) 
peXéo Oo, ‘desiderium sit tibi curae’, It does not exhibit the 
true Homeric note of simplicity and directness. The ring is 
rank falsetto. Next we cannot fail to observe that the form 
perXéoOm, the imperative mood of the middle voice, is unique. 
Elsewhere with tolerable frequency peXérw is found, e.g. :-— 


1 152=181 pmdé ri of Oavaros peréra dpeot pwndé Te TapBos" 

O 231=a305 col & avro peréro, 

B 304 (un ti rot GAXo) ev atnberct Kaxov peXETW Epryov TE 
eros TE 

6 415 «wai ror’ éreO” ipiv perétm Kdptos te Bin Te, 

n 208 “Adxivo, addo Ti ToL perXéT@ dpecir 

There is indeed one passage, and one passage only, which gives 

countenance to this peculiar use of the middle voice of the verb 

pedo :— 

A 523 éuol Sé xe Taira pedrjoetar, dbpa Tedeoow" 
where the original may well have been pernjowo’ or pepyrwo ; 
but whatever may be said of this suggestion, the weakness and 
unsatisfactory character of weAéo@w in « 505 stands confessed, 


so that here at least a restoration of the true verb may be 
essayed with some confidence, Moreover we have in this case 


a 
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a surer basis than that of mere conjecture in the possibility of 
an appeal to analogous usage and to some extent of tradition 
also. I would submit that the true reading of the line is :— 


oy Th TOL Aryepovos ye Tob) Tapa vyi yevérbo, 


of which the literal rendering would run thus :— Let there not 
be unto thee in any wise anxiety for a guide with thy ship’, 
mapa vni qualifying 7yeuovos, ‘a guide to accompany the ship’, 
as in the examples I have already adduced, v. Journ. Philol. 
XXIV. p. 280. 

In actual use the combination of 7ro@7 and yiryvouar occurs:— 


A 471 écOdOs ewv, peyarn 6é 06) Aavaoior yévntac 


and again in a line unmistakably cast in the same mould as 
« 505 :— 


0414 pndé ti row Eiheos ye moby peroricbe yévorro. 


I do not know that the cogency of the above argument 1s 
really increased by the fact that yevéo@o is the actual reading 
of one of the two leading MSS. of the Odyssey, Flor. Laurent. 
52, but undoubtedly many scholars will thereby be more willing 
to give ear to the objection against weréoOw and to admit the 
alternative and, as I believe, genuine verb. 


* 


66 viv 8€ ce Tav dridev youvdfouar, ov TapedvTar, 
mpos T adoYouv Kal Tatpos, 6 o éEtpehe tuTOov cova, 
Tyreuaxou @, dv podvoy evi peyapoicw édevTres” 
trav omer, ‘by those left behind at home’, tay catadederpéevov 
olxot (Schol.), exemplifies an idiom familiar enough in later 
Greek, A deep shadow of suspicion however rests upon it in 
Homer, although it would be absurd to deny the existence of a 
certain amount of support for the expression in the text as 
received, Without entering into a particular examination of 
the validity of the several passages I may refer to I 524, 557, 
yx 220. But whatever possibilities of correctness in epic phrase- 
ology tav dmifev may possess, little regret would assuredly be 
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felt at its removal, provided the substituted reading be satis- 
factory in point of meaning and conformable to Homeric usage. 

With due regard to these essential conditions, I would point 
out that without any alteration the traditional letters admit of 
being divided thus :— 

vov S€ a éra@v dmibev 
‘by thy kindred left behind’. That the adverb may be attached 
attributively to the noun without the intervention of any article 
is sufficiently certain, v. Journ. Phil. xxiv. p. 280. But it is 
very doubtful whether érns, being originally Férns, can admit 
the elision before it, cf. 6 16, Z 239, &c. It seems necessary 
then to omit the dé and to let the sentence begin asyndetically 
vov oe eTay, as does 8 68 Alccopas nuev Zynvos ‘OrdXvpTriou nde 
@cuioros, a passage usually quoted to justify the genitive here 
without preposition. That the genitive alone is quite accurate 
may be freely admitted ; but here it is curious that a preposition 
is used in the very next line. This, I submit, constitutes a 
material difference—in Homer the use of a preposition with the 
second of two nouns only is almost unknown—a difference, which 
leads me to suspect that viv 6é oe has been transferred here 
from v 324 viv dé ce mpos Tarpos youvatowat. Possibly then 
mpos ae erav driller. 


Compare the repetition of zpos in A 339-40 :— 


mpos te Gedy paxapwrv tpds te Ovntav avOpaTrar, 
kal mpos Tov Bacidijos amnveos. 


¥ 


A 338 Eeivos 8 ait’ euds eoti, Exactos 8° Eupope Tipijs. 
TO pa) eTrevyomevos atrorréwrete pndée ta Sapa 
oUT@ xXpniforT. KoNovETE. 

The meaning of actos S Eupope riujjs here cannot be said to 

be satisfactorily determined. Indeed the usual translation, 

‘each of you hath share in the honour’, viz. of entertaining the 

stranger, seems to me quite impossible. There is nothing in 
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Homer to indicate that the discharge of the duties of hospitality 
was ever looked upon as an honour conferred on the entertainer. 
To him it was necessarily, as Cicero in humorous mood would 
say, more of an onus than an honos, cf. p 382-6. Nor even if 
the honour to the host be granted, is it obvious why the other 
guests should be sharers in the commodity. But something 
more than this questionable rendering of the present passage is 
required to make it at all credible that this idea of the presence 
of a distinguished guest reflecting honour on his host belongs 
to the primitive simplicity of the heroic age. It is rather the 
product of an artificial and conventional courtesy, developed 
under the mellowing influence of material progress, and forming 
one of the distinctive elements of a later refinement and civili- 
sation, 

Nitzsch, obviously shrinking from the sentimental politeness 
and conventional etiquette of the above view, proceeds to file 
down rij), till it means no more than ‘good part’, ‘agreeable 
duty’, as we might say. To do him no injustice, his version 
is :—‘er ist nun mein Gastfreund, aber jeder von euch hat sein 
gutes Theil in ihm’. This may possibly imply that Odysseus 
is a piece of valuable property, in which they all have a share: 
but how or why that should be, is a mystery not explained even 
by Nitzsch’s quotation of Hes. Op. 345 :— 





Eumopé Tor Tyans, Os T Eupope ryeirovos écOXoi. 

‘wo Hermann Werth iibersetzt’. 

Kustathius boldly makes the clause anticipate the concluding 
sentence in Arete’s speech :-— 

TOK yap Dupe 
KTHMaAT evi peyapotot Ge@y iornT. KéovTat. 

so that it becomes equivalent to ‘each of you has got valuable 
assets’, ‘you are all men of property’, éxacTov Tay axpoatav 
TULnS moipay Eyew Ev Te GAXOLS Kal él TO TAOVTEiv. This 
. mistake is not quite reproduced in the scholion, wotpay éyee thy 
ovciav, wate Tiyuav dvvacOar. The last clause saves the case. 
The writer may have been hesitating between ‘ property’ and 
‘honour’; but we may give him credit for intending to render :— 
‘each of you hath his share in the honouring of him’. 
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For my part I regard this last version as manifestly better 
than any of those already mentioned, and if it squared with the 
repetition of the clause in the well-known passage O 189 :— 


Tpeis yap tT ex Kpovov eiwev aderdeoi, ods réxero ‘Péa, 
Zevs wat eyo, tpitatos & ‘Aiéns, évépoict avaccor, 
tptyOa Sé wavta bédacT0, éExactos 5 Eupope Tiprs. 


it might be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately 
this is not so. There can be no possible doubt that the meaning 
of tip there is ‘royal prerogative’, as in A 278 opoins éupope 
riuns, Z 193, o 30, Hym, Dem. 150, This is, I think, the true 
meaning in our passage also. ‘Each of you shares our royalty’, 
‘our royal rank and prerogative’. In other words, we are all 
Baciries together. We, Alcinous and I, have no claim to be 
greater than the rest of you, as indeed Alcinous himself says, 
@ 388, making the admission, exactly as Arete does here, an 
argument for a generous treatment of his guest by his fellow 


6 keivos para por doxéer TremTVUpévos elvas. 
arr’ dye of SOpev Eeiwniov, ws eémveceés. 
dwdexa yap Kata Snmov apitrperrées Bacidgjes 
dpxol Kpaivovot, Tpiaxatdéxatos 8 éya aves 


There is moreover a singularly close parallelism between that 
speech of the king and this of Arete, the queen. 

The next clause t@ j7) ésrevryoyevos atrotréwtrere, ‘ therefore 
send him not home in haste’, has some bearing on this view I 
have advocated. It seems indeed highly probable that Kirchhoff’s 
pw for pw is right, the intrusion of 47 being due to a ground- 
less fear lest ‘sending Odysseus home quickly’ should imply 
rather an inhospitable eagerness to be rid of him as soon as 
possible. Undoubtedly the alteration has left 7@ almost destitute 
of sense, whatever be our rendering of éxactoy 6 Eupope Tins. 
‘Because you are kings, do not send him home quickly’ is only 
one whit less unsatisfactory than ‘ because you are honoured by 
his company, do not’, &c., and both are capped in absurdity by 
‘because you have plenty of money ’, &c. 

Journal of Philology. vot. XXv1I. rs 
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But the propriety of r@ ‘therefore’ (cf. yap in @ 391) is 
plain enough, if we understand the queen to speak to this 
effect :—Your prerogatives are equal to ours, You have aright 
to a voice in the matter of his treatment: therefore I ask you 
to comply with his request and give him conveyance home 
speedily. The Homeric received opinion is that the host fulfils 
his duty best by sending home (azo7éyu7recv) those who appeal 
to him as guests and suppliants, and that with no undue delay. 
Observe how Aeolus takes credit to himself :— 


k 65 4 pév ao évduKéws dremwéurroper, 


and again the extent of what is implied in the apologetic state- 
ment :— 


«73 ov yap wot Béurs éotl Kopsleuev odd atroméwrew 
dvépa tov, 6s Ke Oeoiow aréyOnrar paxapecow. 


Compare also Menelaus’ exposition of the whole duty of a 
host o 68—74, 

I cannot however feel any confidence in the genuine character 
of the glaring hiatus in ésrevyopevor avoréurete. I should 
venture to restore the metre by a slight change, thus :— 

TO pv €Tevyouévas atrotréwtrete 
cf. éooupévas, erictrapévws. The Greeks in fact always retained 
a number of similar adverbs from pres. and perf. participles, 


e.g. mperovTas, etwSdTws. In two other passages this form 
évTrevyowev@s may be read with distinct advantage, viz.:— 


Z 388 7 pev 6 mpos Telyos erevyouévn adixavei, 
E 902 ws & Gr dros yada Aevecy éerevyomevos cuvéerntev 


Palaeographically érrevyouevos and érrevyouéves are identical, 
and not even hiatus licitus can be appealed to for the main- 
tenance of érevyouévn adixaver. So also in X 22 cevapevos 
may have displaced an original éooupévas. 

We now come to yndé ra Sépa, for which van Herwerden’s 
pnsé te SHpa, ‘nor in any wise stint your gifts’, is doubtless 
correct. ta Sapa is variously explained (1) as ‘ your previous 
gifts’, v. 6 439 f, or (2) as ‘the usual gifts’. The first is 
obviously erroneous ; the second fails to recognise the fact that 
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the usual gifts had already been given. Of course according to 
the prevalent style of destructive or disintegrating criticism this 
would ensure, or at least warrant, the rejection of the passage 
in Book vit, Surely the most legitimate and reasonable con- 
clusion is, that ra dpa is merely a modernisation of a very 
natural and simple character. 

An instance of a corruption of a somewhat different kind, 
springing from a different motive, may possibly be found in the 
lines which immediately precede our passage. We read thus :— 

Dainxes, THs typ advyip be haiverar eivar 

eldds Te péyebos te idé dpévas évdov éicas ; 
I would suggest that the various and strenuous efforts to ex- 
plain éicas, as (1) ‘good’ évs, (2) ‘ well-balanced’, (3) ‘com- 
mensurate with his physical endowments’, (4) ‘ bright’, have 
been necessitated, only because a would-be improver thought 
that éicas was a more effective and graphic epithet, whatever 
the meaning might be (omne ignotum pro magnifico), than the 
simple and sufficient 

évooy éovaas, 
which indeed is by no means otiose as a qualification of dpévas 
here or where it recurs £178. On the other hand é€icas being, 
as we are bound to assume, laudatory in its significance prac- 
tically begs the main question and makes the queen’s demand, 
—ras tupuv avip bbe daiverac eivar ;—an idle and nugatory 
form. 
* 


A. 401 He o avapaown dvdpes eSyrycavt’ emi yépoou 
Bovis mepitapvopevov 75 oi@y wwea Kaha, 
He WEPL WTOALOS MaXEOVMEVOY NOE YUVALK@D ; 


These lines recur in the concluding book of the poem with 
an important difference. The pronominal object after the 
principal verb is no longer singular but plural, We read 
accordingly :— 
@ 111  wov dvapo.n avipes edndjoavt’ emi xYépoov 

Bods mepitapvopevous 75 oi@v Twea Kaka, 

HE Tepl MTOMos payeoipevor HOE yUVaLK? ; 

22 
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Metrically this latter passage has a distinct advantage, in as 
much as the third foot in w 112 is an undeniable and unexcep- 
tional spondee, which is more than can be said of \ 402, where 
the mysterious potency of ictus-lengthening has to come to the 
rescue. Both passages exhibit the extraordinary participial 
form payeovpevos with however the notable difference that in 
X it agrees with the object after é6yAyncavto, but in w with the 
subject to that verb. Hence Wolf, Kayser and others would 
read payeovmevor in X also, the plural being supported there by 
one MS., Cod. Vratislaviensis 28. Obviously the reverse assi- 
milation is debarred by the metre. It would be too much to 
say that the plural yuvacxdy is more consistent with the plural 
- participle: but the combination zreprtayvopevov—payeovpevot 
has this advantage; it makes the victim in each case the 
aggressor. It is noteworthy that in these two points the 
superiority rests with w as against A, although we can well 
imagine how gratifying as a piece of evidence the converse 
would have been to many scholars headed by Aristarchus, who 
have found much to complain of in the two concluding books of 
the Odyssey. 

The form payeovuevos for wayeouevos is a remarkable, indeed 
an astounding, linguistic development. That a presumed paye- 
duwevos may for metrical reasons become payed pevos is strictly in 
accordance with other recognised and well-established analogies, 
6.2, GKELOMEVOS, VeLKelw@, TAELWY, OivoBapeiwy, TEevOEiw, TEAELETAL, 
oxveio, though it might probably be more desirable, as it is 
certainly possible, to regard wayetopevos as the participle of a 
desiderative form payeloua:, ‘I am eager to fight’. The solitary 
example of wayetduevos may here be fitly quoted :-— 


p 471 oor adyvjp epi olat payelopevos Kredterot 
Brera 7) Tepi Bovoiv } apyevvas dlecow: 


Van Leeuwen and da Costa have, not without some violence, 
contrived to introduce this form into the two passages at present 
disfigured with wayeovpevos, reading thus :— 


a4 / ' ' Io . 
HE PaYELomevoL TWTOALOS TEpL NOE YyUVaLKaY. 


In this proposed rehabilitation I fear I must decline to 
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accompany the ingenious authors. I confess I am not reconciled 
to the transposition of zrepi mrodAos even by the superadded 
grace of hiatus licitus. It seems to me that aepi mroXsog is 
practically confirmed by the parallel :— 


= 265 adda aepi mrodsos Te paynoeTar NOE yuvatKor. 


Furthermore this line directly suggests what is in all proba- 
bility the true reading in our two passages :— 
He Wepl WTOALOS TE payoUpevor HOE yuvacKaD. 

I have adopted the form in -ovpevos, because the MS. above 
mentioned Cod. Vrat. reads it; but two MSS. of the highest 
quality, Flor. Laur. 52 and Harl. 5674, have payedpevov, which 
should not be lightly dismissed, as the crasis of -eo is easy, and 
yet the neglect of it would be likely to lead to the scansion 
represented by the vulgate payeovpevor, certainly so after the 
removal of the little particle re. 

We may also acknowledge this crasis by writing payev- 
pevot on the analogy of wovevpevov (A 374) &e. &c., as indeed 
Bothe proposed to do, conjecturing mroduws ye paxedpevon : 
but while the insertion of ye is evidently entirely gratuitous 
and unwarrantable, rroAvos te—70€ yuvacxw@y 1s quite as correct 
here as in > 265, Obviously the loss of te is due primarily to 
the preceding 7é, which very naturally, but most unfortunately, 
caused the following dé to be changed to 7é, as indeed most 
MSS. have it written, After this depravation re has no 
foot-hold, and the metre makes the abnormal payeovpevov a 
desperate necessity. 


ae 


dX 584 oreito Se Supdwv, wiéewv O° ovK elyev EdXéoPat’ 


This line belongs to the description of Tantalus in the lake, 
éotaoT év Aluvy. The word oredto has been productive of 
much discussion. Hesychius tells us it means ‘he stood’, 
istato. On the other hand Aristarchus defined oredro meta- 
phorically, card dvavotav Simpifero Kai od« éri THs TOV TOd@Y 
gTacews* aoracw yap Wuyis onpaiver 4 AéEvs (Aristonicus). 
) There is also an intermediate view, of which we may take 


a 
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Mer, Casaubon, whose words are frequently quoted with appro- 
bation, as the representative. He seems to think the sense 
is ‘he struck an attitude’, ‘stood on tiptoe with his mouth 
open ’, ‘ hoc igitur vult poeta his verbis, eam fuisse Tantali seu 
in pedes erecti sive alio quocunque gestu, ut de pugilibus olim 
loqui soliti, wrpofornv, ut ardentissimam sitim prae se ferret’. 
_I regard this as an ingenious, but somewhat unsuccessful, 
attempt to amalgamate the conflicting opinions of Hesychius 
and Aristarchus. Why should a man raise himself (in pedes 
erecti) to reach water he 1s standing in? It rests with us to 
decide between Hesychius and Aristarchus, and usage must 
guide the decision. In spite of Ameis-Hentze’s amusing 
‘gebarte sich als ein Durstender’, ‘he behaved as a thirsty 
man’, it will never do to make Homer the corpus vile of this 
trimming eclecticism with whatever wealth of picturesque detail 
it may be adorned for our acceptance. 
We find our verb in the following passages :— 


B 597 oteiro yap evyopevos vixnoémev 

[ 83 oreitar yap te Eros épéew Kopulaioros "Exrwp 

EK 832 ds wrpanv pev euol te kal" Hpy oredr ayopetav 

Tpwci paynoecOai, atap Apyeloow apnEew 

I 241 orevtat yap vnwv aroxowew dxpa KopupBa 

= 191 orevto yap ‘Hdaictowo map’ oicéuev evtea nada. 

© 455 ocredto 8 Oy audotépwr arroheeuev ovata yarKo. 

p 525 arevtat 0 ‘Odvonos axovcat 

aryyov 

To be eager, enthusiastic, keen, sharp-set, to fee] sure and to 
express this eager assurance, would satisfy the requirements of 
these passages, and Aristarchus, who derived his knowledge 
from a careful study of the text, is absolutely and entirely 
right. How does the employment of the verb in the present 
instance agree with the ordinary Homeric usage? There is 
one clear point of difference. Here oreiro stands by itself 
without any dependent infinitive, such as is found in all the 
other instances. We may be told this is a proof that the 
whole passage is a late accretion, as indeed it may be: but 
this peculiarity of usage must not, I think, be pressed into 
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service as evidence that it is so, and for this reason. If we 
look a little closer, we find oredjro without an infinitive; but in 
the immediate sequence elyey crops up encumbered with two. 
Moreover the latter clause is hardly Homeric. Of course it is 
possible to translate it with Dr Merry, ‘but he was not able to 
take anything to drink withal,’ or with Messrs Butcher and 
Lang, ‘but he might not attain to the water to drink of it’. 
But neither free colloquial modernism nor grace of antique 
phraseology can remove our misgivings. The objection is that 
an epexegetical infinitive, such as zee is here, would hardly 
stand first in a genuine Homeric sentence; its regular position 
is last, e.g. A 8 Euvénxe payeoPar, &c. Would it not then be 
better here to give each verb its infinitive and leave no 
anomaly? The change is mainly one of punctuation. Only 
a slight verbal alteration would be necessary :— 
ateito b¢ Sirawy micew, od 8 elyev EXécOar’ 
‘ He was eager in his thirst to drink, but was not able to reach 
the water’. The clause oredro dé dupawy meéewv exactly re- 
produces the construction of 
E 832 oTevT ayopevav 
Tpaci paynoerBan. 


The only possible objection of any weight or importance 
would be that wvéecv should be the future, and certainly usage, 
as may be seen above, is in favour of that tense. At the same 
time the aoristic sense of miéecy does not seem altogether out 
of place here, ‘to get just one drink’. Those who believe the 
future indispensable may easily read wieo@ (mieo@ac); for 
assuredly the later Greeks would have sacrificed qwieo@ in 
favour of méev without a qualm., An avoidable elision of 
-at generally disappeared. Even in the line just mentioned :— 


E 833 Tpwol payéoocec Oa, atdp ‘Apyelovow apynEew 
the original was probably enough :— 
Tp@ecow paxécec?’, atap KTH. 


and the same form of remedy is equally applicable to the very 


a 
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E 483 avdpt payncacbar’ atap ov Ti por evOade Toiov 
Read :— 
avopecow payecacl’. 
IT will add two more examples in illustration :— 
a 39 yepai payéooacOa' adda Evvehacoopev Oxa 
Read :— 
yYEeipecow payécacl. 
v 112 aydpes Ecépyovta, add’ aGavatwv odes eat 
Read :— 
avépes eiaépyxovr . 
Nor is this peculiarity confined to the penthemimeral caesura. 
I may adduce :— 
N 356 * * * anrekéwevas adéecvey for dreFeuev éFadéecver. 
E 91 pvaoc@Oar ovdé véeoOa. * * * for pvaecO ovdé. (So 
the Cambridge Homer 1892.) 


B 590 ricacOa: “EXévns * * * for éxticacd’ “EXévnes. 
mw 24 dvrecPar éhbaynv * * * for ciod eo? éedaunv. 
See also note on A 758 with proposed restoration, Journ. 
Phil, xxiv. p. 282 f. 
* 


pw 98 1H 8 ov mw woTE vaidTaL aKnploL EvyeTOwYTAL 
Tappuyéew ody vt’ 
Ww 328 LxvrAdnv O fv ov ww wot axnptot avopes adukav. 
In these two quotations, both referring to the monster 
Scylla, we have the adjective axjpioc used in the exceptional 
sense of ‘unharmed’, ‘scatheless’, So at least we are told by 
the authorities, and it is patent that the ordinary meaning of 
axnpos, ‘with no heart for anything’, ‘dispirited’, is precisely 
the most unsuitable idea that could be imported into either 
sentence. All the same this last is certainly the proper 
and distinctive sense of axnpsos, as the following passages 
bear witness :— 
E 812 7 wv cé mov déos ioyet axnpiov’ 
S17 ovre Ti pe dé0s iayes axypiov OTE Tis OKVOS, 
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N 224 ove tiva Seos iayes axrptor, 

H 100 tyevor ad@e Exactot axnpior, axes avTa@s" 
A 392 o&d Bédos wéXeTaL, Kail axnpLov alva TiOner. 
D 466 arroTe dé POivvPovew axypros. 


While it is clear enough that a«yjpcos, ‘spiritless’ or even 
‘lifeless’, as in the last instance but one, and possibly in the 
last, is formed from «jp ‘heart’, the prevalent theory with 
regard to axnpios in the supposed abnormal sense of ‘ uninjured’, 
‘unhurt’, is that it comes from «jp. This I hold to be a mani- 
fest error. There is nothing whatever to justify the belief that 
xnp has any other meaning in Homer than ‘fate’, and in a 
more definite and limited sense, ‘death’. In saying this I 
am not forgetful of 0 82, where mia is a variant, but by no 
means indispensable either in form or sense, Consequently 
ax«nptos, assuming the possibility of the duplicate, could never 
have meant for Homer merely ‘ uninjured’, as has been quietly 
taken for granted. I believe I am fully justified in saying that 
this word in the two passages is nothing but a careless and 
ignorant corruption or rather confusion, such as the later 
Greeks, the uncritical custodians of the Homeric poems, so 
often allowed to pass unchallenged. Read in both cases :-— 


aknpaTou 
a word that still happily survives in the following places :— 
O 497 GAN adroxXos Te Ton Kal waides Oricco, 
Kat olKoS Kai KAIjpos axnpaTos 
p 532 avtav pev yap KTHwaT axnpata Keir evi olkm 
9 303 yepoiv vowp ériyedar axrparov 


We have in our texts Hym. Herm. 530 denpiov 4 ce 
duvrater, but the great majority of the MSS. the Fam. Par. 
have axnpaov, which is quite as near the genuine ax«ijparov, as 
it is to the present vulgate. 

This adjective is apparently connected with the Aeschylean 
verb «npaive, ‘to injure’ (Kum. 128, Supp. 999). To refer 
it to xepdvyups, as some do for 2 303, is on the face of it 
impossible. Even axnpdccop (oivoy) in ¢ 205 is clearly nothing 
but ‘undamaged’, ‘sound’ wine. The whole description is a 


Ma 
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protest against the usual translation, ‘unmingled ’, ‘ undiluted ’. 
Of course it was ‘unwatered’, But no one intent on setting 
forth the unrivalled potency of a wine would begin with such 
a superfiuous statement. 


ae 


#113 el wws tv Gronv pev brextpodvyouwe XapuBsrv, 
Thy Sé K apuvaiuny, bre oe olvorTO y éraipous. 

No argument or array of passages is needed to show that 
THv oAonv is not primitive, cf. Journ. Phil. xxv. pp. 141 ff. 
The original form of the clause is fortunately discernible enough 
from the words immediately following. That we should have 
two verbs after ef mws, the former, brexmpodiyorus, without 
xe and the latter duvvaiuny with «e, is not only irrational in 
itself, but in Homer lacks the thread of support from little 
eccentricities of usage which later Greek might furnish. Now 
if «xe had been found with dexmpodiryouw, we might un- 
doubtedly have been satisfied to supply it in thought to ayu- 
vaiuny; but not reversely. We may surely restore without 
much fear of error :— 

el Kév TMS ONONY pev UTexmpodiyotms XdpvBouv* 

There is indeed one other passage in which the obnoxious 
combination Tv oAeny reappears :— 

428 Gdp Ete THY oAonY avapetpynoaus XKapuBdw. 

In this case there is nothing to show what r7v has super- 
seded. Still it would be little below the height of foolishness 
to argue that an emendation visibly indicated in one passage 
should be set aside and refused admission, because the same 
fault in another place cannot be removed with similar assurance 
of correctness. Duly recognising however the inevitable lack 
of cogent force to drive home the suggestion, we may never- 
theless find a possible remedy by borrowing was from our 
passage, w 113 :— 

opp ert Tas ddXony, 

Other solutions may however be devised such as é¢p’ ér° 

éyw yy’ odony, We. 
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It would scarcely be right to pass over unnoticed the fact 
that, while ai (ei) Kév ws (jv mows) with subjunctive and 
et mows with optative occur with tolerable frequency, there is 
no extant example of ef cév mows with the optative save this 
el Tos—K apvvaiuny, which is somewhat hidden from view 
by the intervening words. Obviously however the presence of 
m7w> makes no material difference, and the case is the same as 
that of e? xev with optative, which must be recognised as 
Homeric, though scholars have been tempted to suggest in 
some instances that ye should be read in place of xe, v. 
Monro, H. G. § 313. We find et ws with optative N 807, 
= 163, P 104, T 464, X 196, 8 388, «317, « 147, x 91. With 
the exception above named no instance of ei «év was with this 
mood has come down to us in the text of Homer, but there 
is one passage from which an original xev has almost certainly 
been ejected :— 


E460 ef was of exdds xYAaivay topos. 


The metre urgently requires and the sense readily admits 
the restoration :— 


el Kev Tas F éxdvs yAaivay tropou. 


Compare also — 118, A 792. 

On pw 114 it is worth remark that oivouro y'—there is no 
room for any special emphasis on the verb here—exhibits a 
peculiar and perilous use of ye. It is little more than a mere 
metrical stop-gap. Save for the rule of modal attraction, which 
is not always operative, cf. y 320, the subjunctive would be 
regular. I suggest then that dre woe civntat was the original. 
May not the optative with its weak appendage be the outcome 
of a laudable but disastrous feeling, that Homer ought not to 
be allowed to lack any of the elegancies of expression in vogue 
from time to time, especially one which could be foisted in by 
the addition of such an unconsidered trifle as ye ? 


* 
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willl é€eins 8 érdporow em ovata maow adrewfra. 


One good MS., Venetus Marcianus 647, has otaox here, 
which would bring the construction into harmony with :— 


pe 200 Gv ode em’ aoiv Grewf’, eué 7 ex Secpav avédvoay. 
where Knight proposed ovac’, leaving the grammar unaltered. 


There remains however one other example of évadetpw, which 
must be taken into account :-— 


uw 47°) adda rrapefedaav, eri 8 ovat’ adeiyrau éEvaipwv 

xnpov deirncas pedundéa. 

This question of the grammatical construction is well worth 
consideration. The dictum in Ameis-Hentze that ei is a 
preposition in » 200, but belongs to the verb in the other 
two passages, affords no relief whatever, as I shall show, 
Indeed the converse statement would perhaps be more difficult 
to disprove. 

Now the simple verb adeidw is fairly common and its 
construction undisputed :— 

> 350 Aveody Te Kal HAewpav Ait’ édaie. 
E175 7 p' } ye xpoa xadov adrenpapern, 
but the compound verb ézraXeida, just like mpooadeipa, which 
appears :— 

«x 392 épyopévn mpocdrc.he Exaotw pdppakoy advo, 
would naturally and necessarily take, as in » 200, an accusative 
of the unguent or material employed and a dative of that to 
which it is applied. We may compare the similar difference 
existing between the use of BaAXw :— 

H 266 ra@ Barer Alavtos Sewov odKos 
and of ému8dAr.w :-— 

6 440 Barev 8 éwi Séppa éxaorte. 
The addition of vwtooct to this last would make the parallel 
with » 200 absolutely complete. But the case in favour of 
the construction given in »w 200 and against that in w 177 
is even stronger than this. It is backed by the analogous 
usage of a host of verbs compounded with évri, e.g. éreTv@npu, 
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edinut, erayw, eTiTacce, éTitavia, ériyew. Examples need 
hardly be adduced here. They are accessible to everybody. 
There are, I believe, only two apparent exceptions :— 


Q 351 6% yap wal emi xvédas HArAvOe yaiav. 
e 175 To 8 ovd émi vijes eicac 
@KUTOPOL TEpowsty, 


To in the last instance refers to wéya Aaitna Oaracons. No 
one will pretend that these two afford the least countenance to 
the construction in w 177. In them the accusatives follow 
intransitive verbs of motion and denote a large and extended 
space, such an extension as cannot possibly be compared to that 
belonging to the ears of the men of Odysseus, even though 
uncharitably and unwarrantably we should endow them one 
and all with the ‘large fair ears’ of the ‘translated’ Bully 
Bottom himself. 

It appears then that G. Curtius’ ovat’ (ovata) for the 
vulgate wciv in |. 200 is a step in the wrong direction, 
welcomed though it has been by Hinrichs, Cauer and the 
Leyden editors, van Leeuwen and da Costa, who refrain how- 
ever from following Curtius in changing 6v to #. Much more 
worthy of acceptance is Knight's ovac’, approved by Nauck 
and Kirchhoff. 

It follows also that in » 177 ovara cannot be right, though 
it is not necessary to extend the condemnation to ovat’ in 
w 47; for obviously ovar’ may stand in Homer for ovars« just 
as easily as for ovata, although the later Greeks did not like to 
make the acknowledgement. Hence I would read :— 


p 177 é€eins & érapoiow én’ obati Tacw area. 
The change is of the slightest. Even in » 200 the same 
form ovat (ovaTs) may be correct, as @oiy is obviously a 
modernisation. 

The use of the singular ovate in these passages does not 
constitute a difficulty, although it may have helped to bring 
about the received debasements, precisely as in t 539, where 
our received text runs :— 


* a i ff be 
Taot KaT avyevas ike 
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though every scholar knows that the original must have 
been :— 
Tact kat avyev éake 

avyév’ énfev [€ake cod. V] Herodian. This passage is addition- 
ally interesting, because it exhibits the very maéou(v) of pw 177. 
But this use of the singular in a distributive sense is fairly 
frequent in Homer, cf. u 332 =8 369 érecpe Sé yaorépa Acpos. 
6 300 daos peta yepoiv éyovoa, v. Monro, H. G. § 170 for 
other examples. 


p 185 vija xkataotnoov, va vevrépny Om axovons. 


An undoubted metrical improvement could be secured in this 
line by transposing iva and é7ra :— 


pha Katdotnoov, 67a vatépny iv axovons, 


It is true the next line but one ends with dm’ deotca, but 
this is quite as much in favour of, as against, the suggested 
arrangement. The position assigned to the conjunction giving 
emphasis to the noun and adjective may be supported not 
only by the well-known instances of single words so emphasised 


A 32 arr’ tt pn mw’ epéOibe, cawtepos ws Ke vénat 
v 47 avtap éym Oeds eius, Suawrepées } ce hvAacow 
pw 140, 331, ¢ 15, Hym. Herm. 530, 
but by :— 
pw 49 atap avTos axovéuev ai « ebédnoOa 
E 27 Tpaes S€ weyatupo. éret tov vie Aapntas— 
Tacw opivOn Ovpos’ 
Z 474 aitap 6 y' bv dirov viov érel ioe HAE TE Yepoir, 
ele 0 é€mrevEauevos Ati T addowwiv Te Ocoicur 
So in the vext passage :— 
A 566 uy vd Tot od ypalopwow, dco Oeoi cic’ év "Oddurro, 
dogov iwy OTe Kév ToL admrous xeipas ede. 
( Bentley.) 





—_—_ ——— 
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idv is probably after all the true reading, for (ov@ the tra- 
ditional form savours very strongly of an attempt to connect 
the two words by hook or by crook with the preceding verb 
ypaicpwow. There was no unanimity even among the ancient 
Homeric scholars as to what this iév@’ represented. Zenodotus 
took it for idvre: Aristarchus for fovts. Modern editors are 
pretty unanimous in condemning both, and deciding in favour 
of iovyra, though many look with longing eyes on Bentley’s 
conjecture and lament the fact that no MS. gives the reading. 

The principle of this postponement of the conjunction is 
quite analogous to the case of the enclitic personal pronoun, 
noticed and defended on a 37 (Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 114 f.). 

In the last line of this song of the Sirens (w 191) 


lopev 8 boca yéevntas eri yOovi rovAuBoreipn. 


I would suggest the slight change of écca into doca as a 
desirable grammatical amelioration, cf. A 554 


GNA pan’ evxndos Ta hpatear Goo’ eOérnoba 
There seems indeed to be no other instance of éco0s with the 
pure subjunctive. 


* 


pp 199 ain’ amo Knpov EdovTo époi epinpes Eraipor, 
397 =E 249 éFfjpap pév erecta emol epinpes étraipor 
Saivuvt™ 
t 172 arroe pev viv pipver’, éuol epinpes éraipor 
554 add’ 6 ye pepunpitev Orrws atodolaTo Taca 
vnes eVogeApor Kai ewol épinpes Eraipor. 
VY 6 Muppiooves tayvmwnrou, éwol épinpes éraipor, 


The above lines exhibit all the instances in the Homeric poems 
of the expression, ¢wot e€pinpes étaipot, and deserve a close 
consideration. The formula stands twice as a vocative of 
address, . 172, VY 6, and in these two instances the use of the 
emphatic possessive pronoun seems natural. In the remaining 
four cases it is certainly somewhat forced. It would be just 
as erroneous to attribute the pronoun in mw 199, « 555 to 

















ae 
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affectionate regard, as it would to look upon it in ps 397, 
& 249 as a touch of sarcastic irony. 

In the next place the metre calls for remark. It is a 
very peculiar feature in these verses that we have a long 
open diphthong in the fourth foot maintaining its original 
quantity before a word beginning with a vowel, nor does it 
avail to defend this hiatus by supposing that épinpos originally 
possessed an initial digamma. The supposition is not only at 
variance with other examples of this prefix ép-, e.g. épradynv 
(K 305), épiBwros (P 232), epiySouros (H 411), éprevdns 
(Q 802), épioferns (N 54), épioradvaros («4 111), épitipos 
(B 447), but meets contradiction in the usage of the adjective 
itself. We find [ 378 xcéuscav & épinpes éraipo, Il 363 caw 
5 €pinpas éraipovs. Nor again is the doctrine of hiatus licitus 
a disturbing element here, although it is supposed to protect 
the example before éwoi in the two first quoted lines. It does 
not however form an essential part of my case to take exception 
to that at present. 

On these grounds then, the hiatus after éwoi and the need- 
less emphasis of that pronoun, I am disposed to question the 
genuineness of this expression and to regard it as a simpli- 
fication of an older formula. Such a formula I find in the 
‘subscribed passages :-— 


A 566 px vv to od ypaiopewowr, door Oeoi cic’ év ‘Odipro, 
E 877 ahddoo pev yap twavres, Ooo Oeoi cia’ ev ‘Oddpre, 

@ 451 ov« dv pe tpérecar, boot Beoi cio’ év "OdXvpTH. 

Il 98 pre tus obv Tpawwy Oavatoy duryot, boca éact. 


In many instances the substantive verb is unexpressed :— 


M 13 avrap évei cata pev Tpwwv Gavoy, doco apioTot, 

y 108 &@a & éreita xatéxtadev, doco: apiotoe’ A 691. 
€ 257 mravrov Daujeov cidnoéuer booor apiorot. 

I 55 ob tis toe Tov pidOov dvoaceTar, dac0r ‘Ayaroi, 642. 
@ 214 qwavra yap ov Kaxés eims, per avdpacw boca aeOror. 
@ 428 rowito viv wavtes, toot Tpwecoup ap@yot, 

@ 205 ei mep yap « €0édomer, ooor Aavaciaw apwyot, 


More examples might be quoted, if necessary. There is one 
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however which shows this use of dco in combination with 
a vocative and so possesses a distinct feature of interest in this 
connection :— 


B 209 Eupvpay’ 762 cal arrow, bc01 puynorinpes ayavol, 


But then it may be said, why should this familiar idiom have 
been preserved in the passages just quoted, while all trace 
of it seems to be lost in those at the head of this section? 
The question is a fair one, and the answer is easy. There 
is nothing in the idiom in any wise offensive or incompre- 
hensible to the linguistic feeling of the later Greeks. It has 
perhaps a flavour of antiquity and is not of such common 
occurrence in classical Attic: yet we may find a practical 
exemplification of it in Aristoph. Wasps, |. 400 :— 


ov EvAAnWecO, orrocoice Sixat THTEs méANOVTW EoeaOat ; 


But in the particular cases under discussion there happened 
to be a serious complication, indicated and revealed to us by 
the presence of the possessive pronoun, which, as has been 
remarked, is in four cases out of six not quite natural. The 
original expression contained, there is reason tu believe, an 
elided unemphatic dative of the personal pronoun, éeyw, which 
gives a perfectly suitable sense in every case. 

It was this unfortunate elision, this partial obliteration 
of sot, unwelcome to the eyes, and unfamiliar to the ears, 
of the later Greeks, that led to the dropping of 8c0. from 
these lines, which I would thus restore :-— 

#199 aly’ amo enpov 2drovl’, boca pw’ epinpes étaipor, 

397 = £249 é&jpap pev eel’, coco pw epinpes Etaipor, 

dalivuv? 
t 172 GAdoe pev viv pipvel, Boor pw’ epinpes éraiput 
Compare the combination of ddAou with waves FE 462, o 307. 
t 555 GAX 6 ye peppnpitev brws arodoiato wacat 
vijes evoceApmot Kal boo. mw’ épinpes Eraipo.. 

Here 6c0:—éraipo forms a fitting balance to the preceding 
macat vies. 


W 6 Muppisoves tayvrwdor, bcoe pm’ Epinpes éraipor, 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxv. 3 
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which approximates along with « 172 very closely to the above 
quoted 8 209. 

It is well-known that this elision of poz (rou, cov) has been 
only very partially preserved in our traditional text: that 
of Fot has disappeared altogether. Many restorations of each 
have been suggested, of which some may unhesitatingly be 
accepted as certain and irrefragable. Therefore in introducing 
it here I waive any general discussion of its admissibility, 
ef. Journ. Phil, xxv, 308 f. and xxv. 113 f. 

That the enclitic is far more suitable than the possessive 
pronoun to the passages as a whole is surely beyond all shadow 
of doubt. Let me recall :— 


0 336 ob7’ éym ove Tis AdXOS ETalpwr, of pos Eacwv. Cf. w 114. 
H 295 govs re padtota eras Kal etalpovs, of ToL Eacv, 


As I have more than once had occasion to remark, the earliest 
writing in all probability did not remove elided letters. They 
appeared, as in Latin, written at length. Hence écoc por, which 
seems too long for an iambus, as it appears visibly impossible 
to retain the whole, may have been considered most fairly and 
easily treated by substituting the convenient and apparently 
equivalent possessive €uoi, with detriment to the metre of 
course; but that is of the nature of almost every modernisation 
that can be detected in the Homeric text. 

I take it as a further slight point in favour of this correc- 
tion that with it the elimination of the hiatus licitus in w 199, 
397, € 249 becomes so easy a matter. I have not hesitated to 
remove it, but of course devotees may preserve it intact, if the 
loss would be in any degree painful to endure, The formula 
may also be applied to + 273 atap épinpas Etaipovs | @\ece 
thus dc0¢ & épinpes ératpor, | @Aece. The lengthening of -ap 
is not defensible. 

After all I am quite conscious that to many the above 
emendation may seem too considerable a departure from the 
tradition; but this much may be said in defence. It is no 
haphazard re-writing from unfounded conjecture, but rests 
upon a careful examination of the ascertained usages of Homer. 
These usages have been here set forth for the consideration of 





ae 
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all, that of éco: in almost full detail: only with regard to the 
elision of woz is the case presented with undue brevity, as a full 
exposition would require at least as many pages as the whole 
of the present paper. 


a 


#2 423 erritovos BéEBAnTO Bods pivoio TeTevyws. 

In the use of rerevyds as passive in sense and equivalent to 
TeTUymévos we have a grammatical solecism, which only, or 
perhaps not even, the direst necessity should induce us to 
accept and condone. Of course there is first of all the surgical 
remedy, the excision of a large passage as unworthy of Homer. 
The removal of a small one would be of no avail, is indeed quite 
impracticable. Kammer accordingly condemns 420—448. If 
however we acquiesce in the genuineness of the line, as is only 
reasonable, until we are convinced that it is part and parcel of 
a spurious addition, we are under some obligation to account in 
a fairly natural manner for any abnormal feature it exhibits. 
In any case if we can do this successfully, we remove one of the 
supports on which the adverse opinion rests. Van Herwerden 
has suggested as a possible original the ending :— 


Boos pivod veotevyeés, 
and again the line is quoted by Athenaeus (XIv. 632) in this 
form :— 
€mitovos Teravucto Boos Idi xrapévoto. 


There is however one obvious objection against putting faith in 
either of these solutions. How could the vulgate possibly have 
arisen from any such originals? By what conceivable course of 
development or disintegration? It has also been suggested 
that terevyos should be referred to ruyyave, and not to revyw 
at all, a curiously lame evasion of the difficulty. 

I am emboldened to present an idea which seems at any 
rate better fitted to account for the rise of the traditional text. 
My supposition is that originally the line stood thus :— 


émitovos BéBrnO, 6 Boos pivoto réTuKTo. 
3—2 
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It is not very far-fetched to assume that Bé8An6" 6 or BéBAnto 
6 (written é« aAnpovs) might be taken for Bé8AnTo, especially 
as the later Greeks would not be over ready to recognise any 
form of the masculine relative pronoun save és. Once let 
BéBrnro stand alone without 6, and the necessity of altering 
téruxto becomes absolute. In this place the regular and fre- 
quently occurring tetvyuévos could not be accommodated. 
There was therefore no resource except crediting Homer with 
tetevyws, of which, I venture to say, he was never guilty. No 
doubt the Homeric text, as we have received it, contains other 
absurdities equal in grossness to this particular specimen, and 
it is, | fear, considered scientific to let one corruption prop up 
another, The old saying, ‘two blacks do not make one white ’, 
no longer holds good: for it seems quite legitimate to argue 
that, when two blacks are placed side by side, both become 
immaculate. I will make no further comment on the general 
futility of this proceeding, but will forestall the production of 
one concrete instance of an exactly similar misuse of a perf, 
part. act. If we turn to one of the later books of the Odyssey, 
we may read, I think in every text :— 


p 519 aeidn Seda@s Ere’ ivepoevta Bporoicr. 


I may just note in passing that for deidy some editors have the 
ill-supported variant, deidec; but the special feature, to which 
I call attention here, is the participle dedaws usually very 
tenderly treated as a genuine Homeric vagary for dedanpévos. 
It is assuredly nothing of the kind. It isa mere blunder, Let 
us restore the older form of the 3rd sing. subj., and give back 
to Homer the long-lost but true reading : — 


aelonot Sacis Ere iwepoevta Mporoict. 


There will then be no need to apologise for the grammar, and 
any one can appreciate the facility, with which CIAAEIC might 
be misread into AEAAOC, 


T. L, AGAR. 


ALBA LONGA, 


It is a sign of the uncertainty which surrounds the earlier 
period of the existence of Rome that the site of Alba Longa, 
the oldest and most eminent city of the Latin league, whose 
meetings were held under its presidency, and the metropolis, 
according to tradition, of Rome itself, should still be a subject 
of discussion. 

There is, fortunately, no room for doubt that Alba Longa 
actually existed. The Latin league, over which we find Rome 
presiding as its successor, the worships which continued to be 
carried on after its destruction’ and which subsisted during the 
whole period of Roman history, the name which clung to the 
lake, the mountain, and the surrounding country, all bear 
testimony which cannot be shaken—even if we take no account 
of the unanimous tradition of the foundation of Alba, the 
colonization of Rome, and the destruction of the metropolis by 
the colony. 

We may proceed, then, to examine the information given 
us by the ancient authors’, Alba Longa is naturally very 
frequently mentioned; and we are told*® that it was named 
Longa from the shape of its ground-plan, so that we have to 
imagine it as consisting of one long street. The meaning of 
the name Alba is not so certain. Varro l.c. refers it to the 
white sow which Aeneas saw, others to the colour of the houses, 
or of the rocks on which the city stood (Gell, Environs of Rome 
p- 16). Precise local indications are, however, conspicuous by 

1 OIL. xtv p. 231, Cic. Pro Mil. 3 Livy 1 3 “ab situ porrectae in 
xxx1 § 85, Livy 1 31. dorso urbis Longa Alba appellata,” ef. 


* The passages are collected by Varro L. L. v § 144, Dionys. 1 66 ete. 
Cluver, Italia Antiqua p. 900 sqq. 
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their absence, Strabo v 3 § 2 p, 229 speaks of it as “AASa ev 
te ArXSav@ dpet Sréyovts THs “Pans TocovTov bcov Kal 7 
*Apoéa (i.e. 160 stadia: compare Statius, Silvae v 3, 38 “ Latiis 
ingessit montibus Albam”); Livy, as “sub Albano monte”; but, 
as Holstenius (ad Cluverium p. 901 lin. ult.) points out, “ Nulla 
prorsus inter auctores dissentio. Nam Livius intelligit totum 
illud montis iugum editissimum, quod vulgo Monte Cavo 
dicitur. Caeteri auctores intelligunt pedem seu tractum 
inferiorem montis, in cuius dorso porrecto Alba condita fuit.” 

The only author who gives more detailed information as to 
the site is Dionysius I 66, 7vica & wxifero (7 “AXBa), wpos dpe 
Kat Aluyn Katecxevacbn Td pécov éréyouca aphoiv, Kal jv 
domep teiyn THS Toews TadTra SvtddwTov avTiy ToLodyTA. 
Td Te yap Opos év Tois Tavu OYUpOY Te Kal VYnrOV EaTLV 7 TE 
invn Babeia kal peyady...bmdxettat Sé rij wove media Bav- 
pacta loeb. 

According to this passage the site of Alba Longa must be 
sought between the Alban mount (Monte Cavo) and the Alban 
lake: and here it has been placed by most topographers, at or 
near Palazzuolo. It will be seen however later that there are 
strong reasons against this identification: but it will be more 
convenient to examine first another theory. 


(1) Albano. 


The view that the modern Albano occupies the site of the 
ancient Alba Longa was almost universally held till the time of 
Cluver (1624). It makes its first appearance, as Cluver (p. 901 
1. 47) points out, in Eutropius lib. 1 “ Albanos vicit (Tullus 
Hostilius) qui ab urbe x1t milliario sunt.” Socrates, Hist, 
Eccl. 11 29, Sozomenus Hist. Eccl. 11 8, name a certain 
Dionysius as o “A\Sas tov “Iraddv pntpotrddAews éricKoTos : 
but the reference is probably to Alba Pompeia in Liguria 
(Holstenius ad Cluverium p. 914 |. 84; Nibby, Analisi 1 80), 
We find it held by the topographers of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, such as Flavio Biondo, Italia Illustrata p. 319 (in the 
Bale edition of 1531) and Raphael Volaterranus p, 166: com- 
pare Cluver p. 901 |. 52. “ Hodie ipsi Albani opidi (sic) incolae 
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adeo certe persuasum habent, ut etiam supra portam, quae 
Romam versus emittit, lapidem imponi curaverint, cui sus illa 
cum XXX porcellis incisa.” 

The view is however based upon the misinterpretation of 
various passages, many of which’ refer to Alba Fucentia, while 
in the rest the name Alba is used loosely. 

For example Plutarch, Iul. Caesar 60, says xaraSaivovra 
e— “AXBns (Kaleapa) eis tThv modu éTOhpnoay avToy acTa- 
cacGat Baciréa. Suetonius however (Iul. 79) in relating the 
same incident shows that Caesar was returning from the cele- 
bration of the feriae Latinae upon the Alban mount. A similar 
lax use of the name Alba is to be found in Lucan 1 198 “et 
residens celsa Latiaris Jupiter Alba”; Val. Flacc. Argon. 11 304 
“Tam nemus Egeriae, iam te ciet altus ab Alba Jupiter, et 
soli non mitis Aricia regi”; Tibullus 1, 7, 57, “Nec taceant 
monumenta viae, quem Tuscula tellus candidaque antiquo 
detinet Alba lare*.” 

Similarly Suet. Nero 25 “Neapolim albis equis introiit, 
disiecta parte muri; simili modo Antium, inde Albanum, inde 
Romam,” is not to be taken to mean that a city called Albanum 
and having walls existed at this time. There is in fact no 
doubt that after the destruction of Alba Longa by the Romans 
no city took its place until comparatively late times®. Livy, vil 
39 §§ 8, 16; Appian, Bellum Civile 169, both make it clear that 
there was no city upon the Via Appia between Aricia and 
Rome, with the exception of Bovillae, which was quite insig- 
nificant (cf. Cic. Planc. 9 § 23), until under the Empire it 
became important as the site of the sacrarium gentis luliae, 
Pliny, 111 5 § 63, gives Alba Longa as one of the cities of ancient 
Latium, and (ib. § 69) mentions the Albani as one of the 53 
peoples “qui interiere sine vestigiis.” 


1 Livy xxx 17, 45 ete. 

2 The reference in the last passage 
is to a road constructed by Messala 
Corvinus, connecting the Via Appia 
with the Latina, Labicana and Prae- 
nestina, and which, under the name of 
Via Cavona, is still in use (Lanciani 








Bull. Comm. 1884 p. 195). 

$ Orosius vy 22 mentions the siege 
by the adherents of Sulla of ‘ Alban- 
orum civitas,’ but this is generally 
taken to refer to Alba Fucentia, of 
which the correct adjectival form ig 
Albensis. 
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It was only in the time of Constantine that a city arose 
upon the site now occupied by Albano. During the last 
century of the Republic and the first three centuries of the 
Empire the name Albanum signified a villa in the Alban 
territory. The earliest record we have of such an estate is that 
of M. Junius Brutus (about 153 B.c.: Cic. Pro Cluent. 51 § 141, 
De Or. 55 § 224): compare Porcius apud Suet. apud 
Hieronym. (ed. Teubner stereotyp. 1893 p. 292 1. 19) “Dum 
se amari ab his credit...(P. Terentius Afer) crebro in Albanum 
rapitur ob florem aetatis suae.” 

In the later days of the Republic we hear of Pompey, 
Clodius, Curio and others as owners of villas in this dis- 
trict, and the name Albanum becomes stereotyped. Under 
the Empire all these villas passed into the imperial domain, 
and, with the new palace built by Domitian upon the edge of 
the Alban lake, formed a single estate (cf. Bull. Inst. 1853 
p. 3, Ann, Inst. 1854 p. 98, CIL. vol. xiv p. 216). Miiller, 
Roms Kampagna 11 90, extends the villa of Domitian as far 
as Monte Gentile to the S. of Palazzuolo, between the lakes 
of Albano and Nemi, where remains of a villa exist (see 
Martial v 1, 1, “ Palladiae seu collibus uteris Albae, Caesar, 
et hinc Triviam prospicis, inde Thetin,” where “'Triviam” 
would refer to the lake of Nemi, the speculum Dianae), In 
any case, it is certain that the Alban lake was regarded as 
a part of the imperial estate, and Domitian constructed a 
road all round it, considerable remains of which mayvstill be 
seen at the edge of the lake, with landing stages for boats at 
intervals. 

Connected with the selection of the Alban villa as an 
imperial residence was the foundation of the camp at Albano, 
The first legion known to have been quartered there is the 
legio 11 Parthica, which was founded by Septimius Severus, 
and the necropolis of which was discovered in 1867 on the 8.E. 
slope of the hill now occupied by the monastery of the Cap- 
pucini (cf. Ann. Inst. 1867 p. 73; CIL. vi 3367 sqq., xiv 
p. 217; Bull. Comm. Arch. 1896 p. 121). The camp was, 
however, probably constructed befure the legio 1 Parthica 
occupied it: for the imperial residence would in all probability 
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have been guarded by troops’, and we have two inscriptions 
CIL. xIv 2286, 2287 of equites singulares found at Albano, 
who were probably here on duty as part of the body guard. 
The style of construction of the enclosure wall of the camp, too, 
in opus quadratum of peperino, is hardly that of the time of 
Septimius Severns*. Moreover, the extensive thermae existing 
on the §,W, side of the Via Appia belong probably to the time 
of Domitian (Nibby 191; CIL. x1v 2306, 2311), and from their 
position seem to be connected rather with the camp than with 
the imperial villa—though the assertion of the inhabitants of 
Albano that a subterranean passage under the Via Appia 
connected the camp with the thermae, which Rosa was unable 
to verify, may not be of great value (Bull. Inst. 1855 p. 8). 
The camp is, however, not to be assigned to a period earlier 
than that of the Flavian emperors: see Tac. Hist. tv 2 “civitas 
pavida et servitio parata occupari redeuntem Tarracina L. Vi- 
telliam cum cohortibus postulabat: praemissi Ariciam equites. 
agmen legionum intra Bovillas stetit.” Had the camp at 
Albano been in existence at this time, it would certainly have 
been made use of on this occasion. 

It was upon the ruins of this camp that the present town of 
Albano arose. Coins of Maxentius were found with certain of 
the inscriptions of the legio 11 Parthica (Henzen, Bull. Inst. 
1869 p. 134); and Constantine gave to the church of Albano 
“omnia scheneca deserta vel domos intra urbem Albanensem” 
(Anastas. vit. Pontif. c. 46), which has generally been taken to 
refer to the abandoned camp (Cluver p. 914; Nibby 1, 80; De 
Rossi Bull. Arch. Chr. 1873 p. 102; Tomassetti, Campagna 
Romana vol.1 p. 54). De Rossi (Bull. Arch. Chr. 1869 p. 77) 
actually assigns the inscription CIL. xIv 2254 to the time of 
Maxentius, which he considers to be indicated by the genti- 
licium Valerius and the mention of a single “dominus noster ”: 
Dessau, however (CIL. |. c.), considers the reasons insufficient. 
See also De Rossi, Bull. Inst. 1884 p. 84. We are thus enabled 
to date, within fairly narrow limits, the removal of the legio 1 
Parthica from the camp at Albano, after which it ceased to 


' Henzen Ann, Inst. 1867 p. 82. * Nibby 1 71, 95. 
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contain a garrison, and the rise of the “civitas Albanensis,” the 
present town of Albano. 


(2) Palazzuolo. 


Cluver, to whom is due the abandonment of the theory that 
Albano occupies the site of Alba Longa, adopted in its place, in 
conformity with Dionysius 1 61, Palazzuolo, on the E. side of 
the lake of Albano (p. 902, 1. 35). In this he was followed by 
Kircher (vetus Latium p. 53); Volpi (vetus Latium Profanum 
Tom, vu, lib. X11, cap. I p. 7); Eschinardi (ed. Venuti 1750 
pp. 286, 287)—who rejects Kircher’s extension of it as far as 
Castel Gandolfo, as based on remains of a later period—; Fabretti 
(de Aquis ed. 1788 plan opp. p. 90); Piranesi (Antichita di 
Albano, Emissario tay. 1 fig. 1); Riccy (Alba Longa p. 20); 
Westphal (Rémische Kampagne p. 31); Abeken (Mittelitalien 
p. 65); Schwegler (Rim. Gesch, 1340); Miiller (Roms Kam- 
pagna 11 134); Giorni (Storia di Albano p, 12); Bormann 
(Altlateinische Chorographie p. 144); Guidi (Paesi dei Colli 
Albani p. 41); Mommsen (History of Rome I 48) ete, 

The main argument which is employed in favour of this 
site, besides the statement of Dionysius, is the existence of an 
escarpment of the rock some 20 or 30 feet high, immediately 
behind the plateau on which the monastery of Palazzuolo 
stands. It is to be noticed, however, that this cutting of the 
rock is almost too finely executed to be the work of a period so 
remote. Similarly, the caves just to the 8. of the monastery, 
which are pointed to as the quarries from which the materials 
of Alba Longa were taken, and which were then used as water 
cisterns, then as prisons, in the Middle Ages as nymphaea, and 
now once more as quarries (Miiller l.c.; Nibby Analisi 1 76), are 
not a certain indication of the site. 

But it is more important to remark, that, while the escarp- 
ment of the rock is very prominent upon the lake side—the 
side, that is, from which an attack, owing to the natural 
steepness of the sides of the crater, would be almost impossible 
—the N. and 8. ends of this supposed Alba Longa, which, being 
on comparatively level ground, would require considerable de- 
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fences, show no signs, either of any cutting in the rock, or of 
earthworks, or of walls, 

One is almost tempted to think that those who have adopted 
Palazzuolo as the site of Alba Longa have contented themselves 
with observing the sheer face of the escarpment from the 
monastery, without troubling to search for traces of fortifi- 
cation on the sides away from the lake, where fortification 
would have been needed. Investigation would then have 
shown them that no such defences exist, and that, instead, a 
network of ancient roads traverses the space between the lake 
and the mountain; which space is of considerable extent, and 
slopes gently up towards the roots of Monte Cavo, Anything 
more unlike a city “ab situ porrectae in dorso urbis Longa 
Alba appellata” (Livy 1 3 § 3) can hardly be imagined. 
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It is not so easy to pronounce judgment as to the real 
object of the escarpment behind the monastery of Palazzuolo. 
Aeneas Silvyius (coment. ed. 1614 p. 308, cited by Tomassetti, 
Bull. Comm, Arch, 1894 p. 6) says “saxum excisum est ad 
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tantum spatium quantum monasterio necesse fuit et horto”: 
but the cutting cannot be put down as altogether of mediaeval 
date (though it may have been extended) owing to the exist- 
ence of an ancient road cut in the rock at the N. end of the 
monastery garden, at the side of which is a rock-cut tomb upon 
which are sculptured in relief the fasces, the sella curulis, the 
apex and the scipio, almost certainly therefore that of Cn. 
Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, the only known instance of a man, 
who, being both pontifex and consul, died during his consulship 
(p.c. 176). (See Livy xt1 16; Riccy, Mausoleo Consolare nel 
Monte Albano ch. vy; Nibby Analisi, 1 74.) 

Further, a concession by Urban VIII in 1629 to Cardinal 
Girolamo Colonna of a site for a villa mentions as included in 
it certain ancient ruins and grottos (Riccy, op, cit. p. 8), and 
Casimiro (Delle chiese e conventi de’ frati minori della pro- 
vincia Romana c. 18 p. 228) states that the garden of the 
monastery lies upon the large vaults, divided into many 
chambers, of an ancient building. 

Here was believed by Holstenius (Annotat. in Cluver. p. 908) 
to be 7) €v TH "AXBav@ oixia, és Hv of Uraroe év Tais iepoupyiass 
KaTadvovow (Dio Cass, LIV 29), which Riccy (1.c.) connects with 
these ruins, and from which he derives the name Palazzuolo, 
Bormann (Altlat. Chor, p. 148) follows Holstenius in attributing 
the tomb of Cornelius Hispalus to this év ré ’AXBdve@ olxia. 

Nibby, however (1 71), inclines, rightly, to trace the origin 
of the name to an imperial villa which existed upon this site 
from the time of Augustus, as is shown by a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion (CIL. x1v 2259) erected to a certain “ Aesopus Caesaris 
Augusti dispensator,” which was found here (see De Rossi, Ann, 
Inst. 1873 p. 178). A brick-stamp dating from the end of the 
1st or beginning of the 2nd century is also recorded as having 
been discovered at Palazzuolo (CIL. xiv 4091, 51, i=xv 
2336, 2). A small fragment of opus reticulatum is still visible 
in one of the walls of the monastery on the N. side of the 
church, 

It is not impossible that the comparatively small cutting 
required by the road was enlarged to afford space for the 
imperial villa, and, perhaps, still farther enlarged in the Middle 
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Ages: but an examination of the site will clearly show that it 
can have nothing to do with the fortifications of a city. Even 
if the road can be supposed to have existed in very early times, 
the cutting is far more extensive than would have been re- 
quired to command it; besides, a little way to the north of the 
tomb another road branches eastwards, ascending by an easy 
slope to the plateau above Palazzuolo, without any indication 
that it is entering the precincts of a fortified city. 


(3) Coste Caselle. 


The hill designated by this name in the military map 
(Carta d’ Italia, foglio 150 1: 25,000, Frascati) was the site 
selected by Gell for the city of Alba Longa (Topography of 
Rome and its vicinity p. 16 sqq.). The chief indications on 
which he relied were (a) a road ascending from the Via Appia, 
crossing the modern road at a chapel between Castel Gandolfo 
and Marino, and thence skirting the lake until it arrived at 
this site, where it stopped; (b) actual remains of the walls of 
the city; (c) the site itself. 

He was followed by Nibby, Analisi 1 62 sqq.; Giorni, Storia 
di Albano p. 12. (both of whom however include Palazzuolo 
within the limits of Alba Longa), and by Preller (Zeitschr. f. 
Alterthumswissenschaft 1845 Marz p. 220) who remarks “ Ref. 
hat die Untersuchung Gell’s an Ort und Stelle genau verfolgt, 
und dabei die meisten der von ihm angefiihrten Merkmale 
nicht wiedergefunden, wohl aber an dem San Marino gegeniiber 
gelegenen, jetzt meist mit Waldung und Weinbergen bedeckten 
Abhange eine in dem Felsen ausgehauene alte Strasse, welche 
ibm fiir die Gellsche Bestimmung vollends entscheidend 
schien.” 

The real value of the argument as to the road is however 
doubtful. Nibby, who has, it is clear, at p. 62, merely repro- 
duced the account of Gell, speaks of the road (on p. 114) as 
a part of the Via Triumphalis, leaving the Via Appia at 
Bovillae, and ascending to the summit of the Alban mount; 
and this is probably the truth, though, owing to the changes 
produced by cultivation, the road cannot be traced with cer- 
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tainty beyond Pentima Corvina. Bormann p, 146 rightly 
remarks “Ebenso halten es wir fiir eine Hyper-akribie, wenn 
Gell die Strasse, die nach der alten Alba fiihrten, zu finden 
glaubte; er iibersah, dass diese nicht altrémische Kunst- 
strassen, die Jahrtausenden trotzen, gewesen sein konnen, 
sondern vermuthlich ungepflasterte Wege.” 

As to the actual traces of walls, those who seek for them 
will be doomed, like Preller, to disappointment. In company 
with Prof. Lanciani I made a careful investigation of the 
ground, and could find no blocks of stone answering to Gell’s 
description, and no pottery of any sort. 

In fact a search for such relics would be hopeless unless the 
stratum of peperino which has buried the Alban necropolis 
were removed by excavation or by the wear and tear of time 
(M. 5. De Rossi Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 52). 

Finally, the site itself, though stronger than Palazzuolo, is 
not remarkably adapted for a city—it is almost unprotected 
towards the E. and SE., though its neighbourhood to the caput 
aquae Ferentinae is an argument in its favour. 

It may be mentioned that Prof. M. 8. De Rossi too was at 
one time inclined to place the site of Alba Longa upon this 
ridge above the caput aquae Ferentinae, though his reasons for 
doing so were not those of Gell. In his Secondo Rapporto 
sugli studi e scoperte paleoetnologiche p. 31 he says “I have 
seen with my own eyes the exact sites of the discoveries, which 
give the station of the caput aquae Ferentinae the extension of 
a large city”; and ib, 35 he connects the fact that at this point 
the ground showed considerable traces of the action of a 
stream, while the pottery was in some cases found off its 
balance, which seemed to him to point to an inundation, with 
the above-mentioned legend of the destruction of the house of 
Allodius'’, which he transfers from the Alban lake to the lake 
which once occupied the valley of the caput aquae Ferentinae. 
In the map annexed to Le Fratture vulcaniche Laziali (Es- 
tratto dagh Atti Acc. Pontif. Anno xxvi, Sess. ta del 19 

1 The legend of the fall of the use, has naturally no historical or 


palace of Allodiusintothelake(Dionys. topographical value whatsoever. 
171 § 3), of which Gell makes some 





= 
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Genn. 1873) he marks Alba Longa as occupying this site. His 
views however are advanced with considerable reserve (cf. Ann. 
Inst. 1867 p. 44, 1871 pp. 259, 260), and are rendered addition- 
ally uncertain by his acceptance of the reported discovery of 
aes grave in the later strata of peperino (Ann. Inst. 1871, 
p- 278). 


(4) Castel Gandolfo. 


The only other view which remains to be examined is that 
of Holstenius, who, commenting on Cluver p. 902 lin. 35, pro- 
poses to place Alba Longa “ad meridionalem (lacus ripam) in 
longo illo dorso, quod supra Castellum Gandolfi porrigitur : in 
quo postea Domitiani villa maxima fuit.” This identification is 
adopted by Tomassetti (Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo vol. 1, 
p. 587). “The fact that Castel Gandolfo was inhabited in the 
Middle Ages, which is clear from the documents cited by 
Cancellieri (Lettera sopra il Tarantismo pp. 99—101), confirms 
my conviction that it occupies the site of the acropolis of 
Alba Longa, as the plateau of the Pascolare below it was 
occupied by the necropolis of the city.” 

(a) The vicinity of the most important part of the Alban 
necropolis, in which remains of archaic pottery are still found 
in profusion whenever the superstratum of peperino is removed 
(I found many such fragments between Monte Cucco and 
Monte Crescenzio on the W. of the road to Marino 26/1/98), to 
Castel Gandolfo is indeed the main argument in its favour. 

Henzen (Bull. Inst. 1853 p. 9) remarks that the tombs and 
shrines of Alba Longa could hardly be supposed to have been 
at a great distance from the city, which he no doubt thought to 
have been at Palazzuolo, and, therefore, places them upon the 
road running from the Via Appia, which it left slightly above 
Boyvillae, across the Pascolare, between Monte Crescenzio and 
Monte Cucco, and thence along the N. rim of the lake crater’. 
This was the opinion of Rosa, but Pigorini, who examined the 
site with him in 1867 (see La Paleoetnologia in Roma, Relazione 
di L. Pigorini, 1867, p. 26), rejects the idea of any connexion 

1 See p. 45 supra. 
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between the tombs and the road, owing to the difference of 
level and the distance which separated them. This being so, 
Henzen’s argument may be used in support of the present 
theory. 

(6) But other arguments may be adduced, which, if in- 
direct, are none the less important, A careful examination of 
the account of the murder of Clodius in Cicero’s Pro Milone 
shows (a) that the villa of Clodius stood on rising ground above 
the Via Appia, though close to it (x § 29, xix § 51, xx § 53) 
and near Bovillae (Ascon. in Milon, vol. 111, p, 275 Teubner ed. ; 
Cic. ad Att. v 13 § 1), ie. close to the 13th mile (Nibby, 
Analisi 1 89; Canina Ann. Inst. 1854 p. 97); (6) that the villa 
had been constructed on the site and at the expense of the 
shrines and sacred groves of Alba Longa which had been 
preserved when the city was destroyed (Dionys, 111 29 §5; Livy 
129§6; Juvenal Sat. 1v 60), cf Cic. Pro Mil. xxx1 § 85 “vos 
enim iam, Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque 
obtestor, vosque Albanorum obrutae arae sacrorum populi 
Romani sociae et aequales, quas ille praeceps amentia caesis 
prostratisque sanctissimis lucis substructionum insanis molibus 
oppresserat; vestrae tum irae, vestrae religiones viguerunt, 
vestra vis valuit, quam ille omni scelere polluerat; tuque ex 
tuo edito monte, Latiaris sancte Juppiter, cuius ille lacus, 
nemora finesque saepe omni nefario stupro et scelere macu- 
larat.”” It is perhaps worth mentioning that there seems to be 
a distinction drawn between the shrines of Alba and the temple 
of Jupiter Latiaris on the mountain, which may point to a 
considerable local separation between the two In any case 
the evidence of the passage in favour of Castel Gandolfo is 
important. 

(c) Further indications are to be found in the use of the 
adjective Albanus. 

The name Albanum, which in the last century of the 
Republic came into frequent use as a designation of the villas 
between the 13th and 15th miles of the Via Appia, would 
‘hardly have been appropriate to them, standing as they did 
out of view of the lake, had Alba Longa not been at Castel 
Gandolfo—we should in that case expect to find the name 
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Aricinum or Bovillanum instead (supra p. 39). There is, further, 
far more point in the invidious designation of Domitian’s villa 
as Arx Albana’ (Dio Cass. Lxvi1 1; Juvenal rv 145; Tac. 
Agricola 45) if we suppose that its remains, still existing in the 
Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo, occupy the very site of 
Alba Longa, as Holstenius thought. 

Again, the name Albani Longani Bovillenses, which is that 
invariably used in inscriptions of the municipium of Bovillae 
(CIL. vi 1851, xiv 2405, 2406, 2409, 2411), indicates a 
peculiar closeness of connexion between Bovillae and Alba 
Longa, not shared by the other cities of Latium which also 
derived their origin from the same metropolis. It is possible 
too that the priesthoods of Bovillae had the title of Albani: in 
CIL. x1v 2410 is also mentioned a virgo (vestalis) Albana 
maxima, whose brother had directed the comitia at Bovillae, 
the inscription having been erected by the decuriones or 
Augustales of Bovillae in honour of them both: and from 
Asconius in Milon, (vol. 1m, p. 279 ed Teubner) “virgines 
quoque Albanae dixerunt mulierem ignotam venisse ad se, 
quae Milonis mandatu votum solveret, quod Clodius occisus 
esset,” we may infer that the virgines vestales Albanae resided 
at or near Bovillae. Whether they were priestesses of Bovillae 
or of Rome is doubtful. CIL. vi 2172 (found in Rome) men- 
tions a virgo vestalis arcis Albanae, and the pontifices and salii 
Albani seem to have been Roman priesthoods. (See Dessau 
CIL. xrv, p. 231.) 





1 This ‘“‘Arx Albana” must, it is 
hardly necessary to say, be entirely 
separated from the Arx Albana men- 
tioned by Livy vir 24, where he 
relates that the Gauls in 350 n.c. after 
their defeat by Popilius Laenas, ‘‘ quod 
editissimum inter aequales tumulos 
occurrebat oculis, arcem Albanam pe- 
tunt.” This may be the same as the 
arx Albana referred to in CIL. vi 
2172, x1v 2410 (cf. CLL. x1v p. 216 
note 4, p. 231 note 4). As to its site 
there ia great difference of opinion. 
Some refer it to the citadel of Alba 
Longa itself, which Bormann, Altlat. 
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Chor. p. 146, Schwegler BR. G. 1 340) 
Abeken, Mittelitalien 65, all place to 
the 8. of Palazzuolo, Holstenius ad 
Cluv. 908 1. at Castel Gandolfo: 
others to the Mons Albanus (Cluver 
908 1. 2) which is unlikely: or to 
Rocca di Papa (Riccy p. 81, Miiller m, 
137, Nibby m1, 20, Tomassetti, Via 
Latina 269), which Nibby and Tomas- 
setti consider to have been at the 
same time the arx of Fabia or Cabum 
(ll. ec. ef. Bull. Inst. 1861, 206, 1870, 
136, 1885, 186, Ann. Inst. 1873, 169, 
CIL, y1 2173-2175). 
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(d) It may, further, be noted that Dionysius 1 66 § 3 
(u7roxertas S¢ TH Wonder wedia Gavpacra pev ideiv, Trovcia Sé 
Kal olvous Kal xaprrovs éEeveyxeiv xX.) seems to apply better to 
Castel Gandolfo, which immediately overlooks the plain of the 
Campagna, than to either of the sites on the EK. of the lake. 

(e) Finally, Castel Gandolfo is a site eminently easy of 
defence: the rim of the crater is here extremely narrow, and 
the slope both to the lake and the plain is steep. The imperial 
villa has doubtless removed any traces of escarpment of the 
rock or of other fortifications, 

The only obstacle to the identification here proposed is the 
passage of Dionysius (1 66) already quoted, according to which 
the site of Alba Longa must be sought on the E. side of the 
lake. 

This single passage, however, seems hardly sufficient to 
outweigh the evidence—none the less strong because indirect— 
in favour of Castel Gandolfo, especially if the uncritical cha- 
racter of Dionysius’ work be considered. 

It may be objected that, after all, no attempt can be made 
with any prospect of success to identify the site of Alba Longa, 
since the configuration of the ground has been entirely altered 
by the activity of the Alban volcano. It is, however, a fair 
answer to this objection, that the bed of peperino, which covers 
the layer of ashes in which the so-called “hut urns” were found, 
is only three feet thick, with a layer of soil 14 inches thick above 
it (Lanciani, Ancient Rome p. 28)—an amount entirely insuf- 
ficient to change the whole character of the locality to any 
material extent—especially when we recollect that modern 
Rome lies at the least 10 feet—often far more—above the level 
of the ancient city. Our search then for Alba Longa cannot 
fairly be said to have been futile on this score: and the 
arguments brought forward seem at any rate to point with a 
fair measure of probability to Castel Gandolfo as the site. The 
appearance of the modern village, which, with its single long 
street of white houses, recalls irresistibly the ancient name, is, 
if nothing more, singularly suggestive. 


THOMAS ASHBY. 


COLOURS IN GREEK. 
XAN®@OS. 


I. THE adjective £ay@os occurs 42 times in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Most often (31 times) it is an epithet of Menelaos, 
the combination & M. ending the line in the nominative (27) 
dative (3) or accusative (1). Further the word is five times 
found, in the same position in the line, followed by proper 
names of the same metrical form (““—*) as Menelaos, viz. 
Rhadamanthus (nom. and acc.) Demeter and Agamede (£av@7y 
"A.). In one of these 36 passages the word is limited by «apy 
(x. & Mevédaos, o. 133’), but they all belong to one type. 
Then the word is twice used of the hair of Achilles (A. 197, 
W. 141) and twice of that of Odysseus (vy. 399= 431). Lastly 
the word is twice used of horses (I. 407 and A. 680). 

In the Iliad we also find Hav@os (1) as the name of a man 
killed on the Trojan side E, 152, (2) as the divine name of the 
Skamandros river, and as the name of the Lycian river, and 
(3) as the name of a horse of Achilles. Hector’s horse Xanthos 
is only mentioned in ©, 185, a line that is generally condemned. 

If we examine the few passages in which the word is not 
combined with a proper name—they are six, or rather only 
five in all (v. 431 being merely v. 399 changed from first to 
third person)—we are met with two, or, as I think, three 
serious difficulties. 


1 In such a line as this— xépy has displaced div. Cf. 8. 247 

o. 133 rovs & rye wpds ddpa|| kara dGua dow in this part of the line: 

xdpy EavOds Mevéhaos—fowwdyaddés isthe for the absence of emphasis on édp ef. 
regular epithet of Menelaos. Perhaps ds ddmos in 3. 618, 


4—2 
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(1) Athene gave Odysseus, when she changed him for the 
better in Phaeacia, ovAas xowas (f. 231). When she reverses 
this change in Ithaca, she says 

v. 399 EavOas & éx Knehadas odéow tplyas 
(cf. ab. 431), 
Accordingly Athene had given him ‘yellow hair’ in Phaeacia. 
Yet when she next made him beautiful, 
mw. 176 xvdvear & éyévovtTo yeverades api yévecor. 
(2) Further in the quite general lines of the Iliad 
I. 406 Aniorol pév ydp re Boes kal idia phra 
KTNTOL Se Tpitrodés Te Kal immwv EavOa xapnva 
the limited expression ¢. Fav@a x. appears in odd contrast with 
idia pda. 

(3) Again we may surely call un-Homeric the casual 
introduction of natural colour (as distinct from light and 
shade: cf. Gladstone, Studies in Homer, 111. pp. 457—499) in 
these six passages, in those already quoted, as well as in the 
remaining three, in 

A. 680 frmous b¢€ EavOas Exarov Kai trevTyKovTa’, 
and, yet more, in 
A. 197 EavOjs 6é couns Ere I1nXelwva, 
and W.141 (Achilles) Eav@qv azexeipato yairny. 

The epics show little appreciation of natural colour. Of 
what colour did the poet imagine Helen’s eyes? or her hair? 
With Homer she is #vKouo0s, kadXixopos: Euripides speaks of 
her Boorptyous EavOAs xouns, Hel. 1224. Apollo the golden- 
haired is merely axepoexouns T. 39. The hair of Paris («épaz 
aynaé A. 385, cf. T. 55) and of Euphorbos (copa Xapirecouy 
owoiat P. 51) was deserving of special notice, but nothing is 
said of colour. Similarly colour is absent from the simile of 
the otatos im7os, though we are told 

Z. 509 inpod O€ Kapn eye, audi S€ yairar 
@uos aiacovTas. 


' Did this suggest dio wer forOar | trmwv dyé\as, Anaxandrides apud Athen, 
131 c? 
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As parallels to the black hair of Odysseus in 7. 176 we can 
refer to Poseidon cvavoyairns, to the eyebrows «vdvear of Zeus 
and Here A. 528=P. 209, O. 102, and to the yatra: cvdveat 
X. 402 of Hector. In the last case the context seems to make 
clear that the dark black hair is mentioned as something 
beautiful, to heighten our sorrow for Hector’s treatment by 
Achilles : 


X. 401 rod & Hp eArcopévaro Kovioanos, appl dé yairas 
xudveat TitvaytTo, Kapn 5 atrav év Kovinet 
KeiTO Tapos yapiev, 


But in none of the 40 passages in which fav@og is used of 
men or gods is there any indication that the poet has any 
special reason for breaking his rule of neglecting natural colour. 
Similarly, with the casual mention of fav garda Kkapnva 
contrast the terms of admiration 


K. 436 rod 6% Kaddlorous famous tdov nde peytorous" 
AeuvKOTEpoL yLovos, Oeiew 8 avéuorciv opoios. 


II. All these difficulties would vanish, and no fresh diffi- 
culties would be introduced, if Fav@os were taken to be, not a 
word of colour, but the equivalent of eapn KOMOwYTES, EVTAO- 
Kapos, etc., and cadriO pit (xadditpixes ioe 14 times). I there- 
fore propose to derive it from the same root as Lithuanian kasd 
a plait, Slavonic kosd hair, cesati to comb, with which Prellwitz 
Et. Wb. d. gr. Spr. connects Eéw. On this theory Fav@os 
properly denotes long, thick, ‘combable’ hair. As a standing 
epithet it denotes (like xpatepos or 1rodas wks) the possession 
of a common desirable attribute in an uncommon degree, the 
hair being the common ornament of the Achaeans, It was 
perhaps an indication of bodily strength as well as beautiful in 
itself, and is well assigned to Menelaos' who is, perhaps, the 
most perfect example of Achaean chivalry: contrast the 
metrically equivalent combination xparepos Avoundns. The 
Eav0n yairn V. 141 was a curl, 

W. 142 tiv pa Srepyevs trotaye tpéde tTyrcOowcar, 


1 Menelaos is represented with long Cf. ‘the seven locks’ of Samson, Judges 
curls on the archaic monument shown xvi, 19. 
in Helbig, das homerische Epos*, p, 217. 
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and it is quite natural that Athene, to attract Achilles’ 
attention, should take hold of a long curl (Fav@j5 xopns re, 
A. 197). Eav6nj Anpunrnp reappears as évAoxapos e. 125: 
the former epithet does not seem to be suggested by the 
colour of ripe corn, the verse-ending & A. (~+-+-—) being 
merely an imitation of the common ending fav@as MevédXaos 
(—4uv=+v). 

Long hair is a natural result of Odysseus’ transformation in 
Od. vi. It seems not unlikely that Fav@as was used in Od. xiii. 
instead of o\as (ovAas Hee Kopas € 231) simply in order to 
avoid the combination ovAas...0Aéom. ovAos seems to be for 
rodvo-s, Brugmann (Grundriss 1°. p. 475: ¢ was lost com- 
paratively early before o (cf. Monro H. Gr’ p. 372 and Brug- 
mann Grundriss* I. p. 306), and, ovA being from ods, there is 
no true diphthong, but 6. Jordan J. f. Phil. 1876, p. 166 
conjectured that the name Aithon assumed r. 183 by Odysseus 
might refer to “das réthlich blonde Haar.” But the meaning 
of ai@wy is itself obscure: it is sufficient to note here that 
®. 185, on which Gobel specially relied as proving the meaning 
‘fulvus’ (see Ameis-Hentze, Anhang oc. 372), is spurious*. 

‘Long-hair’ seems as suitable as ‘ Fair-hair’ to be the name 
of a man (E. 152 Xanthos and Thoon, ‘ Long-hair’ and ‘ Swift,’ 
sons of Phainops, ‘Brightface’) or of rivers. Most people 
would probably find an effect, not a cause, of the name Xanthos 
in the story of Aristotle 519° 18 Soxe? 52 cai 6 Xedpavdpos 
motauos EavOa ta mpdoBara Tovey: d10 Kai tov “"Opnpor dacw 
avti XKapdvdpov Ravbov mpocayopevew aitov*®. Again, as the 
name of the Lycian river Xanthos cannot be the translation of 
any Indo-European or Semitic word meaning ‘sandy,’ ‘ yellow’ 
(see Pape-Benseler Gr. Eigennamen, or Ebeling Lex. Hom.), 
if the Lycians were distinct from both Indo-Europeans and 
Semitics, as Kretschmer maintains (Zinleitung in die Geschichte 
der gr. Sprache c. X.). 

As to Xanthos and Balios («aAXirpeye tm P, 504), we 


1 TIdppos son of Achilles ia of course dros, Xanthos, scheint...erst mit den 
not Homeric. Lykiern in die Troas eingeschmuggelt’ 

2 Thename Kouaéwisnot Homeric. Kretschmer Einleitung, p. 189. 

4 ‘Der Nebenname des Skaman- 
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hear of their @aXepy yairn P, 439, cf. V. 281—2, and of Xanthos 
in particular we read, how he bowed his head, 
T, 405 Traca 5 yairn 
tevyAns ékepimotca rapa tuyov oddas tkaven. 


But does not ‘Bayard’ correspond better with ‘ Pie-bald’ (ef. 
L. S.) Badtos? To this I reply that the meaning of Baduds 
is uncertain, and that the interpretation ‘spotted’ may have 
been suggested by a word that must really be quite distinct 
from Homeric Badios, viz. dadids (7d hadwv cai to Badwov 
Aéeyovow emi Trav éyovTwv TL AevKdY ev TO peT@rw Schol. 
Theocr. viii. 27, Ahrens Buc. Gr. Rell. 11. 290). Liddell and 
Scott give ‘spotted’ ‘dappled’ as the meaning in Euripides, 
but ‘swift’ for Oppian: cf. Badlos wédas aivetos a hound, 
Bergk* fr. a6. 39, 5 (Mss. Bavos moéas averés), a fragment 
which may be derived from Stesichoros. The scholion (Dindorf 
iy., II. 149) on the names Xanthos and Balios runs réy pév amo 
THS Xpoids ovowate: Tov Se amo tod myndav—as the note now 
stands, the last words cannot refer to Pedasos. Eustathius 
(1051, 17) recognises the two meanings tayvs and otixtos. 
Both meanings may be merely conjectural. In the sense of 
‘swift’ or ‘strong’ I should connect the word not with Barro, 
the Homeric use of which lends little support to such a 
derivation, but rather with Sk. béla, ‘strength, Lat. de-bilis 
and perhaps SéArepor, on which words see Brugmann Grundriss* 
1. p. 507. The modern Hindi bail ‘ox’ is from this root ac- 
cording to Platts, Hind. Dict. s. v. 

So far then as concerns the Homeric poems the derivation 
and meaning proposed is satisfactory. 


Ill. The development of meaning whereby £avGos ‘long,’ 
‘luxuriant’ as an epithet of hair, came to denote fair hair and 
then fair light-coloured things in general, so that Xenophanes 
speaks of dprot Eav@oi i 9 B*, may be regarded as the combined 
effect of two post-Homeric changes of fashion. One of these 
is a distinct admiration for fair hair, shown by the occurrence 
from Hesiod onwards of such expressions as ‘ golden-haired.’ 
We find no such phrases in Homer. The ‘golden-hair’ of the 
horses of Zeus ypucénow eGeipnow xopowvre ©. 42 is to be 
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understood literally, like their brazen hoofs (yaA«o7o08’ (raw 
cf. the ypvaeos Acdos made for Achilles by Hephaistos =. 612. 
The metal is chosen for its brilliance. But such words as 
xpucoKouns (Hes. Theog. 947 yp. 6¢ Acwvucos EavOnv ‘Apiadvnr) 
or ypvcomAoKapos (used of Leto H. Ap. 205—in Homer she is 
simply nvxoyzos) do not occur at all. Apollo indeed continued 
to be painted with black hair down to the time of Ion if the 
passage given by Athenzus is genuine, the form juelp@y in it 
being due to the com piler, Sophocles is represented as saying 
(604 B) ovd' o romrns [cot apéoxer] <o> eyo xpueoKopav 
"AmoANwva (Pind. Ol. vi. 41). ypucéas yap ef érroincer o 
fw@ypados tas tov Geod Kopas Kal oy peAaivas, Yeipoy ay Tv TO 
Soypadn ua. 

The other change was that grown men ceased to wear 
their hair long and curled. Archilochus expresses his contempt 
for that fashion. 

Fr. 58 Bergk* od pitéw peyav otpatnyov ovde SuaTreTAvypevov 
ovdé Bootpuyaioe yaipov KTA. 

Xenophanes even speaks as though the Homeric fashions of 

carefully dressed hair and purple shawls were distinctly Lydian, 

when he says of the men of Colophon 


Fr. 3 Bergk* 
aBpoavvas bé panera avwdedéas tapa Avddy 


PS eR Rc SSCP SPT ee PT eee Kr he eee ee 


adxaéot, vatrnosw dryadspevor evTrpeTréea ow 
agkntols odunv Xpipace Sevopevor, 


The effect of this change was the general disappearance of 
long black hair. For the hair of children and young men was 
comparatively light. Even Homer notices the brightness of 
the child’s hair 

Z. 401 ‘Exropiény ayamnrov adtyxiv aotépt Karo’, 
and Aristotle tells us 797 b 24 rav maidiwvy draytrav ai 


1 Compare and contrast Hogarth pp. 69 the ‘golden-haired babies’ of the 
A Wandering Scholar in the Levant, Anatolian Turk. 


« 


| 
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xkedadal cat apyas ev yivovtas muppal...ouoims 6€ Kai Tepl... 
TO yévetov Gtav dpywvTa TO TpaTov...yevecav. But the women, 
who, like the children and the youths, wore their hair long, 
believed that Eros 
Eur. Dan. bidet xatomtpa nal xopns EavOicpata., 

Consequently long hair was very often fair hair, or at least 
those who had long hair desired it should be also regarded as 
fair. The two attributes long and fair became associated, and 
Eav@os, properly a term of admiration for long hair, came to 
denote long fair hair, Compare the word fair. It is con- 
nected with wmyos, and in the earliest English means beautiful 
to the eye, but it has acquired the meaning, when used of 
complexion or hair, of light as opposed to dark, The further 
development of £av@os into a word of colour is not difficult. 


IV, The state of things in Euripides, who uses f£avéos 
fairly often (25 times according to Beck’s Index), seems to bear 
out this account. The word.is always used of hair, unless we 
read @piyxeuara, I. T. 73, Further, the word is frequently (12 
times) used in connection with such words as Boorpuyos Cycl. 
499, Or. 1532, Bac. 235, Hel. 1224, wrdxapos El. 1071, J. A. 
758, wAoxos H. F, 233 and yaitrn El. 515, I. T. 173, Tr. 227, 
Cycl, 75, Hipp. 220, ie. fair hair is usually long hair. Further 
those who have this fair hair are generally young. Those who 
have it are Harmonia Med. 832 and Cassandra J. A. 758, 
Clytaimnestra El. 1071, Glauce Med. 980, Helen Hel. 1224, 
Iphigeneia J. A. 681, 1366, 7. T. 173 and Phaedra Hipp. 134, 
220. Then we have the child of Heracles H. F. 998 and the 
children of Medeia Med, 1141. Of deities we have only 
Dionysos Bac. 235, Cycl. 75; and of men, Menelaos Or. 1532, 
I. A. 175, Lycos H. F. 233, Heracles H. F. 362, Hippolytos 
Hipp. 1345, Orestes Hl. 515, cf. J. 7. 52 and Parthenopaios 
Ph, 1159. Dionysos was generally represented as youthful. 
On Lycos Wilamowitz (H. F. 233) remarks ‘the beautiful fair 
hair of Lycos is emphasized, because he is young and strong, 
in order to contrast with his cowardice.’ The fair hair of 
Heracles is mentioned in connection with his first labour. 
Orestes was certainly young when he killed his mother, and 
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also, presumably, at the date of the J, 7. Hippolytos was of 
course young, and we may suppose the same of Parthenopaios. 
Menelaos is Fav@os in Euripides because he is in Homer: the 
contempt felt by the later Greeks for long fair hair on a man 
of his age (cf. Eur. Or. 1532) must have helped the post- 
Homeric degradation of his character. We get the combina- 
tion of youth with fair Boorpvyo: or yaltn or wAcKor in the 
case of Dionysos, Lykos and Orestes (cf. Or. 387). So probably 
EavOoxopav Aavady, Pindar N, ix. 17 = 40, means “the youthful 
chivalry of Hellas,” and Eav@oxopuas IlroXewaios Theocr. xvii. 
103 flatters Ptolemy on his youth; he was 24 at his accession}, 
Setting aside the case of Menelaos in which the classical writers 
were influenced by Homer, we should have no little difficulty 
to find an example in post-Homeric times to support Ameis- 
Hentze's note on the £av@ai tpiyes of Odysseus v. 399, “die 
blonden, weil Odysseus dem epischen Singer noch als schiner 
und kraftiger Held erscheint.” Odysseus was surely not shown 
to the Phaeacians in the guise of a youth or stripling “full of 
himself, and new to persons and things.” 


NOTE. 
XANTHOS AND LYKIOI. 


Are these genuine Greek words, and not rather foreign 
words in a Greek dress, like Popxus B. 862, which represents 
Phrygian Bherekunt according to Kretschmer Ill. pp. 186, 229 ? 
Xanthos is not found as a geographical term in Greece (though 
it is true that a Xanthos was son of the Erymanthos in 
Arcadia). The Xanthus in Epirus Aen. iii. 350 may be put 
down as a poetic fiction. In Miletos was a family called 


1 Cf. Plato Lysis 217 p, ef ris coi Then came wandering by 
(Menexenos] farfas ofeas ras rplxas Ashadowlike an angel, with bright hair 
«rk. and Theocr, u. 78. Cf. too in Dabbled in blood. 
reference to the young son of Henry VI, Rich, III, i 4, 52, 
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Riféaytis deriving its name from Evfav@ios or EvEavrios, son 
of the Cretan Minos: cf. Evéavrida vacov (Ceos) Bacch. ii. 8 
with Kenyon’s note. The double form of this name -v6- 
beside -y7- may be due to assimilation to fav@es; or both -vr- 
and -v@- may represent a non-Aryan -nt-, cf. Kretschmer 
Ll, pp. 293 seq. Eav@os may be connected with this Evfarris— 
the Lycian city Xanthos was so called dd ZavOov Aiyumrriov 
4 Kpntos oixeorod (Steph. Byz.). As this non-Aryan -nt- 
appears as -nd- in Asia Minor, e.g. in Pandaros (Kretschmer 
tb, p. 296), one would like to know the view of those skilled in 
these matters, as to the possibility of Xanthos, as the name of 
acity, river and man, being identical with the god Sandon. 

Again, why should the Egyptians of the 14th cent. have 
used the term Ru-ka or Ru-ku for the Lycians, if the name 
Avxtos were a Greek invention? and can Avxvos be separated 
from Aveawy ? 

The Greeks do not seem to have suspected that Xanthos 
and Lykioi were more Greek than Sirmis or Sibros, Arna and 
Tremileis. 

Against the view that Xanthos &c. in the north are poetical 
borrowings is the circumstance that we should, I think, have 
to suppose not one, but two distinct loans, for the Iliad places 
the northern Lykie at a distance from Xanthos-Skamandros. 
We have two groups of names, First at Ilion, Xanthos [ef. 
Xanthe, name of the Troad, Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpwas, and 
Hesych.] and Lykaon, son of Priam, and secondly in the 
valley of the Aisopos the Lykie of Pandaros, son of Lykaon. 

Dr Leaf writes on E. 105 “The only strange thing is that 
the Trojan Lycians disappear at the end of the episode of 
Pandaros (296) &c.” But P.’s followers do not appear to be 
known as Av«io. They are Tpwes B. 826, and naturally 
merge in the mass of Trojans after the death of their chief. 


C. M. MULVANY. 


ILOP®YPEOS. 


I, A very slight examination of commentaries &. on 
Homer shows that there is no general agreement about the 
meaning of wopdipeos. In Ameis-Hentze’s Odyssey 8, 428 we 
find (xia) “ wopduvpeov hier in der urspriinglichen Bedeutung 
(vgl. tropdipw) aufwallend.” On A. 482= 8. 428 Dr Leaf 
writes “ zropdvpeor, a word which seems to be properly used, as 
here, of the dark colour of disturbed waves.” But Professor 
Henke, Homers Odyssee, Hilfsheft (Teubner, 1896) p. 100, 
declares that “das aufgewiihlte, zerstiebende, schiumende 
Wasser, etwa am Vordersteven des Schiffes, ist glitzernd, zrop- 
gupeos.” Similarly he explains (p. 150) that on beds were laid 
piyea, “ Kissen, die mit weissen Ueberziigen versehen sind und 
deshalb cvyadcevta mopdupea, glinzende, schimmernde genannt 
werden” and (p. 160) “ Die Farbe des Mantels ist rot, douvixo- 
eooa, oder schimmernd, schillernd, zopdupén.” But in Ameis- 
Hentze® I’, 126 diarhaxa wopdupénv is “ein purpurfarbiges.” 
Again, in L. 8." we read that when the word is used of stuff, 
cloths &c. “it does not mean purple or red, but dark, russet, 
without any notion of artificial colour; for the purple-jish 
(7oppvpa) was unknown to Hom.; nor does he seem to have 
been acquainted with the art of dyeing, except in the rudest 
form, Jl, 4. 141.” The meaning of the word would therefore 
seem to be still open to discussion, and I should like to suggest 
the following arrangement. 


II. In accordance with its etymology, as an epithet of the 
shore-water Ga (once), of a wave xdua, both at sea (thrice) and 
in a river (twice), wop@upeos means “violently disturbed,” 
“ surging,” “swelling.” 
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If. 391 The yapaépaz swollen with heavy rain run down 
eis Aa tropdupény, i.e. into the shore-water which is violently 
agitated by this influx from the hills. 

In A. 482 = 8. 428 (the time in A. is early day, in §. early 
night) a wave surges and roars around the stem of a sailing 
vessel. In reference to this passage Breusing (Fleckeisens 
Jahrbiicher 1885, p. 82) justly remarked that the scholiast’s 
#éXay is as suitable to sunlight. Similarly v. 85 in the wake 
of the Phaeacian ship, which went faster than the fastest birds, 
a wave of the roaring sea wropdupeov péya Gide. 

Again we hear once or twice of a great wave miraculously 
surging up in a river: 


@. 326 ropdipeovy S dpa xipa Sureréos rotapmoio 
loraT aeupopevov. 


A. 243 ropdipeov § dpa xiua trepiatdOn ovjpe: loov 
Kupt@ber, kpurrev dé Geov Ovntnv te yuvaixa. 


In the latter passage the scene is év mpoyons tworamov, but 
according to Ebeling’s Ler. Hom., s. v. mopupeos, the wave, 
which is due to Poseidon, is a wave of the sea. This doubt, 
however, does not affect our interpretation. 

The verb ropdipw (rop-dip-iw), a reduplicated intensive 
verb (cf. popuupa) from /bhur, has much the same meaning in 
the only passage of the poems in which it is not figurative, 
viz. &. 16, where it describes the heaving of the billows when 
we see 


“The water swell before a boisterous storm” 
(Rich. IIT, 2. 3, 43). 


It occurs there in a simile, and the whole passage is the best 
illustration of its transferred meaning: 


B.16 ws & Gre rophipy wédayos péya xvpate code, 
docopevoy Auyéwy avéuwv Aawnpa Kédevba, 
aUTw@S, OVO apa Te TpoKUAivdera ovdeTEpwoe, 
Tpiv Tiva Kexpipevoyv xataBrypevar ex Aros ovpor, 
@S 0 YyEepw@v wWppaive, Sarlouevos Kata Auvpor, 
biyOade'... 
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With this compare 

®, 551 modda 5é of xpadin woppupe pévovtt, i.e. Agenor 
was “sorely moved” in mind as he considered whether he 
should flee with the rest or not. Slightly changed (you, xudyre) 
the expression recurs 6. 427, 572 and «. 309, The passages in 
the fourth book describe Menelaos pondering the words of 
Eidothee and of Proteus, and the last refers to Odysseus after 
Hermes told him about Circe, and gave him the magic herb, 
It is to be noted that ropdupew perhaps does not itself convey 
any idea of hesitation between conflicting courses, but only the 
notion of being disturbed. 

With sropdipew cf. the use in the Rig-Veda of the intensive 
3. sg. Pres. Ind. jarbhuriti = to move quickly to and fro (“sich 
rasch hin und her bewegen, zucken, zappeln”). The participles 
jarbhurat, jarbhurana have the same meaning or are used of 
the play (ziingeln) of fire (see Grassmann, Lexicon zum R. V. 
col. 940 s.v. bhur). 

In these instances wopdupeos acts as a verbal adjective to 
Tmoppupew, and one cannot help suspecting that the word is 
really an instance of -co- used (rarely, in Greek, Monro H. Gr.? 
p- 101) as a primary suffix. When the word came to denote a 
colour, then analogy with «vaveos and similar words may have 
brought about the change’. 


III. Besides ropdvpw we find in the two Epics the 
transitive verb dipw. In Attic this verb had often a meaning 
not far remote from that of zropdipe, viz. to jumble, confuse, 
In Homer we have only six instances of it, and in all it is used 
of wetting something solid with a liquid that leaves a mark, 
generally with tears . 162 p. 103 o. 173 7. 596, and twice 
with blood «. 397 ¢. 21. This development of meaning seems 
to require us, if @vpm is rightly derived from the same root as 
mwoppupw, to suppose that the Greeks were already acquainted 
with some process of dyeing in which they moved about 
(€pvpov) the solid to be stained in adye. As the result of such 
moving about was to stain, @vpew acquired this specialised 
meaning. 


' The Aeolic rop¢iipios, of course, is no evidence. 
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The adjective tropdupeos (“in a middle-muddle in the 
dyeing vat” Grant Allen Colowr-Sense p. 270) underwent a 
change of meaning similar to that of wedupyévos to be “in a 
stained condition ” (this participle is the commonest form from 
dvpw in H.), but in the case of the adjective the process of 
change was carried further. The adjective could be used by 
the poet to denote colour without any mention of the colouring 
matter, whereas the verb @vpw is always accompanied in the 
poems by a dative (once a genitive) which expresses that with 
which the thing is stained. Further the adjective was limited 
to the important colours obtained from the purple shell-fish and 
from the coccus ilicis: and, lastly, the colouring process being 
forgotten, the word could be used to denote objects naturally 
coloured. 


(a) Objects artificially coloured. We have 16 instances of 
the word so used, to which we should add the three cases of 
aXuropdupos. This word is most simply and satisfactorily 
explained as sea-purple, i.e. dyed with purple obtained from 
the sea, which was reckoned better and more valuable than 
cochineal, In the wonderful Ithacan cave the nymphs 


v. 108 gape’ vpaivovew aditropdupa, 
and the Queen of the Phaeacians sat 
6.53 & 306 nrAdkata otpwhic’ aditropdupa. 


The wool of Arete was ‘purple-in-grain, for the dye is 
fastest if the wool is dyed before spinning: see the note in 
Furness’ Variorum Shakespeare, m. n. D. p. 41) and cf. Exodus 
xxxy. 25. The existence of addurdpdupos by the side of 
aopupeos, and the limitation of the former word to things 

ssessed by nymphs and Phaeacians, seem to show that the 
purple of ordinary beings was of an inferior kind. But it would 
seem as if even this were not in common use. The purple 
carpets and rugs' are used for guests in the house of Arete 
7. 337, Circe x. 353, Menelaos 8. 298, Odysseus v. 151, and in 
the hut of Achilles J, 200 and 2. 645. The Phaeacians, who 





! Cf. the coloured, wadded quilt razi,i commonly used in India in the cold 
weather. 
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have everything handsome about them, use a purple ball @. 373 
in their dance. Hector’s bones are wrapped in purple mwémAoc 
Q, 796: Helen and Andromache weave great purple webs 
(according to the accepted reading TI’. 126, X. 441). Telemachus 
wears a purple shawl 6. 115, 154 when he goes to visit 
Menelaos, and similarly Odysseus represents himself as paying 
calls in Crete in a purple shawl, and receiving such a thing 
(SéarXaxa) as a present 7. 225, and 242: the Phaeacians also 
gave him a purple ¢apos @. 84. Lastly Agamemnon took a 
purple @apos in his hand, evidently to attract attention, when 
he started to rally the Greeks ©, 221. 


(b) Objects not artificially coloured. 


(i) The word is applied to blood shed in battle in P. 361 
(aipart 5¢ yOav Severo mopdupéw), and we are told of Hypsenor, 
whose hand was cut off by the sword, of Kleoboulos, whose neck 
was struck with the sword, and of Echeclos, whose head was cut 
in two with the sword 


Tov 0€ Kar dace 
E\AaBe topphipeos Gavatos Kal poipa Kparazy. 
(E. 83 TI. 334 T. 477) 


Cf. Shirley’s lines . 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
see where the victor-victim bleeds: 


or the references under purple in Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. 
In the three cases of 7. Gavaros our attention is directed to the 
loss of blood, in E. 82 by the words aiwatcecoa dé yeip redio 
méce, and in II. 334 T. 477 by wav & irePeppavOn Eidos aipart: 
and it seems safe to assume that the loss of blood was more 
sudden and greater than when death was caused by a spear 
which stuck in the body. 


(ii) The two remaining imstances are included in the 
following passage : 
P.547 niire wrophupénv ipw Ovntoict tavveon 
ZLevs €& ovpavobev, tépas eupevat 7 Trorepot0, 
) Kal yetuavos Sucbarrréos, bs pda Te Epyor 
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avOpwrous avéravoev éri yOovi pra dé Kndet, 
@¢$ 9) Toppupén vedérn TuKacaca @ avTHV 
bvcer “Ayatay eOvos, éyerpe b€ Pata ExacTov, 


Veckenstedt (Geschichte der griechischen Farbenlehre pp. 91 
—4) says that in the language of some primitive peoples the 
rainbow is called simply ‘red’, or special emphasis is laid on 
the red, the reason for this being that red suggests fire or blood. 
So in our passage the purple rainbow isa portent of war and 
mopdupeos Gavaros, or of the fiery scirocco. The war-goddess 
Athene, who in A came down to the earth like a shooting-star 
cast by Zeus 

A. 76 % vavrnot Tépas He oTpaT@ evpét Aadr, 

i.e., presumably, as a sign of a storm or of a battle, here wraps 
a fiery red cloud about her when she comes to excite yet 
further the contest over Patroclos. The cloud moving with 
divine rapidity makes a long line of red light which the poet 
compares to a rainbow. It seems inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the Homeric treatment of colour to suppose, as 
Veckenstedt suggests, that, as purple is “Rot mit Blauschimmer,” 
it 1s used here in reference to the blue as well as the red in 
the rainbow. 


IV. All the Homeric instances have now been surveyed. 
The explanations, given in somewhat dogmatic form, have 
perhaps the merit of being appropriate, and of involving nothing 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the Homeric treatment of 
colour. There remains the duty of considering the use made 
of purpureus by the Augustan poets, for, on the assumption 
that the account just given be correct, the meaning is not 
obvious of 


purpureis ales oloribus (Hor. C. iv. 1, 10) 
and of 
bracchia purpurea candidiora nive 
(Albinovanus, Eleg. 1. 62). 
Horace may indeed have intended wonderful purple swans 
like the purple ram of Simonides (/’r. 21), which in its turn 
Journal of Philology. vow, xxvi. 5) 
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may have been suggested by the Homeric rams fodvedes eipos 
éyovres (t, 426). Albinovanus, again, may have referred to 
snow as seen when 
“Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light”. 

On the other hand, at least in the line of Albinovanus, it is 
more likely that purpureus means ‘bright,’ ‘shining.’ To such 
a use of the word certain passages in Catullus and Vergil may 
have given rise, In the well-known description of sunrise at 
sea Catullus applied purpureus to light : 


purpureaque procul nantes ab luce refulgent 
(LXIV. 275). 


In this line (which no doubt gives us the poet’s interpretation 
of xia wopdpeov) purpurea is used as literally as in the 
passage just quoted from Shelley. Vergil followed with 

largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
purpureo, (Aen, vi. 640) 
where, again, ‘purpureo’ is literal, as in Shelley, and with 
lumenque juventae 
purpureum 
(Aen. i. 590), 
with which compare the well-known verse of Phrynichus (apud 
Athen. 604 a) 
Aaprrer & él twopdhupéars waphor Pas epwros. 

This application of ‘purpureus’ to light may have misled 
Horace in (des iv. (written after the death of Vergil) and 
Albinovanus into applying the epithet to objects which are not 
purple, but shine very brightly. None, I think, of the passages 
collected by commentators from Vergil’s own poems requires the 
meaning ‘lustrous’. ‘ver purpureum’ (Kel. ix. 40; so Tibullus 
iii. 5, 4) is to be explained by ‘vere rubenti’ (Georg. 1i, 319), for 
in spring ‘mother Flora’ 

praespargens ante vial 


cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 
(Lucr, v. 739) 
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Special mention may be made of the following writings: 

Grant Allen: The Colour-Sense, 1879. 

A. Breusing: Nautisches zu Homeros, i. ropdvpew und trop- 
pupeos (Fleckeisens Jahrbiicher 1885). 

Veckenstedt: Geschichte der grtechischen Farbenlehre, 1888 
ec. 16, 17 and 30. 

Dedekind: Ein Bettrag zur Purpurkunde, 1898 (known to 
me only through the review in Literarisches Centralblatt, 
November 1898). 


C. M. MULVANY. 


XAOPHIS. 


The epithet yA@pnis of the nightingale 7, 518 I should like 
to interpret ‘songster. The English and German name means 
‘the night-singer’, and the last syllable is related to our yell, 
German gellen to resound, old German galan to sing, and also 
to yedtdov: cf. Skeat, and Kluge, s. w., and Fick 1 416. 
From yeA- would be formed first *yAwpo-, in which -Aw- 
represents a long sonant as in 8\w6-pd-s, otpw-rd-s (cf. Brug- 
mann, Grundriss I p. 475), and thence a noun of action, the 
feminine of which would be our yAw@pnis. The masculine 
would exist in yAwpevs, a bird of which we seem only to know 
that it was the enemy of certain birds (Arist. 609° 7, 25). In 
Hesychios we certainly find yAwpeds' épyiOdprov yAwpov but 
this is quite likely to be merely a guess. Until a sure instance 
can be found of the termination -evs being equivalent merely 
to -os (as though ‘epevs should be no more than (epos) such 
interpretations as ‘ brown bright’ (Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey), 
or ‘supple-necked’ or ‘ liquid-voiced’ (see Marindin, C. R. 1898 
Feb. p. 37), must surely remain improbable. 

Aristotle vouches for the colour of the yAwpis and yAwpior 
(615" 32 4 6€ eadoupévn yAewpis dia TO TA KaTw@ EYewW wypa, 
617* 28 o 8& yAwpiwy yAwpos Gdos), and these words present no 
grammatical difficulty: cf. such a feminine as ‘Ayatis, and 
paraxiov, Setrxaxpiov (both given in L. 8. from Aristophanes) 
beside paraxos, deiAaxpos, see Brugmann Grundriss 11. p. 337, 
There is therefore no reason for separating these words from 
xAwpos. But we should perhaps separate the female name 
XAd@pis from yAwpes green, and make it ‘loud’. We find at 
least in Pausanias (see Pape-Benseler Gr. Higenn. s.v. XA@pts 2) 
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a story that Melibcoea daughter of Niobe turned pale at the 
death of her brothers and sisters and was therefore called 
Chloris. But rather Meliboia ‘Sweet voiced’ = Chloris ‘ Loud.’ 
Another daughter of Niobe was called Melia, a short form of 
Meliboia, cf. Fick-Bechtel Gr. Personennamen p. 400. The 
story given by the scholiast on 7. 518 connects Niobe and her 
children with the story of *Anédov. Pape-Benseler mentions 
another Chloris, daughter of Pieros. This Pieros, whichever he 
may have been of the four that they give J. I. s. v. [vepos, 
was connected with the Muses or Linos. Hence my interpreta- 
tion is again suitable. 


C. M. MULVANY. 


OXFORD MSS. OF DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSEUS, 
DE COMPOSITIONE VERBORUM. 


§ 1. Unriu the end of this century the text of the ‘rhetorica’ 
of Dionysius was much neglected. The sober, if somewhat 
pedantic, judgments of the critic, are usually intelligible despite 
the corruptness of the text. So Reiske’s edition has remained 
the standard edition until the publication, in this year, of the 
text of Radermaeher and Usener’. Reiske’s text had not a 
sufficient foundation in manuscript evidence. Before Reiske, 
Hudson did not possess a first-hand knowledge of the Paris 
MSS which he used, and did not collate Savile’s transcript of 
the ‘exemplar Dudithii*’ with great diligence. Upton did a 
good deal for the explanation of the ‘de compositione verbo- 
rum.’ Sylburg, who published his text and notes in 1586, 
greatly improved Dionysius’ text, but he had none of the MSS 
at hand which are now chiefly valued. R. Stephanus (1547) 
and H. Stephanus (1554) contributed much to the improve- 
ment of the text. Their editions with those of Aldus Manutins 
(1508, 1513) and Victorius* (1581) are even now the foundation 
of the critical study of these rhetorical treatises. 

§ 2. It is unfortunate that a complete edition of the 
‘rhetorica’ of Dionysius, if designed, was never carried out by 
Petrus Victorius, Piero Vettori‘ was born July 3rd, 1499, and 
died December 18th, 1585. Among his pupils, friends and 

1 Opuseula, vol. 1. Teubner 1899. Isaeus and Deinarchus. Sylburg first 
Vol. 11, is not yet published, published the ‘de admirabili vi dicendi 
° For the ‘exemplar Dudithii’ see in Demosthene’ and the ‘de Thu- 
Sadée, de Dionys, Hal. script. rhet, cydide.’ 
p.6,n.2. Usener praef. p. xxix. 4 See Riidiger’s monograph, Viec- 
® The editio princeps of thelivesof torius aus Florenz, Halle (1896), 
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correspondents were most of the learned men in Italy, and 
many outside. Victorius had a wide knowledge of Greek and 
Roman Rhetoric. He edited Demetrius zepi éppnveias in 
1552, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric in 1548, In these commentaries 
and in his ‘ Variae Lectiones” he shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ‘de compositione verborum’ and the lives of 
Lysias and Isocrates. In the introductory chapter to his 
commentary on the Rhetoric he speaks in terms of praise of 
the rhetorical writings of Dionysius, then almost neglected. 
He is anxious to rescue them from an undeserved obscurity: 
ut memoria hwius eruditi politique scriptoris cuius magnum 
nomen quondam fuit nunc obscurata renovetur ac studio meo 
illustretur’. Victorius had access to two of the chief MSS of 
Dionysius, one now at Paris, another at Florence, where he 
lived. It was probably from the latter that he derived the 
passage which he quotes in the introduction to the Rhetoric 
from the life of Isaeus, at that time unpublished. He published 
the life of Isaeus with that of Deinarchus from the Florence 
MS in 1581. The manuscript of Victorius was sent to a 
pupil and relative Tebalducci Malespini*® with a letter, asking 
him to see that it was carefully printed at Lyons, where 
Malespini was staying. Victorius wished these lives to be 
published, ne hae quoque perirent quae in uno tantum uetusto 
exemplari apud nos leguntur, ut accep. a doctis wiris et ueteris 
memoriae amatoribus. This ‘exemplar’ is Laur. L1x. 15. The 
Paris MS of Dionysius to which Victorius had access is Par, 
1741. It was lent to him by Cardinal Rodulphi, when he was 
preparing his edition of the Rhetoric. It contains Demetrius 
mepi épunveias, and of Diovysius the ‘de compositione ver- 
borum, the second letter to Ammaeus, and the spurious ‘ars 
rhetorica’, besides other treatises of Rhetoric (Usener, p. vii.). 
We have no lack of materials by which to judge of the 
methods of Victorius in verbal and textual criticism. With 
agard to the former, it is interesting to note that he tried, 
though vainly, to combat the prevalent neglect of Greek in 





1 This was perhaps written before 4 Epistol. Vict. rx. 16 Petroantonio 
the publication of the edition of R. Theobalducio Iacominio 8. Florentia 
Stephanus in 1547. Kal. Dec, mpuxxx. 
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Italy. He sent his MS of the lives of Isaeus and Deinarchus 
to Malespini at Lyons, to a country in qua floret Graeca lingua 
et eruditio. It was with sorrow that, as a concession to the 
weaker brethren who would only read Amstotle in Latin 
versions, he offered in his second edition of the Rhetoric a 
close translation. Readers of his commentaries, or of Riidiger’s 
monograph, will not need to be reminded of the importance 
which Victorius attached to the finding of Ciceronian equiva- 
lents for terms of Greek Rhetoric. His appeal is constantly 
to the ‘rhetorica’ of Cicero and to Quintilian’s ‘ Institutio 
Oratoria’, especially Bk, 1x. chap. 4. His published and 
unpublished work is pervaded by this absorbing interest}. 
As to his critical methods’, we know that in editing Aeschylus 
he kept close to the Medicean MS, in editing the Rhetoric 
to Par. 1741, in editing the lives of Isaeus and Deinarchus 
to Laur. Ltx. 15. The marginal notes in his books are largely 
reports of readings of various MSS. This is the case with his 
copy of the Aldine Rhetores Graeci of 1508. His marginal 
notes on the ‘de compositione verborum’, drawn from various 
MSS, were published in 1815 by F. Géller in his edition 
of the treatise. They have suggested many clues to those 
who have sought out the true text of Dionysius in this century. 
Victorius may even be said to have been the pioneer whose 
direction Hanow, Sadée and Usener have followed. It does 
not however appear that Victorius copied MSS himself; his 
practice was rather to jot down the principal readings in some 
MS or printed book with which he was working at the time 
when he had access to an important MS*. 

§ 3. The MSS of Dionysius’ ‘ rhetorica’ in the Bodleian are 


edition (1503?) of Ammonius’ com- 
mentary on the wepl épunrelas and 


1 Riidiger, pp. 88—101. Victorius’ 
modes of reference in his anecdota are 


well illustrated by his copy of the 
Aldine Rhetores Graeci (1508), I owe 
to the kindness of Dr Franz Boll of 
Munich a photograph of f. 515" of this 
valuable book. 

7 Codex Baroce, xxii, in the Bod. 
leian, contains many unpublished 
corrections by Victorius of the Aldine 


karyyopla: of Aristotle, 

* His diligence was unusual; he 
often copied out chapters or sections 
of authors. See Hardt’s Catal. ood, 
Mon. Compare also Munro, Lucretius 
vol. 1, p.11, where it should be noticed 
that Vettori’s books came from Rome 
to Munich in 1780. 
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all late. But one of them is unusually interesting. In 1817, 
just after the publication of Gdéller’s edition of the ‘de com- 
positione verborum’, there came to the Bodleian, in the Canonici 
collection (no. 45), a small quarto paper MS of this treatise. It 
is a copy made at some time in the xvith century, probably 
after 1560. It is based on the Florentine MS with variae 
lectiones and marginal notes’, It has not the appearance of 
being a mechanical copy: rather it seems to be the work of a 
scholar who was conversant with the MSS of the treatise and, 
while he was aware of the importance of the Florentine MS, 
saw that in many cases it needed to be corrected?» The 
marginal notes are supplied by one who quotes Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Virgil, Horace, Donatus on Terence, Terentianus de 
metris, Demetrius, Strabo, and Dionysius’ life of Isocrates. 

The only other MS of the entire treatise is a xvth century 
MS (‘olim Sarbantius’ Miscell. 230). It contains also, with 
other ‘rhetorica’, the ‘Ars Rhetorica’ and the letter to Ammaeus 
about Thucydides. This MS I propose to call S*. There is a 
MS of the Epitome of the treatise of no value (Misc. 160 = E?). 
To these should be added a MS of Thucydides which contains 
the letter to Ammaeus (Canon, 48) and a transcript of the 
‘exemplar Dudithii’ made in 1581 by* or for Sir Henry Savile, 
important as containing the life of Deinarchus. This MS 
(Mise. Gr, 36) is the ‘ Bodleianus’ of Hudson. But it is only 
with MSS of the ‘de compositione verborum’ that I propose 
here to deal. 


1 Some of these, referring to 
Cicero’s ‘rhetorica’ by Boulier’s edition 
of 1562, are later than the others. 
The handwriting is larger and shakier, 
and may not be that of the first anno- 
tator. One note which is certainly 
written by the maker of this transcript 
refers to an edition of Strabo (in 1517), 
another to the edition of Demetrius 
wepi épunvelas by Victorius, another to 
an edition of the letters to Atticus 
probably not earlier than 1560. 

* E.g. Reiske, p. 114, 7, Vettori’s 
*l” omits déiwparixol...dia radra, but 


the Canonici MS does not. 

5 The writing resembles that in 
Savile’s books, e.g. the Aldine Am- 
monius of 1503, where in one case 
Savile says of a comment of Ammonius 
‘a peese of information little to the 
purpose.” For Dndithius, see Drasco- 
with’s vita and Becker de adm. vi 
dic. p. xlix,n. 87. He was a pupil of 
P. Manutius, He visited Florence in 
1558 and probably then procured a 
transcript of the ‘vita Dinarchi’, and 
perhaps other parts of Dionysius. 
Savile’s copy of the ‘de Thucydide’ 
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§4. The classification of the MSS of this treatise has been 
most ably treated by Usener in his Index Scholarum Bonnen- 
sium (1878). In this monograph he edited the fourteenth 
chapter with an elaborate apparatus criticus. His aim was 
to show the substantial agreement of the Florentine MS (F) 
with the tradition of the Epitome and the text of the chapter 
as quoted in the scholia on Hermogenes epi idedy’. At the 
same time Usener drew attention to the difference between F 
and Rodulphi’s Codex, his P. The evidence afforded by this 
one chapter allowed him to group the MSS of this treatise 
about F and P. But one fact must be kept in mind. F had 
lost a quaternio of leaves*, which contained the end of the ‘de 
compositione verborum’ and the beginning of the ‘de oratoribus 
antiquis’. F's tradition ends abruptly at the words pvernpiors 
pev ovv, in Reiske’s text p. 194, v. 5. Of course it was 
Usener’s desire to find somewhere the Florentine tradition for 
the last pages of the treatise. The leaves were missing when 
Victorius copied the readings of F into his Aldine Rhetores 
Graeci. It seems tliat they were missing as early as the year 
1269. There seems to be no MS known to be mediately 
or immediately derived from F when it was complete®. Even 
the Epitome can hardly be proved to rest on a complete MS 
of this family, though it naturally would, and probably did, 
preserve one tradition to the end. It becomes meagre toward 
the close of the treatise, and has few, if any, readings peculiar 
to itself *, 

$5. As far, then, as p. 194, v. 5 puornpiots pév odv the 
‘de compositione verborum’ is preserved in two families of 
MSS, F and P. After that point, beside the P family, we can 
only rely on (1) the Epitome, and the marginalia of Victorius, 
(2) the readings of the Milan MS of the ‘de admirabili vi 


dicendi in Demosthene’ in a few places where the later treatise 


was made in 1581, when Dudithius was * Badée, p. 32. 

living at Breslau, * Usener, I.5.B. pp.  viii—xiii, 
1 Walz. Rhet. vii, 965, 2—969, 19. praef. (1899) p. xi. 

A Bodleian MS of these Scholia (Mise, 4 F.g, 208, 3 undéy <qBovdiOn> «rk. 

268) substantially agrees with Usener’s explaining the infinitives which follow 

R for this chapter, in the MSS, as in Can. (C), 8». 
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repeats the actual words of the earlier’. The P family is, 
however, not quite harmonious, and seems to contain two 
groups, in one of which the tradition approaches more nearly 
that of F. Usener has selected some Paris MSS, 1797, 1798, 
1799, to exhibit the peculiar features of this group. To it also 
he refers the ‘p’ of Victorius’ margin*. It may be called the 
Pp group, and distinguished from P itself and the MSS like 
Usener’s G and the Oxford S°*, which may be called conveni- 
ently the Pg group for the purpose of this paper. 

§ 6. When the Florentine tradition breaks off abruptly at 
p. 194, v, 5, the writer of the Canonici MS goes steadily on 
his way without marking the place where the break occurs. 
Only in the margin the sign =, used often by the annotator 
where he adds cross references to various parts of the treatise 
or explains a hard word, is placed without comment*. It may 
seem strange that the writer of the MS did not, as Victorius 
did in his margin, distinctly mention where the Florentine 
tradition ends. A common scribe, set down to copy F, would 
almost certainly have marked this terminus of his labours. 
It might therefore be thought that the MS is not directly 
copied from F. Until we have Usener’s collation of F, it would 
be rash to pronounce that C is immediately derived from F*, 
But its close resemblance to F in c. xIv (where we have the 
benefit of Usener’s collation) leaves hardly any room for doubt. 
It agrees more than 100 times with F against P, some 20 times 
’ with F alone, never with P alone; where it differs from F it 
usually agrees with the MSS of the Epitome or the scholia on 
Hermogenes*®. The omission of the writer to make a distinct 


1 Tonce hoped that C would supply 


the tradition of F or its ‘gemellus’ 
2 Index Schol. Bonn. p. xii, n. 13. 
3 §> resembles G in ec. xiv, the ode 
of Sappho, and the end of the treatise 
(R. 194, 5 ad jin.). It may be neg- 
lected; Usener 1.8.B. p. iv. praef. p. x. 
4 The MS has been cut down in 
binding, but it seems that no note was 
made in this case. 
®R. 107, 11 draxexodacra: LC; 


113, 13 iwely@nv 1, bartyxOqv C corr.; 
el 
157, 7 ro éml efre civderuo FC. 


® The writer of C had other MSS 
at hand (infra § 8) and the Aldine 
edition of 1508. There are ‘proprii 
errores’ in OC, e.g. c. xiv, v. 6 (by 
Usener’s edition) wer trav gwryérrwr C’: 
v. 48 dyd\wrixods C. Also v. 62 «ai be- 
fore dol+ymovs is omitted in C. The other 
places where C and F do not agree are 
v.7 puyudy REC, paypwor F; v. 14 oe 
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note of the break in the Florentine tradition may be explained 
by his having noticed it elsewhere, or by his knowing the fact 
too well for it to be necessary for him to record it. The text of 
the last pages of the treatise is founded on the Aldine edition 
and a MS of the Pp group. But there are a few readings, even 
here, which seem to have some better authority, These might 
be derived from a MS of the Epitome or from one resembling 
the ‘v’ of Victorius. For instance 195, 8 podcav] olwa: KE C 
Vict. ‘v’ and 196,17 xara atiyor] Kai cata otiyov KE C corr. 
Vict. ‘v’. The writer of the MS clearly changed his plan in 
constructing his text. At first he preserved the Aldine tra- 
dition, improving it from MS sources. He may have thought 
it simpler to found his text on a MS which, if faulty, was 
complete. He used the Florentine readings as variants. Thus 
his first varia lectio is the first reading which Victorius reported 
from F in his Aldine Rhetores, But after a few pages, not 
always quite consistently, he began to make the Florentine 
text his own, and he treated other readings, which may usually 
be termed vulgate, as variants’. These variants are not, it 
seems, variants derived from F itself, but from other MSS. 
Certainly we may say they are not wholly taken from the 
editions of Manutius or Stephanus. The selection of them 
is somewhat arbitrary, but illustrates, on the whole, very fairly 
the difference between the P tradition and that of F and the 
Epitome. 

§ 7. From what has been said it will be gathered that the 
writer of C used (1) the Aldine Rhetores Graeci of 1508, 
(2) Laur. Lx, 15, (3) a MS of the Pp group, (4) possibly the‘v’ 
of Victorius or a MS of the Epitome. It is quite clear that he 
worked at his copy at different times, The identity of the 
hand is plain; the writing has a well-marked style. Temporary 
circumstances, such as a new pen or fresh ink, cause the aspect 
of the writing to vary from time to time. Careful consideration 
éx@uvetrar REC, 3° éx@wvetra: F; v.32 =F wal 76 5 RC. 
re rol] rd F, rou REC; v. 34 orpoyyvAl- 1 Various readings are introduced 
¢eras REC, crpoyyvAkfera: F; v.76 6¢ by o, mere corrections without this 
after yukornrs om, C. vy. 81 rov @dpvy- sign. This distinction is made con- 


yos REC, rijs papvyyos F ; v. 666) F, stantly but not invariably. 
om. RC; 72 8 xal rd 7 cal 5 F, Axai ro 
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of the handwriting leads me to ascribe almost all the variants 
and corrections to the writer of the MS*. His practice seems 
to have been this. Each new day when he went to work he 
revised what he had last written and added various readings 
and references, if they had not been inserted already. Despite 
the care with which the work is done, the MS is not of much 
value as a presentation of the Florentine tradition, since F 
exists and the writer of C is rather a dsacxevacr?)s than a 
copyist. But the interest of the MS is antiquarian and biblio- 
graphical, Who was the scholar who preserved with so much 
care the Medicean tradition for the ‘de compositione verborum’? 
Tt was unknown to Stephanus and Sylburg*» Who at the end 
of the xvith century had so large an apparatus criticus? Why 
did this text of the ‘de compositione verborum’ never find its 
way tothe press? It is not easy to answer these questions for 
many reasons. Firstly, it is unsafe to trust the indexes of 
books of this date. No one would gather from the indexes 
of the books of Victorius the extent of his acquaintance with 
the ‘rhetorica’ of Dionysius*. Secondly, there are doubtless 
many unpublished letters of this period where a clue may 
be found’. It is certainly not a little regrettable that a 
contribution to the text of this treatise, which would have 
anticipated Giller’s information by 200 years, was neglected. 
The text it presents differs so strikingly from the vulgate. 

§ 8. In seeking to determine the authorship of this MS, 
we can learn a good deal from the marginal notes. These are 
not merely corrections of the errors of the first hand and 
reports of various readings. A few notes are palaeographical. 
They concern the following tachygraphical signs (1) opuotws, & 


1 Certainly also one reference to 
Cicero; R 41. 5 lipyvOjoerar: ‘unde 
a@l5puma situs et statua, Cice: ad Att. 
ad id autem quod uclumus adlipupa.’ 
This reference is most probably to 
Boulier’s edition of 1562, a rare book, 
See §§ 9, 10. 

2 Sylburg had, of course, the ‘ ex- 
emplar Dudithii* for his edition. The 
life of Deinarchus rests solely on Laur. 


ux. 15; ef. Sadée p. 7, Usener praef. 
XXIX, 

+ Thave collected some 50 references 
from his notes on the third book of 
Aristotle's Rhetoric, and many from 
his Demetrius. See also ‘ Variae Lec- 
tiones’ pp, 34, 145, 262 ete, 

4 E.g. the vast collection of letters 
to Vettori in the British Museum, used 
by Nohlace and Riidiger. 
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(2) érav p’ (C mg ¥, perhaps Gre), (3) yiverae ¥ (4) 4, 
interpreted as @pic@w by Victorius. H. Stephanus pointed out 
in his Schediasmata (11, 14) the places where the Aldine editor 
blundered over the sign for duofws. In C, as far as the 
Florentine tradition goes, no mistake is made, The contraction 
evidently only occurred in a MS of the P family, or only there 
was liable to be mistaken. The writer of C (p. 41, v. 2) gives 
6uiws, where Victorius gives ooiws from his ‘l’; there is a 
marginal note:—P ‘0 in quodam manuscripto codice loco hnius 
(opiws) reposita erat haec nota sic. o quae id ualebat. This 
shows that he had at least one MS before him besides F, and like 
the MS used by Aldus Manutius it had the tachygraphical sign 
for 6poiws'. On p. 207, 3 ofoiws is given where érav is the 
Vulgate reading. The margin of C gives 6ray with the sign 
§*. Twice the sign for yiverac is given without comment 
(112, 3 and 143, 5), a tacit correction and explanation of the 
errors of Aldus Manutius. Lastly, in three cases where apic8am 
should be read, with Victorius, the sign has been commonly 
interpreted as @paia or éotw. Twice wpic@w is the marginal 
reading of C (196, 4 and 202, 2), according with the corrections 
in the margin of Victorius’ Aldine. Once (205, 8), where dpicro 
is given in the text, a variant @pioras is introduced in the 
margin with the sign c., meaning doubtless a MS® like that 
used by Stephanus, or even like S?. 

Some notes by the writer of the MS refer to his authorities 
for the text. If I may safely infer from Géller’s notes that in 
R. 43, 1 cuvarevbais was not corrected by Victorius from ‘1,’ 
the following note in the margin of C may refer to F: cuva- 
Aoudhais (cvvadrerhais C) quamuis in manuscripto legatur da 7d d 
mendose quidem. Again in the previous paragraph I have 
shown that ‘quidam manuscriptus codex’ refers not to F but to 
some other MS. Once again R 171, 14 where o@, not ov, is the 
true reading, but the Aldine edition has ov (and so © and 


1 Wattenbach, Anleit. zu Gr. Pal. * Not a correction or conjecture 
p. 116. probably. I must acknowledge the 

2R 1111, 15 dre ypigot Ambros. kindness of Prof. Bywater and Mr 
eod, M. ére ypd@e: Savile's transcript, W. M. Lindsay in suggesting explana- 
with the note ‘fortasse dr @ypage’. tions of these signs, 
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probably F), Victorius in his margin says ‘yp. ov R'; R. is the 
sign of some manuscript’, The writer of C has this note:— 
quamquam in manuscripto et excuso codice od negativa particula 
sit, P. tamen auctore generandi casus esse debet hic od. P is 
evidently some scholar, perhaps the possessor of a manuscript 
of the epitome*. On p. 72, 10 where the vulgate reading is 
TOTe jev Ex THY avopolwy, ToTe 5 ex TAY ouoyevav, both F and 
C read tore pev éx Tay opoiwy evar, Tote bé éx THY avomoLoye- 
vév. Victorius corrected oyolwy yevadr: ‘puto ouocoyevav. In 
the margin of C the note is P.c. owovoyevdv*®. Of seven readings 
introduced in the margin by the sign c, it is doubtful if any 
lacks MS authority. Thus p. 205, 1 tov...cvyxeiwevoy is pro- 
bably not a conjecture‘ of Victorius, for it is the reading of 
S”. Again, p. 184, 4 ef dé reve for ef & ére wos has the support 
of the MS in the parallel passage of the ‘de admirabili ui 
dicendi in Demosthene’ (R. 1116, 9). One slight correction 
(203, 2) introduced by u.°, tauPetov for iduPcor, is also made in 
the margin of Victorius. But the word is found so spelt and 
accented in MSS of the Epitome. 

§9. Finally, some of the marginal notes give references to 
illustrative passages either in this treatise or in other parts of 
Greek and Roman literature. Of course any editor of the ‘de 
compositione verborum’ has to supply many references, because 
Dionysius quotes freely from Greek literature. But these 


! Vettori’s R might be identified, that of Victorius. I do not know if 


because it omits (R 58, 2 and 59, 1) 
obre émirelveras.,.cri rd dtd. 

*In Victorius’ Pindar ‘P’ stands 
for Petrus Candidus. See Thiersch, 
Act. Phil. Mon. 1812. Victorius cor- 
responded with Thomas Rehdiger who 
possessed a copy of the [Epitome. 
Passow, Opuse. Acad, 1835. 

§ The letters P.c probably denote 
the MS possessed by some town or 
scholar. In this case any MS of the 
Epitome would have the readings dyo.0- 
yerur and dvopooyevar. The correction 
is clearly made by some scholar who 
hed an apparatus criticus similar to 


a 


Victorius had access to a MS of the 
Epitome. There is a list of these in 
Hanow’s edition (1868), obviously in- 
complete, 

4 Géller reports from Victorius’ 
margin ‘yp. ror...cvyxelwevov’, and it is 
noted that dolce: yap obbéw (205, 3) is 
thrown into a parenthesis. The sign 
yp. is used by Victorius sometimes to 
introduce a varia lectio, 

5 Prof. Bywater suggests that ‘un’ 
might stand for Urbinas. There is a 
Codex Urbinas of the Epitome: ef. 
Hanow, 
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references in C are too vague to afford any clue to the author- 
ship of the MS. A brief mention must be made of the many 
purely gratuitous illustrations which are collected in the margin 
of C. Firstly there are not a few cross-references made to various 
parts of the treatise. These draw attention to the recurrence 
of a word or thought. In principle these correspond with the 
cross-references in the Aldine of Victorius. The words which 
attracted the attention of the annotator are:—dxodovéia, 
dXorvos, aonwos, SiaBeBnxévat, Kataxexracbat, TapaTApopa, 
mepipépera, cvpBorai, cvveEéoOar. These words are evidently 
selected for their importance in the lexicography of Rhetoric. 
Secondly there are numerous references to the ‘rhetorica’ of 
Cicero by the pages of Boulier’s edition of 1562', published at 
Lyons, These references are supplied by a larger and less firm 
hand than that of the writer of the critical notes. It seems to 
be not unlikely that the writer himself added these at a later 
time’. The only reference which I have seen to Cicero in 
Victorius’ Aldine, that on f. 515, is by his own edition (Venice, 
Juntae 1537). But the principle of the references in that book 
is clearly the same as that of those in C.  Victorius in his 
Demetrius observes how Dionysius in this treatise ‘tangit 
multas quaestiones quae a M. Cicerone sedulo in suo illo aureolo 
libello (ie. Bruto) explicantur. And two Munich MSS (752, 
753) containing the Orator and de Oratore are fitted up with 
Greek notes drawn from Demetrius and Dionysius. It is worth 
noting that almost all the illustrations from Cicero in the margin 
of C are to be found in the commentaries of Victorius. Thus 
- in the Demetrius (pp. 11, 19, 202) Ciceronian renderings of 
mepiodos are given. All these passages are collected in the 
margin of C. Similar agreement will be found in the notes on 
mpayyateia, ‘Cice: fortasse scriptionem...expressit ', cf. Rhet. pp. 
8 and 15: or tapawAnpwpata ‘complementa verborum ’ (Cie. 
Orator, § 230), used also in the Demetrius p. 54. But specially 


1 Evidently a convenient, though 2 If I am right in conjecturing that 
not avaluable, edition. Thereisafine the reference to Cic. ad Att. xiii, 28 (see 
copy of the ‘rhetorica’ in the British  p. 73, n. 1) is by the paye of Boulier’s 
Museum. I have not seen Boulier’s edition, then all the references are 
edition of the letters to Atticus, made by the same annotator. 
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remarkable are the illustrations of Dionysius’ favourite appeal 
in matters of literary taste to the cow? or ddoyos aicOnats. 
In his Variae Lectiones (xiii. c. vi.) Victorius quotes Orator 
§ 203 sed aures ipsae tacito quodam sensu definiunt, and illus- 
trates a passage of the ‘de compositione verborum’ (88, 1) by 
it. The margin of C there supplies the quotation from Cicero, 
Again, where Dionysius (p. 146, 14) uses Pindar’s words diya 
Hot voos aTpéxetay eirreiv, the note in C is ‘Cice: ad Attic. lib. 
xii. quae uerba Pindari sunt.’ Victorius in his Variae Lec- 
tiones (xxxi. c, 29), discussing the passage in the letters to 
Atticus (xiii. 38), first. discovered the author of the quotation, 
A few other examples might be given of passages from Cicero’s 
‘rhetorica’ and Quintilian Bk. rx. chap. 4% quoted both by 
Victorius and the annotator of ©. Thus in the Demetrius 
xechag@as is illustrated by Quintilian’s fractus incessus (Vv. 9 
14); and so dsaxexAdo@az in the margin of C (p. 107,11). I 
will add one curious agreement. In a letter of 1581 to Baccius 
Valorius, Victorius prefers accurate to exacte as a rendering of 
axpi8es*. The annotator of C catches up (R p. 73,5) the word 
and says: Sic Cice: exquisite uel accurate (Bratas § 277). 
The remaining illustrations are from Demetrius vrepl épynvetas 
(once) by the page of Victorius’ edition, from Strabo (once) by 
the page of the Aldine edition of 1517 which he used and 
annotated, and from Donatus on Terence by Stephanus’ edition 
§ 10. When we consider that Victorius’ own work so 
exactly resembles that of the annotator of this Manuscript, and 
that the notes in C, about fifty in all, are to be found scattered 
over his published books; that the editions used by the an- 
notator of it in two cases at least are those used by Victorius; 
and that the critical apparatus of the writer of C seems to be 





* Victorius used the Aldine Quin- 
filian (1514) when he annotated his 
Aldine Rhetores. This I learn from 
Dr Franz Boll. The references in C 
are probably to the pages of an octavo, 
published between 1540 and 1580, 
Quint. vy. 9 § 14 shonld agree with 


Journal of Philology. 


VOL, XXVIII. 


p. 133, 5. and rm. 4 § 80 with p. 275, 
29. 

2 In 1584 Valorius consulted Vic- 
torius about the proper rendering of 
dxpliSea in Aristotle, See MS letters 
in the Vettori correspondence in the 
British Museum. 


6 
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like his, if not quite so extensive, it might seem possible 
to suppose that this MS is a revision by Victorius of his 
materials for a text of the treatise, made at some time after 
1560. But it must be considered that in one case at least, 
p. 204, 8, where C has the false reading dvad\veo@as with an 
asterisk, this revision would be a retrogression. Then certainly 
the handwriting of the MS does not resemble that of Victorius 
in his Aldine margin or in his Lexicon, kindly lent me by the 
Royal Library at Munich. Dr Franz Boll, to whom I sent a 
photograph of one page of the manuscript, wrote to me as 
follows: ‘Leider darf man wohl mit aller Sicherheit sagen, 
dass P. Victorius der Schreiber nicht gewesen ist’. He adds 
‘Mir scheint iibrigens die griechische Schrift der Randnoten, 
so weit die eine Seite ein Urtheil erlaubt, durchaus dieselbe zu 
sein wie die im Text... Um so bedauerlicher ist es, dass er 
nicht zu ermitteln ist. Wir besitzen Autographa noch von drei 
andern Geéelehrten, die sich im 16. Jahrhundert mit Dionysios 
von’ Halikarnass abgegeben haben, nimlich von Aem. Portus, 
Fr, Sylburg und Joh. Sturm, aber keiner von ihnen scheint, 
nach der Schrift zu urtheilen, Ihren Codex angefertigt zu 
haben’. Dr Boll’s conclusion is fully confirmed by the evidence 
of an autograph letter of Victorius in the British Museum 
addressed to Jo. Camerarius, where some few sentences of 
Greek are quoted. We cannot therefore ascribe the text or 
marginal notes in C to Victorius. Though the MS proves not 
to be his work in this sense, may it not be his in another sense? 
May not Victorius have inspired it? His spirit pervades the 
notes. It represents a deliberate preference of the Florentine 
tradition of the treatise, but shows considerable discrimination 
in certain places. Bergk in his Lyric Poets evidently did not 
agree with Usener in the value to be assigned to F’s readings 
for Pindar. For Dionysius, anyone who reads the account 
of the three Harmonies in Giller’s text will see at once that 
F’s tradition, though interesting and valuable, is by no means 
always sound, In some cases, unless the readings of F can be 
proved to represent the archetype of P and F more closely than 
those of P do, they will certainly leave a suspicion of systematic 
corruption which will detract from the authority of F. All 
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8, 5 pera rovrovs Vict. mg. C 10 dvravvpias] dvrovopacias 
Vict. mg. In C mg. p. 13 (Reisk 37, 12) dvrovopacias, aut hoc 
nomen huius scriptoris proprium est aut dvrwrupla legi debet. 
12 dcetAov] Vict. mg. ef C mg. dieAdvres 

9, 2 rev] deest 4 od puxpos| ita C sed mg. modis cum F 
17 yyjoerat C' 

10, 6 ai repi] ém C 7 AapPavovear] AapnPBdvovew C 8 oi- 
kodopixy C om. re, sed cum lit. fortasse 2 litt, 9 opoyeveis C post 
corr. éxXextix)) C -wv add. m. recentior 

11, 8 wepifevres| F'C, aroddvres F corr. Vict, ‘1’ 10 ydéws] 
yoeas O 

12, 2 aroddan C 4 ris| ris C 6 dacw, avarddexroy C : 
ef. Ar, Eth, Nie. 1143”, 12 7 xpeirrov| Kai xpeirrov Vict. mg. C 
12 6| deest: suppl. mg. Vict. 

13, 1 mpaypara (ante corr.) C ; moa Aura xai, aliter Vict. *L’ ut 
vid, 4 dios] Getos C 6 éxréeupavre OC 

14, 5 evil] éri C 7 avriv C 11 yrrev C 15 ws eyo 
reiMopnat| desunt, suppl, C mg.* 

15, 1 re] deest 3 wpav CO 6 ciciv evyeveis ev atrois C 
8 diaAexros ovdeuia] verso ordine C 9 ovre| 7 C 

16, 1 Kat] 4d Kai C dudextov| C mg.” duaAexror 2 rovro... 
ro mabos C 4 peyadas ydovds Kal ydpiras yiyverOar C 6 Kxadei, 
Mupoidov de] deswnt 8 twa] post airod 0 10 Dvyns jv: 76 82] 
desunt 

17, 3 ‘Arrida yAdooay C 

18, 1 ra deest 2 Tuyxavet | vrapye. CO 4 peéya| deest 
4 Adyov A€éyers C 

19,2 & rode éorw C 3 elvat ante macdv yuvaxdv C 
4 xpylew] detofar C 7 A€yw Adyov révde O. mg. A€yw apud 
Herodotum non inuenitur. py | py toe C 12 xai| deest 
14 exdvea | post ipariwy Vict. non ata C 17 pedtérw cor C 
18 dtadvyety| ita C Vict, mg. 19 otd'] ovdev C 

20, 3 piors| y dias C 5 dyrov| d€ dyrov C 8 weperrov 
ovde wepvov O 12 qv*| deest 14 alo@yrai tus C 

21, 2 mpurov] ita C, mg.” rpara pév, sed eras. mpara 6 apyrat] 
apouro 7 npwikov| 7padov C, mg.” ypackov 

22, 3 mporwoikovs | #porworaxors C, Vict. mg. 5 9 1] ita C, 
; Hee i: 7 wre twov de idudahAa.| dupiAra, suppl, Tig. bre Tivwy 
idudadifa] ante dupidro 9 ob BéByros| ita C. sed mg.” add. ovp- 
[BeBnAos] 
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36, 3 re yeipw C 4 post pnuatwv add. C ovdeis dv etrot cf. mg. 
Vict. 5 apnv C 6 ri tage Kai Tois xypovois C 7 ravra C 
12 v7 dia haty tis av ei ye pry GAAa Hv MOAN C 

37, 1 a] Hv C mg. 3 mAyée & C 6 nrAace 3 CO 8 apoc- 
HKe| tpoonKey C, 7 in ras. 9 7d] om. suppl. mg. 10 xai| deest 
12 avrwvvpias| avrovopacias C cf.n.adp.8v.10 13 éyxAwopevew 
O, mg. Vict. 14 yyeirae C 

38, 1 duerdAevcev| decadrevey C 2 amrépyve] arépawe C 
4 ddA’) dhAa O mg.? 5 ris| ris totrys C, Vict. mg. 14 diro- 
addos Te] Kal prioodhors O 

39, 5 A€yw] Aeyow O 10 rowmoee haiverbar C 11 ef m1] x 
C, suppl. ei C mg’. 13 wus] ras C mg,” 14 dvvarar Exacrov C 

40,1 épa cadéorepov C 2 ré| deest 7 det] dy C 11 airo] 
7 avro C, Vict. mg. 13. roveiv| add. C mg." 

41, 2 wavrwv] ita OC, sed C my.” ravra épotws| duiws C, mg. in 
quodam manuscripto codice loco huius reposita erat haec nota g quae 
id ualebat wépvkev dpiwsC 7 xpeirro,win ras. 3 litt,C 8 wd- 
tepov | wérepa C 9 « twal tiva C, mow dppevwr, C mg.” et twa, 
apo evikay Ll dppevixa C, Vict. mg. 12 ra| deest de] re O, 
mg. Vict. 13 éorat Aap Bavoneva] AaBopeva C, éorar add. C mg. 

42,2 xa ev] ita C mg.” 3 det] Seirac 0 peeragxevys| ida C 
4 évappovuirepov| dppovwirepov C eras. évap- 

43, 1 cuvadouais| ita C mg.: quamuis in manuscripto legatur 


dua to G mendose quidem: (avvadeiais C) 2 popia| Ta podpia, 
mapa.xexpovke| ita C mg.” 3 Kat 6 avri Tov éroinoev eroinge Aeywv 


C, aliter mg. Vict. 4 xai...Aéywv] desunt, suppl. mg.” 10 our- 
Gerixys] cvvOécews C mg. cum Vict. mg. 11 ~zpwra] deest: mox ra 
arotxeia C 

44,2 ws| wore C 3 évdéyyrar C 3, 4 mpooKaTacKevacat Te 
“Kat efrov te déor O 7 74...7ev] desunt: suppl. C mg.” 8 Kai 
cepvoryta...Aafov| Kat ceuvov AaBiv C, sed mg.” Kai wepvoryTa’ érépav 
de twa ovévylav AaPiv. 9 doepv’ paiverar kai axaps CO 13 dpeis| 
npets C 9 povy édzis] ita C mg.” sed nudv 7 éAris C 

45, 1 7s post icas C  ravrny ri ovivyiav 0 2 ipeis te] nets 
de C 3,4 9 povn| nuav » C 4 é om. suppl. ad mg. m. pr. 
6 dat] d C ravirny A€Ew C 8 yapty rovrwr O 12 Suteos C, mg. 
Vict, ‘yp. opoims’ 15 rodamry C 

46, 1 trav vonpdtwv) ardvrev vonpdrow C, dravTev évopaTtwy mg, 
Vict. 2 ra dé as duarropodvres| ita C, sed post émirarrovres (v. 4): 
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koiras © 9 éd' évos| ep évos C 14 rirere C! (v. 7 riverre C') 
15 pera tavrny C 

64, 1 rod] rod re C Vict. mg. 2 ai| deest 5 rys| 9 tHs C, 


Vict. 8 wapeiAnde...cvAAaBas| desunt in 5”, wapeiAnper C 
10 avgovea| raparvgovca. O, Vict. mg. 14 69] ta C mg.” 


18 cupperpraLovea| cvpperpia culovea CO, culovea cvpperpia 8” 

65, 2 duaddpovetw aGAAHAwY Tadra] duadeper ratra GAAyAwy O, mg. 
Vict. 4 rapa atryy ryv C | 

66, 2 rues airyv| verso ordine C mg.: twes—Acaivover| om. suppl. 
C mg. 10 airav twit dromiav C mg.” omisit C! 11 ra padana C 
12 etrpodopa| ita C mg.” 14 wodAa... 16 Aap Bavovra| deswnt 
in 8°. 

67, 1 mpocieravrar| mpoicravra: OC, “obsunt, Halic. p. 518, idem 
in Isocr.” Vict. in Lex. Monac. Cod. Gr. 174 4 dvAarropevor | 
duvAacoopevous C 14 dpotwv yevav 1 C, C mg. P. c. dporoyevy, 
‘puto opowyevav’ Vict. quae est lectio Lptomae 

68, 7 cAws|] cAos C 11 olopar ante raira ye C mg.” a m.! 
13 7a] q ra C corr, 14 yAvkaiverai te] yAvcaiverar C 

69, 6 éemixpirrover.C, Vict. mg. 8 Kail deest 12 deiv] add. C 
mg.” 14 i puapdv| deswni 15 éyov| om. suppl. C mg.” 

70,1 8] sta Cinras. $10! 3 wapaxedetronarO 9 ded] 
tarép C 10, 11 ws cepadaa. elev cary C. 15 deta] 7 ndeia 
C mg.; ita Vict. 


71, 1 xai| deest, ita Vict. non ‘1’ 3 mavov| ita O mg.” 
7 4 7e|4C 

85', 11 éxdépwvrar C 12 yro| spatio relicto 2 vel 3 litt. eis 
mC 

87,1 Bpaxv... 2 ypaypa rav] om. suppl. C mg 


88, 1 avaAoyov| adoyov, C. Prouocat in mg. librarius ad 5d, 5: 
5, 1: Cic. Orat. c. 60 ataque fere Vict. in mg. sed alia exempla 
colligit ex Dionysio. De lectione haec scribit Vict. ‘yp. aAoyov’, 
‘ita locus notatur in k tanquam lacer ac mancus in |. macula ut 
puto erat in uoce dvdAoyov, nam desiderari nihil uidetur’. Hie certe 
C ab | dissentit, ewm ‘v’ congruit, atobyow éyovra CO ‘v’ 6 pei- 
Cova OC Vict. 11 érra...12 ypayparwv om. suppl. C mg. 

89, 7, 8 perpwv 7 pvbpav C 10 trav év| deswnt. 12,13 rapa] 
epi C 14 waca| inest L7 yiverac C Tis | deest, cons, Vict. 
18 re| re xai C 


' For the discrepancies between C and F in ¢, x1y. see n. 6 on p. 75, 
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110, 3 wAwrais| ita C my.” derivaror (-cor) OC mg” ~— 4 8] imest 
5 9 Bpaxeia C6 cup Paper] ita C (a) 7 de] deest otro] éort 
ro O 7 wepvodoyiav| Vict. Rhet.? 618 ceuvornra Aoyiav 

111, 1 xpury re67] ita C 2 «ail deest 3 tiv’ dxrav| ata C 
10 écra dv0 C 12 ra weiw (sic) ©. 13 trpxOnv] 7 in ras C 
14 perpixdy cai pulpxav C 

112, 2 ori] ore pev C, Vict. mg. 3 yiverat| yiverbar C, corr. 
my.” una cum nota huius uerbi tachygraphica 6 AapBavovras C 
7 ovprhéxovrat] cupmdexovt || C, w in ras. @ man. rec. ‘yp. ovpe 
wiéxwvta’ mg. Vict. C ante corr, habuit fortasse cuprdéxovres vel 
cupahéxovra (1) 8 rév|deest 14 ot82] ob C amedatverar C 
15 aomep...€upérpov] om. suppl. C mg. 


114, 1 rov Adyov révde] Adyov rovde C, Vict. ‘v. tr.’ 7 afuo- 
aTLKol... 8 8a radra] insunt in C, ‘absunt ab |’ aita| deest 


10, 11 éyex rois...efr’ abfis| inswnt: eye...rddas om. | 12 dd’ 7s] 
id’ 7 ut wid. C ante corr. 

115, 8 d7 Kai] dé C 10 py] ta py C: ita Sadée p. 175 
12 Adéw...d&mparudy] om. suppl. C mg 14 wai) deest 15 fv6- 
pov...mrepiBonrav suppl. C mg.” davepov Kai repiBdnrov C 

116, 6 iapBixdv C = 8_ de] om. suppl. C mg. 9 mpoojKev| ita 
C mg.” 

117, 3 4] deest 12 edpédXerav| ita C mg.” 14 wapéAacce] C 
mg. uerba fortasse alicuius poetae haec sunt. apyAace avy C 
Anpooblery C 15 elvexev| C mg.” evexa 

119, 7 rovde| deest 8 érepos| om. suppl. C mg. 13 ia 
(sic C), ‘est dactylus si av ut correpta capiatur’ mg. Vict. 

120, 1 atrov] C my." —adrov, airav C, cum | congruens. 4 @ 
cuvprra| in ras. C. in mg, asteriscus 5 0] deest 7 evar} deest 
9 trav] deest: om. Vict. 

121, 1 xaraxexAacpeévas| ita C mg.” 2 7] nai C 

122, 1 Kai pécos Kai reAevraios C, Vict. 3 mérepa C 4 hy 
post zayérys C 9 ro| deest 11 éouxe dé] Eorxey OF C | 

123, 2 éureody ante av tis C 7 ri de| eorw 3 C 9 éxvpor] 
ita C mg.” corr. 15 édatvdy CO, d in ras. 17 ower hoPepwrepa 
CO. win ras. 

124, 3 dmavray eciowv C mg.” 5 eis to toApav| add. C 
mg.” 7 ovrws| ita C mg.” mow cvyxappbeis. 10 io] éri C 
Vict. mg. 13 éxipmparo| érimiumrpa O, éri wadauio C mg.” 
itaque S» 

125, 1 éééornoer| ita C mg.” mox toApycavtos C mg.” 3 Bact- 
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Aéa| ita C, sed mg.” Bairtrwv, Baicrov atrot BS’ airdvC = 4 dudwros 
6) 6 péyas yap jv Kal 7o xpGpa pupnjoas 8” BeBotdevro C corr, 
7 wWedvov C 

126, 1 atrodyvoAdyw: ro ovwdyor C. Vict. my. C mg.” (cwm 
asterisco) abrodyvodeyovtog avvd-yayov 4 xotros C 5 dvépave 
C Vict. mg. 9 reAeryv, Kal Toye wados C 10 éxetvou| éxeivo C 

127, 4, 5 <dyce...dvaBas] om. suppl, mg, C 8 év] om, suppl. 
mg. C 

128, 2 Kxexévioro C, Vict. mg. 8 opyyxorro C Vict. mg. 
11 ws] deest 14 per] eras. post atriov C 

129, 3 doeuvos] ita C mg.” 4 res od Avmicer| om. add. C mg.” 
7 riv| deest 10 riv...kada] deswnt 12 kai] deest mox 
uévovta O mg.” 13 8 é&v| 6eC : 

130, 1 Adrixa rots (in ras) pev C 2 rovs| deest 8 re] deest 
10 ris] deest rods dvrurtpddovs C mg. dvturtpodovs C 

131, 2 ratr’ eeore] tatra éorw C 6 dv] deest, draprycwot 
8 8'| deest 13 atras] ita C mg.” 16 76 airg C 

132, 3 oiye 84] of ye C mg.” 1, ee€ 


133, 2 appovias| dppovias C my.” 4 | deest 5 9] 7, add. 
mg.” 7 13 4] deest 15 riv'] om. suppl. mg. duyxavov] ita 
O mg.” 16 xai] om. suppl. mg. 17 etpowrépas| ita C mg.? 


moAvdectepas C, woAvwWertépors corr. m. rec. 

134, 3 &v Adywv| deswnt, add. C mg.” év Adyov, év dywviov (-ov a m,") 
xecta CO 8=— mo oi Com. ye =—s 8s els: repodov| om. add. C mg.” ; 
mg. Vict. 11 xara] ita OC 13 éxetvww C od dm’ éXarrovev 
CO" otk om. C mg.” 14 trav aAAwy, yiverar| add. C mg.” 

135, 2 draci| deest 3 épyov|om, suppl.mg. 6 mwavv] odddpa 
post Seoutry O —-9 Aeyév bu] yereo bu C, corr. mg.” 12, 13 dowep 
éxAoyy Tay Gvopdrwy «in Tis av y ev Tpérovca C 

136, 5 évOvpupefa...raparurg| ita fere O mg.” mwapadiry C 
mg.” 6 mapadireiv C 8 pupia...aitia| pupia adda éotw, ooo 
rus av C 12 ra] deest 17 wowrjy re] wouri C, Vict. 

187, 4 xairo.) xairep C 

138, 1 rovrois] atrois C 2 ypiv post diadhépew C 

139, 2 éri] inest 3 ov] 39 C 10 rot wérpov] om. C 
métpov © mg.” 

140, 3 ob yap cixy) ovx av cixp ye C, yapadd.C mg. = 7 paxpai]} 
deest 14 ri de} re Syjror’ ovv C 15 zrodAods] rodAods rods C 

14], 7, 8 rav perav] insunt 10 eipwmevns ante ra ywomeva C 
14 yap] inest 
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142, 4 ovyxataxexvAiofa. C mg.” 7 ravryv] ita C mg.” 
idety agvov eat C 11 ewe") éreira C mg.” 12 jaxpai] inest, 
cetera utinl 13 xaracracAar C mox cvvredcioban C', corr. mg.” 

143, 4 yiverat] deest eras. fort. yx in mg., tta my. Vict. 5 de 
iordvat C 6 deyptypevwr| ita C mg.” 13 obrol ye] ovror 

144, 8 ydeiav cai Kadi C 1] éAarrw 7"] éAarrw C 13 mpos 
trobnropa C 14 paprvpiors C 

145, 5 dcevxpevjoa C corr, Vict. mg. mow tots rohAotsC 6. rv} 
riv pev C, mg. Vict. 8 Ady] deest 13 diadopas modAas C 
15 Aoyurporv]| ita C mg.” 16 idtov.. xapaxrjpa| ita C my.” 

146, 11 adras] airots C mg.” 

147, 3 ri] deest, ita Vict. 5 vyrns, THS Urarns C 13. xai} 
deest, ita Vict. 

148, 2 wepupaveias| repipavias C mg.” 4 duacGacves C mg.” 
7 pyre) py OC, Vict. = 8 Bacets,..d:aBeByxoow] ita mg. 9 évo- 
pac | ita O mg.” 14 ovy Wrrov| époiws C mg.” add m.* 7 obK Hrrov 
16 rods] deest, ita Vict. 

149 1 ovr’...dwAa] ita fere C mg.” — avira] om, O add. O mg.” 
6 ovre| ovde C 8 6| deest, suppl. C mg.” 13 post rhv mpay- 
pareiav, €xovea éritndes ovdeniav, éxi trys O mg.” 

150, 1 dyxiorpodos C mg.” pro dvripporos C | 2 avap§pos| ita 
O mg.” 3 treporrixy | ita C mg.” 4 axopabeorov C, axopalerros 
C my. 5 éxouca kaddos| téa OC mg.” 6 de] deest, ita Vict. 
7 moditixois| mest 8 érixy| C, mg. Vict. aliter | 9 *Ep- 
medoxAs| “AAkpéewy C 

151, 3 dv andys| werso ordine C 4 dw7rixiAAopevor C 
5 darjoerOa|] C mg. paveirerOar: paiverba C' 6 wapayyea- 
parody C dvéXeyxra| obd, dveteAeyxra O 

152, 1 rapadndbeis C 3 82] 8) C diAipap Bos tis] dilvpapBos 
4' deur C, dAvpar/cor C 

153, 1 xAvrav C ot agrews C (mg. ot 7) 2 mavd'/dakov C 
3 iodérwy C AaBere| \iyere C 4 rev éapiipertwr| C mg. trav re 
dpipérrwy:; sed dvreapiiporav C  —- Ard ev re pe] ita C mg. dare 
Gevre C, ante corr, dc a/efevre adyata C 

154, 1 wopevdévr’ doiday C, sed C mg. ropevdévrais dowd” Kurrodazy 
C 3 Te | pev 4 ev "Apyeavenéw C 4,5 cdowskoeawv in ras, O 


5 érér oixfévres C, apay C 6 érdyourt C tore | ror © 
7 apBporov| m supra scr, éparéwv hoBepdda re C 8 ayxeire C 


1 Discrepancies between C and F (the latter as collated for Bergk’s Lyric 
poets) are here mentioned. 
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o4giC 8, 9 oiyvetr’ éo Sené\eav C 11 perpiws ante tas axoas 


Cc 13 ro] deest THs dppovias C kal ovre] ov td C, ovre rd 
C ing.” 

155, 2 aiobyow exovres| verso ordine C, deinde wepi Aoyou tuvds 
avronatiopa O' quae desunt suppl. C mg. 4 atroparurna de C 
5 yoncdueva C,ainras.2litt.  eya)éveydC 6 Seuxvivar O 
8 dueiv C 13 dyrirurov te| xai dvrirurov C 

156, 5 é&arépw C, Vict. 7 Be pe? Bote O yuri] dest 
I] Tovrw| ita C mg.” eri touro C 13 év atr@] év add. C 
mg." aire C 


157, 3 rporarrerac| ita C mg.” 4 rov] ra C 6 atrots ante 
iroS wWotca O 7 rois Greta ovvderpors C mg." 8 ere] tC, 
cr © corr. am." 10 rpayetar] -v in ras., et 4 werba sqq. 11 pev 
dvene | pe C Bpaxeta|) C 13 cal ypupovov cat dwvyevros C 
15 Swséxgopor] ita C mg.” 
158, 1 rojo: C Bpadv| ita C mg.? Bapi C 2 rpaxv] ita 
C a72y.”, raxv C 4 cov ceest 5 rovrov| tod croparos C, mg. 
Viet. aliter1 7 oyxjparos|oroparos 8 exdepovC' _—-10 Fos] 
0970s C812 pioavavros ordparos C, om. atduaros mg.” _— odd] 
we” C 13 @ evepyovoys C 14 AapBavovres C 

159, 1 dy] de 76 atonal om. C mg.” mox tov oxynparurpov 
3 Se ob suviorarac| be dv (in ras.) cvviorara OC, &v & diiorarar C mg’. 
4 —rexaieirisC® 5) réurere C 8 rov duopiopov| C mg. épeopor, 
eosin CG 14 vy] om. suppl. C* mg., dt O' 76] 

QC, . 


160, 1 dwodidwour| inest ri] rad C, mg. Vict. 7G] ita C mg.” 
TS CO Fxov] C my." (f-) «5 tpaxeta xdvraida] om. suppl. O mg.” 
8 3] 6 C mo re deest 11 pet{ov in ras. cuvadedhovea| ita C 
&rele correct. 12 dvety C 13 youv] ye C’, corr. mg. 
14 roujoree C 
161, 2 dv0 ypiduva| uerso ordine C, mg. Vict. 3 py) pyre C 
12 Sepepds C 14 éyorros tovrwy C -os in ras. 16 diaberevre 
C'” diareBevre C corr. eras. postea oi § dpyator povov ad rod «i. Ayyovrt, 
70 iere wopevdevra 
162, 1 ‘AAyaia C 2 wopevOévra: of 6 apyaior povoy, lectionem 
uere prodigiosam, C 
163, 5 joav cis airav C 
164, 4 émi wAciorov C 5 abrod| atrav C 6 déivara C 
7 ért paxporepov C 12 det deest 14 ddedis deest 16 ovde 
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165, 2 ris] ris re C 3 aravioraro CO 4 pév] om. suppl. 
C mg. 6 dAworevovca dia tTHS C 7 éxdaiver C' 10 etra:- 
devrovs O 11 rotrd] deest teC 12 cis pév] pev C, [dre per] 
els tv mg. O 13 ovyypady C’ ante corr. 

166, 1 riva| ita C mg.” 6 avnp C 2 eiruy| ita C mg.” 
3 padia yap éorat C, mg. Vict. 5 peraBaivovoav C, ad mg. corr. 
7 éhapporropevor] ita C mg. épapaproipevov C —- 9. -yewopevg] suppl. 
Cmg.” Se] inest 12 rovro] totrov C mg.” 13 dAAnAas C, 
addAyhas C mg.” 

167, 1 rov roAcuov] om. add, C mg.” 3 ovbey C obxi| ita 
Cimg. ow C Set in ras. C 9 wavy ita © mg.” ravr’ C 10 re] 
deest, ita Vict. 11 rév Hyov] addit C quae in Ald. leguntur 
12 10 rpoyyovpevov C 13 rovri] ita C mg.” rot C 14 kai 
deest “non est in R” Vict. 

168, 3 éfjs hie et whique C 5 \aPety havtaciay C 7 &vy- 
ypappov C, corr. mg. 12 azepiypados, avédparros| ita C mg.” 
15 kai adwra arep épyalera: C mg 16 Kat] om, swppl, C mg. 

169, 2 «izts| tia C mg.” 3 Tav éurepAapBavopevey | ita C mg. 
5, 6 €&...«dAa] ita C mg.” éffs 7) wavra Tavra KoAa C 6G ova- 
AaBas C, corr, mg. 10 dor’) om. suppl. mg. 12, 13 kat... 
dvwparia| om. suppl. C mg." 13 oxynpaturpdv] tta C mg.” 

170, 1 yapaxtypirrixa| ita C mg.’ atornpas| ita O mg.” 
arehkoywapnv| ita C mg.” 5 nulla est inscriptio: ef. Goller 
6 éridéuny C 7 mepipavias in ras. C 10 crafepov C, mow adda 
kuwvetobat C mg.” ll xat ante Oarepa deest mox xara tov Oarépwr 
évopnara C mg.” 12 Kai dxeirPax| oxetoGar C mg.” 14 ewve- 
Andbbai C', cvvndeibOai C corr. 

171, 1 ris] pas C, rs mg.” droreodvra] ita O mg.” 3 ovdéva 
aim@yrov C Tov, Tav desunt apPBavovear| tta C mg.” weprdap- 
Bdvovca C' 4 rovro ro] desunt, suppl. C mg." 4 tdeow C 
5 éyovoas| om. suppl. mg. 6 «lvac BovAerat C, Ta évonara C 
8 améyGerat rov 76 de Opacd| ita C corr. 9 xai*| deest 10 de} 
re C' Tois 6vopacw Ta dvonara CO ll «at cvveedéoGar| om. addit 
C mg.’ 14 ypovor| ita C mg.” moa od C, ‘quamquam in 
manuscripto et excuso codice ov negativa particula sit, P tamen 
auctore generandi casus esse debet hic.’ Vict. ‘yp ov.’ ita C mg. 

172, 2 dxokworov C, corr. mg.” 3 peyioros C 8 ravras| 
Tus avras C mg.” 9 davepas] ita C mg.” 10 7'] deest —-wrivos} 
ita C mg.” 11 zpoceorw| C mg.’ rapertw C 14 xara] card ra 
16 adr7| rairy C, mg. Vict. 
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187, 3 wws] rep C 5 dv] deest 6 avoroC = rats yAadv- 
pais] avOypaisC = 8_ éxeiv| cleest 

188, 1 rav] deest 2 épew] inest, sustulit annotator, deinde se 
corrextt 4 ef b€ tw] ita fereC mg. et & ére por C 7 av tots] 


avros C 8 rév ardyrwv] tov am attav CO 9 ols] of C pear C 
10 ox] deest éxurovou| ita C my.", érirovov C, Vict. mg. 


11 ovros] ita C mg.’, dvrws C 

189, 4 A€éts awerpos| ita C mg.”, rely esis C 5 wotnpa ye| 
moinna © 10 éd’) deest Tois| €v tois C 

191, 1 rows re] xai rods C, Vict. dyavas Tous Snpocious| desunt 
2 dpxere| dppore C 

192, 1 pyre idias C 2 Karnyopycarra C 

193, 1 rovrovi] ita C corr. 2 ovrw C ér. TovTw| deswnt 
cis] deest 

194, 1 apa aphids éyw C 2 ryv| deest ipas ardadas C 
3, 4 wepi rovrwv éori por vuv C 5 de] dy C mepi] ext C 
6 desinit Codex Laur. tix. 15 


C 194, 6—end. The principal readings in C, 8°, and E” are 
here presented. 


195, 3 ériéobar| ériferbe C mg., ita ‘v’ Victorii 3 yeAwra 
C8» 5 ovd atoroy CS” 7 éyxepevy| ovyxepéevy CSPE? 


8 potcay| olwa ©, ita post pedixnv EY, Vict. ‘v’: otoav 8? 12 roi- 
nots eis KOpov, C 

196, 1 adda te Kai C 2 ob 8)] ita C* mg. 8”: ovoe C' 
3 tHs| deest in C, d€ tis 5S” 4 éorw]| ita Steph. wpaia Ald. C 
op 8: OC mg.” dicws’ dpicbw, cf. mg. Vict. C ‘yp. dpicOw addito 
compendio $’ 6 émdecxvupevys| ita C corr. a m.*: éerverxvypevors 
GC. S 9 éyxararetaypevovs CS? KE”, ddydovs CS” KP 13 edpeAns 
C post corr. 16 rapaAauBavouvca SE 17 wat ante xara 
atixov add. C mg. E? et Vict. mg. 

197, 1 airwv| om. suppl C mg.: ita mg. Vict. 8” 1] wacar| 
magay evar CS"K> éupetpov| duerpov OSE? 12 Anpocbarny 
C, SPE, xexppoGar pypi CS°E® 

198, 1 zpoojxev CS? 2 av|7is CS” = 6. avayxaiov]} av dixatov 
Cs 7 ped\rAa 8? éravOyoey| ér- post corr. C, fuit am- 
fortasse  aravOycev 5° 8 adris| tus avrys CS” (ris 5°) 
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199, 3 dciv] om. suppl. C mg.° 4 mpordaBoro C corr. zpos 
Aa Boiro C' 5 rerpappevoy C' corr. mg. 7 8é]om.C = 8 rip 
apxxaiav C mg." 8? 

200, 2 érw| cpa 8", apioto C, iows apicrw C mg. ‘yp. wpicbw’ 
may. Vict. 3 tovtrw| tovro CSE? dtadicee | Anreioré C, 
jueaAciore C mg.’, by Avoeé S”, dtadvoece EP Tus| Tys C' 

201, 1 axpiBas] om. CSPE® 3 €Aadpa roduv CS", iyve C, iyve 
C ag." S” Vict. mg. 4 éiv] om. CS? 5 av eb yvojns C', dv 
eyrupns C* 6 Karyyopyoavra C 8 pétpwv| pepar CS” 
9 <€ni toirw|om. EX ei ye ror C, ef yé ro. S? 10 Samrdixoy tes 
Cc, ® 11 jv] vivy C, viv 8? ® yan Bpe toatra CS 

202, 3 or’] ita CS 5 tovs re] rots re C, re om, 8", ef Usener 
% <€yuBarav| tia OC, éxBartav C mg.” S? Vict. mg. 7 av] vivv, 

rovaira OC 8 awdpocivyy C 12 dwéyGeav deinde onrissis 
sequentibus twa CS": quae deswnt suppl. C mg.” 13 oda mpocAa- 
Bor C mg.” 14 aréyfecav twa C mg.” 

203, 2 rovtw]) rovrwv CS” 3 iapBiov C, idpBeov 8”, iapPBetov 


C mg." E>, ita mg. Vict. 4 rov apal rovro ovv C, C mg.” apa pro 
oby 6 mapewresdvros CS" 7 wapadapPavopevoy C mg. ita mg. 
Ald. 9 76 8 airtd C, 76 atro C my.” 10 tiv] om. CS? 
xpoverov C' corr. mg. 11, 12 Eipiridy rd Bacrde? CS? 


12 rodvpddov C, zoAvpddov 8” mediov| mast CS, ‘K’ Vict. 
teiov “p’ Vict. 

204, 1 pépos] om, C kwAov pépos TovTi| Touri KwAov, om. 
hépos, S* =D wérpov CS? 4 abris év péper] ita C mg.” (‘adris), 
airg péper CO tavti| tatra ri OS? 6 Kat moAAa] om. CS? 
8 dvaperra)] avadverbac CS”, corrererat Vict. in mg. 9 povov| 
pifov 8» ovtw| aire OC, 8° 12 ravtwy| tév tavTwr 8” 13 de] 
oy C mg.” s° 14 watéva CO, raiwva 8S” 

205, 1 trav] ita C, rov 5S", rov C mg.° mox ovyKepevoy CS? : 


‘yp. Tov...cvyKeipevov'’ Vict. 7 ta te adda C' corr. C mg." 
8 raow] mary C, dracw 8" wpirtar| wpirro OC, éve 8”, dpurrar 
C mg.°, f Vict. mg. 8, 9 abtocyedioy pada Kat CS? 10 rod] 
om. C iva] tva de C, iva dy 8? 13 waiwy 5° 15 tpav] 
jpeav CO 

206, 1 xatakexAacpevous| KataxAwpevws OS? 10 émirydevparwr 
O, corr. mg. 

207, 3 6] om 8? orav| p Ald. ore av 8”, oravy C my.”, mg. 
Vict. © p’. sic in BR.’ dpoiws C, .2. (an dre) C mg. 3 ypador CS? 
7 ta py... 8 rav évopatwy| om, CS” 8 dvoparer| ita 

Journal of Philology. vow, xxvit. 7 
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Steph., sed pyyarwv Par. 1798 wnde eum haec trawisse putat Usener. 
vide p. xii, n, 12 12 de] dy 8? 13 daroxpovcero routra C 
aroxpovcato Tatra S> 15 rocavrys d6&ys CSE”, dvipp yéwwpeves 8” 

208, 2 avrov| atrov CS? 3 mapoAopBavew CS” 4 éyew CS? 
9 6 pev ye C, 6 pév ye BS cf. 604, 13 10 drodaivovow év] om. 
CS°E”, An haec vv. ex Par, 1798 inseruit Stephanus? Tacet Usener. 
ouveratavto C 12 ScéXeurev 8S? 

209, 2 cai ra] 7a S? 4 ris| tiv 8° mox ri 5 eis Tletpara] 
metpea C - "Apiorwvos| Kepddov CS? 8 pyr’ évvonpal om. CS” 
15 heBrta C, preBia SB” 15 ri ris réxvys axpiBeav S*E” 5] 
te 6¢ C, re 57) 8” Vict. Sv’ 

210, 1 rs} res av CS” 3 avtov C 4 receiv CS? 5 bey 
xpovios 8”, de 7 ypdvors C', d€ of ypovor ws KP 6 pederwpevov CSE” 
9 évepyia C’ 10 Kai Gapierw C 13 nai] om. CS” 15 Gre 
n wokAH daxynois airais eis hicews icyiv (icyyv C) xaréoryoe TO 
éGos CS? 

211, 6 éckAapBdvomwev S” 11 dray re C 15 way] wavy C 

212, 4 Kexparnuévas CS” 8 re xat C 10 éw Aéyew S? 
11 6rep C 12 rév dvopatwy C 13 rév de] rov 87) 8° 

213, 5 adAwjAos C, aAAjAas SPE? 8 éerre CS” 13 d.a- 
Micwer CS” 16 éuBaddovoew CS? 

214, 1 cuppérpous] roAupérpovs CS® = 4 Goerdots OS” 12 ws 
apa © mg.”, Vict. ‘p’, ws idiay C 

215, 1 trav] om, C 3 ro b€ TwoAuTiKaY C Tohw TO] TO oAD 
CS” 4 romparwv] ita CS 6 aird| om. CS” 11 6] 6 rod 
Cs kaXeira1| opoiws KaXeirar CS? 12 apapro:| ita C, om. 5” 
14 ovdev...rapatrépevos| ita C, Vict. ‘p’: om. 8? 

216, 2 pev| om. CS? 

217, 1 ovv| om. 8” 2 radr'|] om, C 4 €repov dé] om. S? 
5 ywpov av C 6 renvoy C, rénvovros S® supra ser, -a 10 7 of] 
ata C, of || of B®, of ot 8” 12 Hyeortyiwy CS? 14 ds] 6 CS 
16 rov tpitov zovoty C, tov tpirov wowitvra 8” 17 érer’ avis... 
jpevov] ita C mg.” (-poddpmw), ‘p’: om. 8”, adypypévov tobro ob cuvex- 
Tpéxov ovde TovTw C' 

218, 4 kai] cai kara C, xara 5? 8 éroice| ita C mg.” Vict. mg. 
éroie. CS? 13 rdv Adyov] om. 8, rov om. C 16 ravi] om. C 

219, 3 xcwrov C 4 wore wérpav C, S® (rérpov), wérpay ‘p’ Vict. 
ducxeiwepov 8”, devrynpepwv C, n in ras. 6 7o| ro de C 8 pei- 
fova| om. 8” 


220, 1 avri CS? 8, 9 Oa pyrépes eur wdivev oe érvbviay 8° 
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221, 3 52] ita C, 5 S? 4 ratra] om. 8S? 5 ris] om. C 
6 avrictpodov S° 7 Svecpopevos] ita O, eiverpdpevos S® sy] om. C 
8 § dv7yS> Sadaraia C 


222, 1 Bpeuy] + éuy O, re pyv S, xeveBeioa C 2 épurev CS?, 
adiav raiot CO, adiavryor S? 3 wépoe CS° 4 yxépav C Te | 
e @ O, elwe re & réxos S> 5 ovd avrae éyadabyvwdet Oerxvo- 
dcoeac O, ovd avrais éyakabyvude: xvodooes S” 6 dSvvavr C, 
Sovpari S? 

223, 2 xvavaiw C, ra & eis addAday 5 OS? (ra C) 4 sepiovros C 
5 pOdyyov CS®, roppupéa C 6 mpdcwroy KaAdv mpdcwmrov CS? 
7 w)gC7S? 8 xéxev C, Aerrav OS 9 evde C, cd Se SP 
10 eb S& rad erdvros, eb 5é rH dpetpov 8° 11 paratoBovrAta C, 
peraBoviia S> 13 rexvdde dixas] kvopidixas CS? ror] ovyyvwi 
poor OS? 

224, 4 avrais| avrév tais CS®, abrov S° 6 ye diya CS> 88 ] 
om. CS? C réXos rod Acovuciov. 


A. B. POYNTON. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


I. 848 sq. tum porta quanta sinistra 
poena docet maneat Pelian quo limine monstrat. 


Baehrens read ‘quod limine monstrum, Langen ‘quae limine 
monstra.’ Better than either would be quor...monstra. Here, 
as so often elsewhere, Valerius has Virgil before him Aen. 6. 
285 ‘multaque praeterea uariarum monstra ferarum | Centauri 
in foribus stabulant Scyllaeque biformes e. q. s. 


Il, 332 sqq. 
interea innumeras nudatis montibus urguent 
certatim decorantque pyras et corpora maesti 
summa locant: uadit sonipes ceruice remissa, 
uenatrix nec turba canum pecudumque morantur. 
funereae que cuique manus, quae cura suorum, 
quae fortuna fuit. 


For funereae Thilo proposed inferiae excellently, but discom- 
mended his emendation by removing the stop at ‘morantur’ 
and altering the next words to ‘quod cuique genus.’ With the 
old correction, a simple change of spelling, we have 


inferiae, quae cuique manus, quae cura suornum, 
quae fortuna fuit. 


The sense is: ‘offerings were brought to the several dead 
corresponding to their valour (cf. Virg. Aen, 6, 879 ‘inuicta 
bello dextera’), the affection of their friends or their fortune 
(means).’ For ‘cura suorum’ cf. Thuc, 2, 34, 2 ériéper To 
avTou ExacTos Hv Te BovANTAaL. 
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the common ancestor of these codices primeui was corrupted 
to guinicé, but afterwards corrected. Thus: 

qui niic 6 x crudelis x primeut 
The correction was neglected in one branch of the tradition, 
and in the other, in the form ‘primaeuus,’ it ousted the equally 
genuine crudelis. The combination of the two traditions gives 
an excellent sense: 


hune quoque primaeuum, crudelis, Iasona nescis 
morte perire tua ? 


VIII. 147 sqq. 
quid terris solam te credis Achaeis ? 
quis locus Inachias inter tibi, barbara, natas ? 
istane uota domus expectatique hymenaei ? 
hune petil grandaeua diem ? 


In 148 natas must be corrected to nvPtas. The mother of 
Medea, the drift of whose thoughts is indeed sufficiently 
indicated by 149 ‘uota domus’ and ‘hymenaei,’ anticipates 
what the runaway daughter later realizes herself; Eur. Medea 
591 (addressed to Jason) od Todo a’ elyev, GANA BapBapov 
ANéyvos | mpds yipas ovK evdoEov eEéBawé oor. Baehrens has 
removed the same corruption from Prop. 2. 9. 17. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


ali | 
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suffered a good deal at the right hand side of the page. 
Hence I have in several lines proposed readings which would 
be too bold changes anywhere except at the end. 

Moreover the editors make all sorts of changes which are 
pretty violent, all over the line; we are not dealing with a 
carefully preserved text at all here, but with one which moth 
and rust hath devoured. Perhaps the real difference is that 
we have a text which has not been edited and doctored into 
seeming correctness by Alexandrine or other nefarious prede- 
cessors of ourselves. 


112. "Exropa @ ws ébapacce Kai apdheipvece rorne. 
mona. If there were any doubt, compare i 112, xiv 133. 


i37. ws & 67 ay ovpavov etprv év aotpact dia cednvy 

éxmpémet ev travrecow apetnAn yeyavia 

aiGépos audipayévtos Ural vedéwy épidovTran. 
Koechly has a long note to defend israi (for which he writes 
imo). He proves what no one has ever denied, that wo 
vedewy may mean “from below”; he does not prove that either 
moon or ether can be spoken of as moving “from below” the 
clouds. Tychsen’s i7ré« does not improve things. Why not 
urép? Take it with éxrpeéres 


193. » & ap twécyeto Epyov, 6 ovroTe Ovntos ewdrret. 
So MSS., and so Koechly in his first edition, but afterwards he 
went astray and has lured Zimmermann after him by reading 
67. But dis right; cf. Homer y 275: 

€xTeheoas peya Fépyov 0 ovmoTe Fédareto Oupa. 
If any change were needed, 6 y’ would be better. Quintus 
admits hiatus quite freely if he is or thinks himself warranted 
by Homer, 
1186. «ADO, watep, Kai Nady "AyauKov uate THdeE 
dos weoéeww wre yepow ‘Apyniddos BacrXeins, 
cal 63 pov jwadivopoov éuov rott S@ua cdwoopr. 


cal 8 7 pw M, cai 5 ayiv P, «ai 8% wow cet. Koechly declares 
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that »uiv will not do, in which I agree with him, but objects to 
6y wuv on the ground that if «ai 62) is temporal it is neither 
sense nor according to the practice of Quintus, and if it is 
defended (as by Naegelsbach) by Homer A 161, that “non 
quadrat” neither. No, but it may be defended another way. 
In the passage which Quintus plainly has in mind, Z 306, we 
read :— 
Fakov 81 &yyos Acoprjdeos, 7bé Kai adrov 
mpnvea Sos meccew K.T.D. 
That is what Quintus is following with unequal steps, and that 
is why he has stuck in his 67) here; he has made a mess of it; 
trae, but he generally does. The modern vulgate is Hermann’s 
kat 8 av yey, which seems to me worse than ever. 

1253. dAdce popos Yuyr 8 euiyn wodvaéow avpass. 
Correct 5¢ piyn. So at 621 eg. Quintus says axa piyn (not 
ae” éwiryn) to preserve the natural caesura in the third foot, 
Which Koechly somewhere remarks should be given whenever 
possible’, So also at i 547 read d¢ Bade, iii 682 tre Bdror, 
iv 439 8 Badrev, v 652 restore dé yavuvT’ from P and other 
MSS,, vi 61 rpocbe dayny, vi 631 re Barer, x 430 pe Aérev. 


1 420. 1 ovy opdate yuvaixa péy aifnav mpodépovear ; 
What the reading of P is I do not find stated, M has dpdre 
with the accent crossed out, the rest dpare. opaatre Rhodo- 
mann, opaa@re Tychsen, Spitzner abuses the last, but appa- 
rently he and others seriously think that opaare might be 
Scanned as a third paeon. Read opaace. 

The only justification I can find for opdate is the corrupt 
line (Hesiod Opp. 241) 8s tis (xev Aeschin. in Otes. 135) 
aMrpalve. (-vy Aeschin.) cal drécOada pnyavdata (MSS. of 
Aeschines vary between puyyavdatas and pmtidata). The 
right reading is plainly 65 tis adtTpaivyn—pnyavanras (cf. 
Monro Hom. Gr. §§ 266, 362). Quintus would certainly never 
have thought of imitating this. 

1472. ot tr. Read ode. 


* Compare e.g. viii 343, ix 265, 484, x 105 (MSS.), 487, xiv 627 (MSS.). 


—— 
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i509. xAayyiv yap crovdecoay évéxdvev ovacw olow. 


éoéxdvev M, iréxdver cet. (P?). Read émréxdvev, a word used 
by the poet at vii 30, 344, xiii 34, xiv 620(?), whereas he never 
says éoxAverv. Indeed it is doubtful if there ever was such a 
word at all, 


Cf. i 98, érraxovcev MP, écaxovcer cet. 


i621. 8 aKa piyn covin Kai or€Opo. 

I was rather pleased with myself for conjecturing «ovin te 
AVOpe@ re, the latter being a favourite word of Quintus. I find 
the same conjecture made by Koechly who afterwards con- 
demned it as bad, and defends the text by Nonnus xxxvi 212, 
oplree yelrove mroTu@, and xxxviii 210, dpidnoer dr€Op@. But 
these passages are nowise parallel. The objection to the line 
of Quintus is the extraordinary mixture “dust and death”; no 
one would have minded his saying pulyn oAé@p@ or plyn Kovin 
separately, but the two together are mere comedy. Nonnus 
says nothing about «ovim in either passage, nor anything like 
it. I think therefore that Av@p~ must be what Quintus said 
But L. T. Struve remarks that he always uses the dative of 
xovin in the plural; hence he proposes xovins. Are we not 
then led rather to suppose that the original was xovinot Ope 
te? The re dropped out at the end of the line, and then the 
rest was badly corrected to xovin cai or€Opm. 


Compare ii 355: 


moAdol & év Kovinot kat alpate Oupov édecrrov 
Ai@iorwy bro yepoi- AWOpw 8 éebopuveto yaia. 


i 669. 
moAXol & evyeTowvTo Kat oikia vooticavTes 
Toins Gdoyowo Tapa Aexéecow iadoat. 


So the best MSS. roavrns (Scaliger) seems to me the best 
correction of toins. Penthesilea is lying dead ; the Greeks are 
making mental reflexions upon her appearance. Koechly 
declares that “cum addatur xar’ oixia vooricartes, patet bonos 
illos maritos non aliis agitari impudicisque libidinibus, sed id 
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tamtum suo jure pie optare, ut quas ante hos decem annos 
domi reliquerint uxores, non vetulas et subturpiculas, sed tales 
inventuri sint, qualem hic conspiciant Penthesileam. Hoe vero 
poeta Toins 4s aXoxoto scripsit.” He goes on to give examples 
of “cumulata pronomina”; well and good, but what he does 
not give examples of is the hideous cacophony of roins 7s, of 
which I cannot believe that our poet would have been guilty. 
The same objection applies to Zimmermann’s tolys jjs ddoyouot, 
and the change to the dative is based on an error, Quintus 
was thinking of Homer o 213: 


mavtes & HpycavtTo wapai rNexéeros KALOHVaL. 


Now Homer of course did not mean zapai to govern Aexéecot, _ 
but it is obvious that Quintus thought he did, and therefore 
proceeded to tack on the genitive adoyoro to depend on his 
heyéeoot; then having altered xAAjvar to iadoa he flattered 
himself he had done enough to shew himself a truly original 
poet. roa’tys adoxoro then is the safest thing to keep, 
Meaning of course what Koechly says. Then for wapa in 
Quintus restore apai from the inferior MSS. on the strength 
of the Odyssean line. It was very likely a conjecture on their 
part, but if so it was right. 


1699. 68 adxapat@ tro poiBdo 
grout avabpwoKav para tapdpéa. 
A great stone bowling down a mountain. poifw Koechly, but 
“whistling” is scarcely in place; he had better have suggested 
pou8e, but it is only necessary to look at the dictionary to see 
that poi8S@ is right. 


1736. ov yap Tepr@Xiis GAowTEpovy GAO BporToiow 
és A€yos lepers. 
Ido not understand how TepTwds terat. Should we read 
ieuéveoy ? The change from the dative Aporoiew to the genitive 
is characteristic of Quintus, e.g. i 675, ”"Apei 8’ wmrece révOos... 


denyepevou. Or you can read iewevors if you prefer it; I 
incline to think the other more likely. 


eli 
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i 741. pi} meya vevKeiwv. 


7 Koechly ea dett. and so also at ii 81, vii 287. Surely this is | 
absurd ; what should have possessed anyone to corrupt 7 into 
ij)? And this use of 4 after a speech, along with a participle, 

is Homeric, e.g. © 361, 64 mupi cavopevos. Quintus may be 
allowed a certain amount of variety, poor creature, wooden 
though he be. 


ii 49. Grr’ aye, wyndé woAnos Efe amroTHAe puydvTes 
alcyea ToAka dhépwmpev avadxein Urro AvYpPH 
arrobamHnyv TwepowrvTes él yOova, pnd ett TaTpH 
pipvovtTes KTewopme? vm ‘Apyei@y dpuparysond. 


> 


But what is wydé—pndé? The first cannot mean “not even 
or “not either,” and it cannot be construed as a connecting- 
particle after dye: one says dye dépwper, not dye dépmpev Sé- 
We must read pare—pyre. In 51 the MSS. give uy Sé Te 
martpnv or the like; Rhodomann appears.to me to have hit 
the mark with évi watpy, the v at the end of watpny having 
possibly come from évé. 


ii 79. 

kelyns (yuvarEi) Ouuov Eoixass éym Sé Tot ov TL métroa 

papvauéve* TavT@y yap auanddvvers Opacd KapTos. 
Paris is speaking to Polydamas. The beautiful wapdayéva of 
Lehrs ought surely to replace apvapzév@. Koechly says that 
“cappayevos dicitur, qui ira aliove animi impetu abreptum 
blandis prudentibusque verbis sedat et lenit.” He has for- 
gotten Homer, M 249: mapdapevos Feréecow amortpévrers 
moXéovo, Which words are actually addressed to Polydamas by 
Hector. I hardly think anyone can compare the whole of the 
two passages without being brought over to Lehrs’s conjecture. 


ii 230. eb’ alyis BepéOpocw irroyPoviwy éropavan. 
Such is Zimmermann’s pretty restoration of the corrupt edre 
yains medabpaow wroyOovinv. It needs one final touch; 
vroxOoviwv will never do; Quintus wrote droyAovin. Hiatus 
of this sort is very common in him, eg. 1 155, avmvooivy 
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“eye. However it here caused a double corruption, iro- 
xXPovinv in MP, tzroyGovious in the inferior MSS. 


1309. o& yépov, o% wos Eouxe xataytia ceio payerOa 
mpeaBvrTépoo yey@Tos, émei ye ev oida vonaat. 


y¥ &) ofda Hermann, tepiovda Herwerden, dpecty olda Zimmer- 
mann. None of these are near the MSS.; read Qéuv oida- 


vongar. 


ii 323. as Sperov pot 
arn ér éwredos fev, iva yvans ewov eyxos. 


ywons is read by modern editors. I doubt however whether 
Quintus would have used such a form as yvwns. About sub- 
junctives and optatives the poor man is ina parlous state. The 
optative is with him a decaying mood, as shewn clearly by 
Koechly in his prolegomena; in final clauses, even after past 
tenses, he regularly uses a subjunctive unless the metre 
demands an optative. He will even use both together in 
the same final clause. 

But now, if you please, consider the following passages :— 
i 46, Se(Sm pr) Sapein, viii 21, Sbpa wr) durveton adrra gain, 
ix 240, ws 8 Ste cis amoacetnat, Néwv 5€ havein, xiv 63, as F 
ir dkwouévorot marpis havein, of Se dpéyovar. In all of these, 
ind plenty more like them, we have the optative used, and 
ised wrongly too, where it would have been perfectly easy to 
sy dapurn, dyn, darvyn. What is the conclusion? That 
Quintus did not admit such long forms of the subjunctive 
at all; he preferred even the despised optative. 

So here read -yvoins. 

I should have rather expected him to say bros & éyvas, cf. 
ly 30, v 206, 218, vii 701, but he always uses édpa in this 
idiom. Apollonius also uses ddpa in this way. Probably 
Quintus conceived of ddpa as = until rather than in order 
that, and would have avoided 87s with an indicative as un- 
intelligible to him. 

The only similar forms that can be quoted from him, I 
think, are Sa (sic) at v 145, where read Soin, and Sec at 


la 
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vii 155. This last is the only one actually given by the MSS., 
and there the optative would not scan. 


11398. For SaFev read Sdufev, the aorist is nonsense: the 
same correction was made by Pauw rightly at vi 248. 


ii 424. rh éml wavra Tereitas atelpeos Evdov "OdvpTrov. 
Read réradra: and compare Homer B 643, \ 524, 


il 453. If here and also iv 33, 46, 215, 545, vi 283, vil 163 
ix 241, xi 12, érépw6 has really been corrupted to érépwOe, it is 
nothing short of a miracle. The sense is better suited by— 
érépwHe in every instance, and in my opinion it should be 
restored again. Indeed at xi 328 I would make the opposite 
correction on the strength of the poet’s usage and the sense. 


1577. o@m' avaerpopevor poyepot hopéwatw éraipor. 
avaryetpomevot was the old reading, dvae:powevor was conjectured. 
by Koechly and is the reading of M (and of P?). But a further 
change is needed to avaecpapevo, for the present is wrong. The 
passages referred to by Koechly in illustration of the verb have 
every one of them the aorist. : 


ii 616. od yap drimotépn Nnpnidos 7 Ards avr?) 
TWavT emidepKoevn. 

Spoken by Aurora. Of the corrections proposed 7 Ads adrod 
seems to me far the best, but Koechly objects to it because 
“nec articulus junctus cum participio, nec Avs avtod aptum 
ex mdvra Quinti consuetudine commendatur.” Credo. But 
there is a more excellent way. Put a comma after avtov and 
take wavt’ émidepxopévyn as quae inspiciam, not 9 émiudepKomern 
as quae mspicuo. 


ii 628. Tpdes & dorteos évdov Ecay epi Mépvore Ovpov 
GYVU EVOL. 
It is hard to say whether écav is worse if taken as an auxiliary 
verb with ayvipevor or if taken separately, as “they were in 
the city.” Read icap, 
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11 651. "HAvotov rédov ains. 
Who ever heard of such an expression? At iii 159 and vi 374 
we find wédov yains, the soil of earth, a natural expression 
enough. But you could not say the “ Elysian soil of earth” or 
“plain of earth.” At xiv 224 he says "HAvctov ediov, as one 
would expect. At xi 24 also wédov Avxins is easy. Even the 
infelicitous conjecture of Gruebenau, Av«ins médov ains (for 
gyedov, iv 6) is reasonable compared to this. Read aie/, and 
let the end of the line be responsible once more. 


1157. @ wom, ws 6 ye paiver ava dpévas. 


de ? 


1167. audit d€ mamrivas dXoov Kal GxpaTov omoKXa. 
d\oov kal waxpoy Spitzner, followed by Zimmermann. Heyne’s 
éros axpdavrov does not account for dAoov and is hardly 
satisfactory in itself. But I confess to finding dXedv cai paxpov 
intolerable ; should we not read éuadov xdta paxpov 6uoKxdra ? 


ese ovd apa oi Tpwwr tis érod\ua éyyds ixéo Oat. 
ly 326. wtorepov' addr ov of Tis érodpa éyyus ixéoOan. 
In the second of these two lines P has éréApmaev éyyds, and 
the other MSS, éréApa éveyyus, éroAuwa éyyds Hermann. The 
first line has no variant. The hiatus, however, is of a kind 
Unexampled in our poet, and the MSS. reading of iv 326 is not 
likely to be a mere blunder for éréApa éyyis. Look now at 
these forms; ii 547, éotrcov: audi S&é Tpdes, iii 93, wevoiveor 
Wyos opéEas, iii 382, cvdcov, vi 341, cvvyvTeoy edre Boecor, 
Vili 74, erréypaov- éyyei S eyyos, ix 128, éréypaov éOvea retar, 
xiii 160, xvdoiweov addrAofev ardor, xiii 480, Kvdoiueov HUT’ 
ajrat, Xiv 522, eméypaov adAoGev adda, xiv 602, éréypaev 
aopact xeiwa, Observe that in all these passages, except 
iii 382, the uncontracted syllables occur in the same place, 
before the bucolic diaeresis, and I think you will agree with 
me that if Quintus could say éevéypaev he could and did say 
éréAwaev both in iv 326 and in iii 141. 
Bucolic hiatus is common enough in him after a dactyl; 

it is never found after a spondee, vii 234 has been corrected 
by Spitzner, 
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11190. © girou ei eredv pot apryyere evpevéovTes. 
apyyorr Hermann, but e¢ éredy is only used with indicative 
by Quintus according to Koechly and the hiatus is unobjection- 
able in itself. Still e¢ aparyere, as Hermann saw, does not give 
the right sense ; read ap7£ere. 

iii 199. 6 yap Kaxa pnoato Tpoas. 

Quintus never governs an accusative by such a phrase as 


kaxa phnoato, I suspect we should read Tpwot. Cf. iv 55, 
péya & SEAXNGE: pjoao trévGos. 


iii 200. xat pov Tparades peydra pect kayyarkowoat 
GLPLTEpiaTHTOVTAaL ava TTOALY. 
kai ot Tpwiades Zimmermann, rather arbitrarily. If py ic= 
wrong, which I do not feel sure about, it would be better tam 
read xai pny or possibly cai peév. 


iii 348. é« dovov apyadéoio véxvy Aavacion cawcw. 
Probably vovov, an everlasting confusion. 


ii 510. wavtTn 5€ Tpocayvumerns Gros alel 
axTal o“a@s pyypiow ateipéovas Boowar. 
aiet strikes one as the ne plus ultra of feebleness; I think 
that Quintus said ayvys and the end of the line went, and then 
aiet was stuck in to fill up. 


iii 536. OfjKe 8° dp’ éponevta Kal eixeXov aptrvelovtt. 
Koechly has a long note on iii 160, where ayrvetwy is wrongly 
given by the MSS. (é€xavefwy Rhod.), in which he shews 
abundantly that dy7velm etc. are used of getting a respite, 
breathing again, as in Homer. “ Praeterea avarvéw bis in 
Quinto occurrit paullo diverso sensu, sed qui tamen ejus notioni 
convenit, primum I, 343 d8pimov ev oriPecow avatrveiortes 
apna, tum quia respiratio certissimum est vitae signum, III, 
536 de vivente”. He then quotes an emendation of C. L. Struve 
at iii 340, awrvetovra for éumvetovta and proceeds to make the 
same change himself at vi 526. (At 111 368 avamvetovres does 
not mean “breathing” but “getting a respite”, as usual.) 

The case then stands thus: apveiwy is exceedingly 
common, €u7veiwy very rare. Of the three places where we 
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want the meaning of “living”, iii 340, 536, vi 526, the MSS. 
give éumvetwy in two. Is not the conclusion plain? Quintus 
says auaveiavy if he means “breathing again”, “getting a 
respite”. If he means “living” he says éurvelwv. In this 
place, 111 536, the far commoner ayu7rveiovts has supplanted the 
correct éuarvelovts, which should now be restored. 
Koechly seems to suppose that €umveiovre could only mean 
“breathing wpon.” We may hope that he has been enlightened 
in another and a better world. 


ii 626. aAAG pu w@KUpopoY TrotncaTO Kal Lo aKaynoe. 
Thetis is mourning over Achilles, whom Zeus promised to make 
éxtayhov kat apyvov, and so he did, but went and spoilt it by 
also making him w«vpopov, and so—“ grieved me”? No, thank 
you.—so deceived me, amadynoe. Compare 502, v 181, 422, 
where the same correction was made by Bonitz and Rhodo- 
Just above (622) it is ridiculous to alter ryyvouévny to 
datvonévny now that the reading of P confirms the former in 
vie far better reading. Homer 6 417, 458, Lucian Peregr. 
iN oke 


i 681. @s eat’ aiva yowo’ adin Béris: H SE of abt 
Kadndworn pdto pidov. 
Why Calliope herself? Read aire. 


ii 661. adr’ ov>y irvos Euaprte Oonv Céruv. 
Yen» Bonitz, @edv Lehrs. I should prefer @ods which is a 
tatural enough epithet of sleep when we consider that it is a 
standing epithet of night. 


ii 666. Aapumpotarov (sic) te mao dos Tpwecct 
pépovea. 
So MP, corrected in the inferior MSS. by transposition of waou 
and aos, though the accentuation is not put right. Starting 
from this point [ conjecture tore for re. The meaning is that 
morming was very bright for the Trojans that day, because 
Achilles had been slain the day before. 
Jowrnal of Philology. vou. XXvII. 8 











ay 
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iii 714, évzveiovres is an abominable word. Qu. ém- 
mvelovres {xiv 343), 


iii 781. ws eim@y eri mévtov amiev elxedos avpn. 
Posidon is the god in question, érri could only mean “ over the 
sea,” but Posidon would go id zrovtov, which read, comparing 
iv 110: 

kal té7T ap éx rrovto.o Kiev IlnAHos akorris, 

aiipn vmrnwn evariyxios. 
If one can come out of the sea like a wind, one can go into it 
like one. Besides it only means “very quickly”; see v 396, 
xiv 223. 


iv 86. add’ dye, oly tedyecor Kal Gppwacw oe kal 
iarmous 
lowev audi modna* movos 8 apa Kiddos apéeer. 
No doubt épéfer can be construed, but it strikes me that we 
here want a general reflexion. This would be given by dpeée. 
Cf. iv 305. 


iv 179. _ ot & é vias ayo péya xvdaivortes 
avtibeov Bacidja. 

As in Homer, so in Quintus, vjes often means the camp. But 
naturally és vjas would mean “into the ships,” and be 
ambiguous. Hence Quintus, if he mean “to the camp,’ 
regularly says vroti or éwi vjas, according to the metre, Thus 
we have zrori at i 824, 111 2, etc., éi at vi 94, 495, 607, vi 126, 
vili 455, ix 62, 426, x 255, xi 352, xii 80, xiv 30, 43, 57, 85. 
329. But és vias is only found here, and at vii 96, és 6 dpa 
pias ixovro, ix 326, és vias ydooavTo, xii 101 = vii 96, 108 «> 
vnas kal Xadv. In all these four instances és begins the line 
and émi would not scan; moreover in two of them éoixorvtoisS 
really one word. Hence it seems plain that in iv 179 Quintus 
would have said éwi vijas. 


iv 807. olov or’ avrieov LeXinvy narefarropev npeis, 
autos éym kai “Axaaros, aveyriol eis ev loves. 


For eis év idvtes one may compare vii 565, xii 470, also eis &# 
ixwvrar at iv 239, xiv 565, and eis éy is further used at ii 55; 
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xi 367, xii 210, 530. Only in all those places there is some 
point about it; here it is wretchedly weak. I cannot help 
thinking the poet said dveyiol edmevéorres (ef. iii 190), having 
im his mind an echo of Pindar’s evpevéovtes avewrov (Pyth. 
iv 127), which words he may have supposed to go together 
grammatically. 


iv 396. Tov & auditerpupéva Tippata mwavra 
nKkeaat évduKéws [lodadeiptos, obvex’ dp’ avTos 
TpaTa mev Eexmvenoer. 

tava S¢ odu tetuppéva Zimm., but retuppéva tippara will 
never do. Alia alii. Perhaps ray & api repuppéva, possibly 
also rdvtn. For audi wavrn and repi mavty are as common 
in Quintus as similes about lions and leopards; see ii 485, v 3, 
52, vi 354, vii 118, 717, x 185, xi 418, 421, xiii 2, 42, 100, 371, 
571, ete. “I like to be honest,” as the tobacconist said when 
he explained to Mr Smith that he need not pay his bill because 
it had been “distributed over the other gentlemen’s accounts,” 
and so I will add that there is no instance in Quintus of 
Teduppeva without a dative. Butat ii 485 he says édopivero 
Y¥@ia aiwatos éxyupévoro, where edopivero has no dative and 
cannot be connected with aiparos as a partitive genitive. So 
I do not see why he should not have used redupyéva as I 
suppose. 

Then why avros? He would not be likely to put on the 
apothecary’s assistant. alua? TJliad I 218. The end of the 
line is responsible as usual. 


iv 514. Kxaprraripos Ceviynnot péy’ ExPopov acyadowrtes. 
Horses starting in a chariot race. It is true they have just had 
the lash laid on to them, but you cannot believe that any one 
would say they started aeyadowvTes. They have just been 
pawing and champing the bit in their eagerness to get off. 
Quintus then wrote icyavowyTes. 

Pauw oddly says “propter flagellorum ictus, quibus non 
excitanda erat eorum velocitas.” He seems to think they were 
indignant at being struck when they didn’t need it. &@opov 
Tychsen for év@opov. 

8—2 
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iv 530. “adX' ov pay Keivds ye Kal immacino: pennros 
immous wkumobas tolouvs éyev, GAN’ dpa moor 
Tocaiv apavpotépous* of yap T eldovr avépoucev.” 
7 peya Kudaiver trmrev pévos Hoe Kal avTov 
"Arpetonv. 

Clearly then the horses “like the winds” are those of ~ 
Atrides, but who could ever guess that from of? Read coi. 
iv 568. imr7os env yeven 5é par’ ov Kaxos, adda Oooio 

Gearéctov yévos é€axev ‘Apiovos. 
yeven ye wev Koechly, contra metrum, for there is no caesura_— 
practically, as the whole phrase yeven ye wer coheres closely— 
together. Besides it is nowhere near the MSS. The same 
unmetrical conjecture is made by him at ix 208, where it is 
hopeless to guess at the original. Here I believe 6¢ wad’ to be 
quite right. Cp. vill 382, of d€ wad’ ob Ti, AvAaLOpevoi Tep 
ixéo@as, €s vouoy aiecovetv, where no one has objected to the 
order of waX’ ov. Apoll. Rhod. iii 751, dAXd@ pad’ od M7jSecav 
eri yAuKepos Ad Bev Hrrvos. 
iv 593. aNKNS iéuevoy Kpatepav amréputev adOrwv. 

Odysseus did not yearn after d\«n, did he? What he would 
have liked would have been victory. NIKHC and AAKHC are 


easily confused. 


v 67. ev dé yopol icravto véwy Tapa toacl yuvaKcar. 
One of the scenes from the shield of Achilles. The line has 
been much tormented, but I believe it is right as it stands. If 
you compare these passages : 


vi 63. vixen 6€ wéXet Tapa mocclv ’Ayarav. 


vi 432. mapa rroociv dd¢Opos, “ destruction is very nigh 
unto us.” 


vil 549, apa moocly 6rcOpov Sepxdopevot Tpopéovct. 
ix 191. {¢rrovo Good mapa rocci wecéyta. 


x 272. 0 8 dp aixpa récev tapa moccl yuvaixds. 
(Paris falling before Oenone in prayer.) 


x 300. wdp root cotet mecorra, 
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xii 292. ddyea pév wapa tocol Beol Bécay avOpwrrovow. 
xii 384. apal oct Kdmecov inov. 


xii 543. é oct xeipe® or€Opov (aeipar Hermann, 
tépwat Koechly; I think «ete is right). 

Tf, I say, you look at all these lines, you see how recklessly 
Quintus uses mapa toca’. Sometimes literally meaning “ at 
the feet,” it comes to mean merely “near,” as in vi 63, 432, vii 
549, xii 292. Thus here I take it that yopoi véwy were repre- 
sented dancing opposite to yopol yuvaixor, as in > 593—606, 
the passage Quintus is thinking of. He uses rapa moaoi, just 
a little more oddly than usual, to mean évaytiov. 


v 80. vijes 8€ crovoecca: vrrep TovToo déporTo. 
OTOVOEVTOS, 


v88. ois 3 emt xudtowy Kal KyTecw eivadioiow 
HoKnt *Evvooiyacos. 

kvdwor Rhodomann, pedsowv. For xai the same editor 
proposes wera and is followed by the rest. «ai is probably 
an ancient guess to fill up a gap, for which I should prefer peya 
to werd. And for éwe query eve? Posidon does not «udsdav 
éml trois (vavTais) but only éri «teow. He is represented on 
the shield among the sailors. 


V99. qavra & ap éotrehavwato Balds poos ‘Oxeavoio. 
Koechly’s parallels for éoreédvwro with a simple accusative 
are no parallels. At Apoll. Rhod. iii 1214 pw is governed by 
meplE In the Orphic fragment ravry Geos éorepavwrar TavTa 
fwoydywy the right reading is fwoyorav which governs rapta. 
In Apollinarius metaphr. v 27, juéas éorepavwcas ar’ eddoxins 
‘\urov Gardov, also quoted by Koechly, we have such an 
accusative after the active no doubt, but I can only say that 
Apollinarius may have been an authority in the original 
Hebrew, he was not in Greek, Here read rdvty 8 éored- 
dero; it was corrupted to mdvra and ap thrown in to fill up, 


V154, otvexev éoOda Kai adyea TWoAAa poynea. 


Read otvex deOXa (hardly oivexev 40a). The same corruption 
i Bacchylides x 47 probably. 
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v 157, totvexa Tpwolv épapev evdpoct tHvde dixaccas. — 
As rnvde has nothing to agree with, and an ellipse such as tha~ « 
of di«ny “nec Quinto nee omnino Epicis sit usitatum,” Koechly— 
assumes a lacuna after this line. Did Quintus write ¢v¢épo—m 
curva ? 


v 217. Restore racy from P. 


v 324. xorn & varepéBrvaev aivn’ 
nate & éyKaT eweKro. 

Such was the wrath of Ajax when Odysseus got the armour c= 
Achilles. His gall might well overflow, but how his entraili— 
could be mixt with his liver I entirely fail to understand. Thom 
gall-bladder hes upon the liver; if then the gall boil over from— 
it, it of course mixes with, or at least flows on to, the liver, an_— 
Quintus, who knew more of anatomy than he did of poetry, sat_— 
therefore éyxaréuixTo. 

A Persian poet in such cases says: “His liver was fille< 
with blood”. 


v 362. Considering the eternal interchange of & and € I 
suspect Quintus said épefe. It goes far better with éureda than 
the aorist does. 


v 493. ws & Grav elpomoxwy diwy aro vymia Téxva 

avépes €Eehaowow iva odict daita Kdpwvras, 

ai 5€ péy’ adoralpovar Sinvexéws pepaxvias 

pntépes evtuKTous anKods tepl ynpwOevTas: 

as of y dud Alavta péya orévoy Fywate Keive. 
evtuctous Zimm., €x texéwv. For wéy aorraipover the accepted 
reading is Koechly’s wéya exaipover, the picture of the bereaved 
ewes dancing in their anguish about the pens being truly 
touching. pwéya crevayovot would be better, corresponding to 
péya orévov, as often in similes. But Quintus said péy’ doya- 
Adwow (he never uses the form aoyaddewv), a word frequent in 
him of animals. Thus it is used of a swallow at vu 330, of a 
lion at vii 465, of oxen at xi 210, a nightingale at xii 493, a 
leopard at x1 580. 
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W561. @ yivas, od vd cé tis Sum Ere Onoetar Addos 
Tevepou éri Cwovtos auvmovos nO ewed avTod. 
Offended by the double ér Koechly reads wore Ojcera. I 
think the text is right, the first érz goes well with dAXos, 
the second é: with téevros, and at 519 we have ef wou ér 
Spehwéwortac éri fwoi Ladrapiva, which is closely parallel. 


vi 78. TerXécayu ap? 


vi 347. yavutas 5 peta cdhict Boveoros avnp. 
aici =cattle. The phrase strikes me as absurd, and I think 
We should read pera dpeci; cp. Iliad © 559, yéynOe 5é Te 
DpHa ropyv. I think the younger Struve was right in 
Mnaking the same change at x1 386. 


vi 568. Tlappov & éurece wévOos: addbap Sé é Ofjxev avdynn 
audw kal Bacirja cal jvioyov Ooov appa. 
@payxn Rhod. “ Because he couldn’t help it, his swift chariot 
™aade him both warrior and charioteer.” ‘Sed ei rationi,” says 
Koechly, “a Quinti simplicitate alienae praestat Brodaei emen- 
datio #oyxelv, quam rec. Tychs. auctore Heynio.” Brodaeus 
of course keeps dvayxn. If however one thing more than 
another is “a Quinti simplicitate alienum,” it is the construc- 
tion OjKxe Bacirja Kal jvioxeiv. It is true that Quintus uses 
either construction after ri@nu., also that Pindar combines 
both together like Brodaeus. It is also true that Quintus has 
a somewhat similar mixture at iv 113: 
oi poev aeOXevcovTes atreipetio ev ayant, 
of Sé dpévas cai Ovpov acOrAntipow ijvas. 
But this does not seem nearly so bold as the other. 


At xi 157 we have @ooi yépas. On the strength of this I 
should incline, ut in re valde incerta, to keep the MSS. reading, 
translating: “ Necessity made him at once warrior and swift- 
eharioted driver.” But I confess to suspecting some much 
deeper corruption. Does not Bacvdja look rather strange ? 


vi 631. év@a Ildpis Mocuvov te Badrev xai aynvopa 
Popxuv. 


évOa Rhod., av (sic) 6é MSS., év dé Pauw. The last has not 
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been accepted by later editors, yet it is nearest to the MSSSaum_ 
and suits the context better than &@a. At viii 99 thee MSS 
have avd’ (sic) "Ayapéuvor xteivey edv Xtparov, where again 
év & seems to me the right correction (év Rhod.). This us... 
of év éé for “and among the rest” or “and besides” scarcel_——5, 
needs any defence; however at xii 467 Lehrs actually intp——>— 
duces it for the corrupt év@a, and at xii 518 the right readine > 
is éy 6€—wpvcavto éxtocbev wuAewv. x 192, 199, are differen. —e_ 
At xi 52 we have dy 6€ Piroxrytns oAo@ Bade Tleipacov ime>, 
“aww 6é vel év dé vel €v@a vel a\ka” Rhod.; év d€ seems so 
me again right. At xiii 220 Koechly reads évy 62 for &@a, buwat 
means it to be taken with €véxupeer, so that again is differerm t. 
At vii 309, ix 431 and xii 198 the MSS. give év 5 wrongly; =at 
least it has been altered. 


vii 382. rod 6° iaiveto @upos eeXSopevolo Kai avToU. 
Generally corrected to rod & dp taivero. I think the MSS. 
reading should be retained. It is an echo of Iliad ix 595, z-o@ 
5 wpiveto Oujos axovovtos xaxa Fépya. For the quantity of 
the augmented /aivero compare xi 161, xiii 63, 83. 

vil 427. mupl vias évieTpicovet pan aivas. 
par’ aivas is “very dreadful.” I believe Quintus wrote 
peraivas. 









vil 457. dyépes ots T avéworo Katavyldes avTuowoat 

elpyouvotv ada Todor eri ypovor, ot & ddeyeerrot 
vi TEepiTPaYact. 

Do they? “Per navem cursitant,”’ says Rhodomann, “cum 

nave circumcursant,” says Pauw more absurdly still Hey™® 

thinks they run round and round the ship in their impatien€® 

but then it would be via, to say nothing of the sense. 

opine that Quintus said wepumrtdacovet. 


vii 525. patwoowvra? 


vii 589. Kal audacinv adeyewnv 
xevOov vid Kpadin. 


To “conceal silence” is an incredible phrase at least for © 
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but that will hardly defend croudyou xerevGovs. Does it m 
the oesophagus? Or the pyloric and cardiac orifices? 
what? Comparing xi 406: 
dixype wal és pyvuyyas id’ éyxeharoww Bépebra, 

and considering that it is at the end of a line, I would he 
restore améxepoe OewéPXous, or perhaps better Géue@Aa, which 
fancy Quintus would prefer where metre allows it. 

Lest anyone should suppose that orowayov here signifi 
throat I add that the next line says: piyn dé of eidata AWOpe. 

viii 358. ifev "A@nvaiwy iepov mmédov. 
aésov 'A@nvaiwy seems a strange phrase. “A@yvawv? Homer 
says youvov ‘A@nvéwy, not ‘A@nvaiwy. It is true we have 
év media Tpwwyv in the line before, but mediov Tpawy is 
Homeric. 

vill 371. éy for éa'? 


viii 439. épEov éued amrovordw: éXadporepov O€ or Gyos 
Egoetas, Hv pr eywye wet’ Supaciy olow lwpar. 

Ganymede is interceding with Zeus for the city of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament. But his emotion, however 
pathetic his character naturally is, would surely never lead him 
into such grammar as idéo@au per’ dupacw. It could only 
mean “between my eyes,” as in the Homeric pera yepoiv, 
or Quintus’s own peta yaudnaAnot (vii 490), and this is the 
only shadow of justification in him, or else “in company with 
my eyes.” The regular phrase is éy, as often in Homer and 
once in Quintus (iii 125). At ii 262 he has aap’ 6f@adpoiow. 
I see nothing for it but to suppose that he said aap’ here (he 
would probably have not used év as he would avoid the hiatus 
as a rule). ii 261—264 should be compared with viii 435—442, 
to which it is closely parallel. The change is violent, but not 
more so than many, e.g. in 458 rod voy is read for rotow, in 
490 P has érmAGe for éyvOn—but there is no end to it if 
I begin. 

At 146 indeed MP give per’ éyyei xvdtdwoa, but the other 
MSS., and all editors of course, read péy’. At xiv 510, Give 
pet aorepoTjoww, we must again read péy’. 
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ix 23. Tov O° éxdvev ovpaveds Zevs. 
ovpavobe? So Zimmermann rightly suggests tnAoGe for tyAGM 


at x 134. ovpavode Pauw for -o@: at xi 401, “frustra” says 
Koechly, but I agree with Pauw—for once. 


ix 92. yains, } we dauévta cata KOvov apydixadvyer 
BaAXNov } aPpHcarp.... 
ducbtxadvyro. Rhod. and one MS. corrected, followed (pro 
pudor!) by Koechly and Zimmermann. Quintus knew better 
than to use a future optative like that anyhow. Read apudixa- 
ear 
The old reading of Nonnus’ paraphrase of the fourth Gospel 


Xi 235 was dotis (dotTo KaTa TOMY 7) Kal axovco., not even 
, 
asreovcoito ! 


ix 99. méXer O€ TiS GAXOS ’Ayatov 
Os viV Nao dryeuper. 
&-yepev Pauw and recent editors. But dyecper is right; see Od. 
41. Ati 212 dyerpe seems rightly changed to éyerpe. 


2x165. td (Sovpata) & dddobev ara Teedyta 
mpavas trepGe xaduav, avip & éreréprreras Epyw. 
“DHhere is only one wood-cutter engaged; no wonder he is 
Bleased with bis work if he cover whole wpavas with the spoil 
“jf his axe. Besides he is cutting in the valleys (162). What 
Shen would the trees cover when they fell? Why, the under- 
Wood and bushes, paras. Cp. dyxea pwrnevta, vil 715, and 
Aanmecev eUT év Gpecor Tepi aTEepenv Spva Gapyos, iii 280. In 
ix 451—456 Philoctetes leaning on two heroes is likened to a 
tree left half cut through which is then blown down and 
 -woTixAlvy épverw evOareecor, hépovar Sé wiv Bapéoveav. So 
that the idea of a tree falling on vegetation below seems 
familiar to Quintus. 
At ix 201 the olives from a tree éxadure yapov brepbev. 
This would suggest ye@pov for mpadvas but it is a good bit 
further from the MSS., though certainly better in itself. 
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ix 192. Tov pev éXKacoas 

Soupi Kata atopayoto Trott aroma. 
xara P and another, wera cet., wéya Rhod, The stomach is 
said to be cause of many woes in life; it certainly seems ‘to 
be so in Quintus. .Here, since the reading of P was macle 
known, I cannot but think that cara must be kept and that 
moti aroma represents some corruption. Surely ordua oropea- 
xvovo will never do. And péya is very bad whether it be an 
adverb or agree with oroua. But what followed crowayouo 
I cannot guess at all. 


ix 227. o ava, AnipoBovo médet eTpatos. 
Neoptolemus is hastening to relieve the Greeks at a point 
where they are getting the worst of it. When they get near, 
Automedon his charioteer sees who it is that is harrying them 
(223) and then addresses Neoptolemus. What he said then 
was something to this effect: “It is Deiphobus who is doing 
the mischief.” Can anyone believe that he said: “It is the 
army of Deiphobus”? Read «patos. Cf. i 471. 

In the next line read ceio mapoule toxna brétpepe (TOKTOS 
MSS., toxja wdpoev Zimm.); hiatus at the weak caesura of 
the third foot is quite common. 





ix 294, dupi d€ paxpai 
pappaipov KatiovTos icov aTepoTHat KédXevOot. 

Apollo descends to help the Trojans. From Olympus he comes 
down straight apa EdvOov pdov. What were the xédev@ot 
which blazed like lightning? Nonsense, and besides one would 
say paxpa xédevOa. Read octeporfow Oerpar. Op. xii 534 
(xouac). No doubt there is little resemblance between eeipa! 
and «xéAevOor, but it is the end of a line as usual; look a! 
ix 539, xatarpicai te wena P and two other MSS., nenevOa 
the rest. 

See also Apollonius ii 676 : 

xpuceo Sé wapevawy éxarepOe 


af 


TroXpwol BotpudevTes erreppwovTo KLOVTE. 


This too is said of Apollo. 














} 
| 
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ix 343. épGovtés mote yaiav dpniditov Opnicwr. 
As the quantity of @pnixwv has been called in question by 
Pauw, it is worth while to refer to Apoll. Rhod. i 632: 


Seiuate Nevyadéw oTrdTe Oprixes tac. 
ix 347. érel p amavaivetat HTop. 


érel péya paiveras is generally read. épe would be nearer the 
MSS. than péya, and the epic is all dotted over with 7épz. 


ix 376. ovvexa of pédrav Edxos, és ootéov axpis ixéc Oat, 

muOopevov xabumepOe Avypal & varépertoy avia.. 
Zimmermann omits 6, the best remedy proposed. It is to be 
observed that péAav and ixéo@ai, both of which have been 
altered conjecturally, are both defended by x 273. But does 
avtat vréperrov €dxos, “ pangs devoured his wound,” give very 
good sense? They devoured Philoctetes, they and the wound 
between them. I suggest Avypais vréperrev dviass (or dvins, 
heaven only knows which form Quintus preferred). The loss of 
s at the end of the line would be enough to start the corruption 
going. In support of this note further that the MSS. accent 
aviac, 


ix 480. “Artpeiéa: must be a mistake for “Apyetor, look at 
487. 


1x 518. @ diros, ov Tor eyo ETL Yoopmas, ovde pev GAO. 
A stronger contrast is wanted between ov¥S¢ ey GAX@ and what 
precedes, Read ov coi, for ro. can have no emphasis. 


ix 519. “Apyeiwv, et yé rus er nAwTev elven’ epeio. 
jirev Rhod., 7vreev. rye is preserved by P alone, the rest 
tither having only ei vis or filling up with ra before ei. 
Sticking to the vestiges remaining in P, we may read ei zep. 
Il is often read as I’ and then the P of ITEP would be dropped. 

But if we lay stress on the accentuation of P we shall 
be rather inclined to read ei 8 Tus, which perhaps gives better 
sense. “If it really is the case, which I don’t now about, that 
any other of you besides Agamemnon injured me.” It would 
be magnanimous at any rate in the mouth of Philoctetes, 
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x 68. aot av ataréns EvrAdyoto 
mip Spopées aiPopevor. 

So P, war’ ava Caréns Edroyor | Tip tpouées or Bpopéer cet. 
Hermann, not knowing the reading of P, reads ws 67 av’ 
atarénv EdrNoyov trip | aifduevov Bpouéer. The trajection of 
mip from one line to the other is very improbable; I do not 
think there is an instance of this sort of corruption in Quintus. 
And with the reading of P before us it is clearly unnecessary. 
Read ws 67’ év ataréns Evdoyours (-oro and -o1ot are liable to 
confusion) wip Bpéuwer (Rhodomann) ai@opevoy. 


x 188. émnparos ? 
x 206. avTap o Kudlo@v év Tevyeat, 


émi? One does not say xvdsday év rem, and if év tretyeor be 
taken apart from xvéidwv it is ridiculously weak. 


x 246, év aiwatt 8 érdero Srpis 
KTeEWwomevov exatepbe, 

“ Haud scio an éoouto Sijpes scripserit ut alibi.” Koechly, He 
does say évovto Sipis twice or thrice, but that hardly defends 
év aliwatt éoouvto, which seems an odd expression, But Koechly 
was surely right in suspecting éwAero. What of eldAeTo ? 
Quintus often uses phrases like “Ares was bedewed with 
blood”; could he say “dé7pes was rolled in blood”? (“ Every 
battle of the warrior is with a confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood.”) Cf. Ziad Il 640. 


x 322. ceio yap elvex’, adutpé, Kal dBavdrous Ere mrévOos. 

I cannot pass by this beautiful line, spoken by Oenone to 
Paris, without a word; it shines on the “unadorned bosom” 
of Quintus like a diamond. Indeed the whole episode of the 
death of Paris and his fruitless appeal to Oenone is by far 
the best thing in this disorderly compilation. Next may be 
ranked the death of Penthesilea in the first book, but perhaps 
that has an unfair advantage—one has not yet begun, like 
Clisthenes, to suspect the whole business. 


xi 96. oivixes ParéOove. dépovot 6 areipova x ov. 
p apr 


Quintus never admits a weak caesura in the fourth foot. At 
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vii 40 the MSS. rightly divide od«ér’ into od« ér. miova seems 
somewhat improbable. Any suggestions ? 


xi 101, «al pa vow nat yepol cal dppaciw iOdverxev 
iov amo yvaprroio Kepdatos’ ds 8 dXeyewov 
addto Bons amd yeupds és avépa. 

Is it worse to take aAeyewdy as an adverb, or to make it 
agree with dvépa? And what does an arrow do when it 
springs from the bow? It shrills or whistles, 65 d¢ Avyalvwr, 
After all too dXeyervov is an emendation of the elder Struve, 
commended by Spitzner. The MSS. have dreyewds. After 
ds it was an easy mistake to write S¢ Avyaivos, and the rest 
was inevitable. 

x1110. ws 8 dre tis yepavorcs TavuPOoyyowre yorwOels 

avpos avip edioww wey acyadowv éropovon 

dujoas epi xpatl Gon Kara vedpa Boea 

Aaa Badyn Kxatévarra. 
Sealiger and Koechly assume a lacuna. Koechly also suggests 
ropovoas. éropovcey Hermann (meaning ?). Sévjoas 8 ev 
xeipt Zimmermann, of which one may say with Cassandra 
Borais irxypwocwy orrdyyos Oreoev ypadnp. 

What strikes me as strange is péy doyadowr by itself. 
Why does this odpos avyp trouble himself? Is he bilious, or 
in love? Has he made a false quantity? No, he must be 
troubled about something. The context shews that the cranes 
have done no mischief yet, but he is anxious lest they should. 
He is troubled for his field, wéy’ adoyaddwv ér’ apotipy. So 
dgyaXdwv emi Bouvciv elsewhere. I do not deny that Quintus 
often uses aoyadéwv without any such clause, but the context 
always shews plainly the meaning. 

For §o7j «kaka one must take Rhodomann’s 607 yepi or 
Tychsen’s 8ods dda. Does Quintus ever shorten the first 
syllable of xaXos? 


xi 179. devyovr’ Apyeiwv rovAdy otparor’ ov yap eT avTois 
Epya Gedy pewédrnrto, 
épya yepav (vel véwy) Rhod., woOwy Lennep, épy’ avdpav 
Zimm., épy ayabav ego. 


——— 
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xi 212. dyudotepov trovéwy te Tovov Tpopewy T eri Bouts 
A ploughman has his oxen attacked by gadflies; they bole . 
the ploughman dyvuvrae for two reasons. He fears for Lads 
oxen, tpouées eri Bovai, that is simple. But the othea- 7 
moveet wrovov? That is just what he does not do, because Fajs 
oxen have run away and bis zrévos has been stopped. Besides, 
Quintus never uses such figures as wovéwy movov. Zimmer- 
mann’s suggestion of poyéwy te wovm gets rid of the figure, 
but does not improve the sense. Read sro@éwy, for that is 
what happens; he regrets the waste of time and loss of work. 

xi 219. arr aye Geo ava @upor. 
aX’ ter O ava Lehrs, 0600 x Rhod. Read @éo6" va, me 
look at 366, éyov 5 &a Oupov és adkynv. So at vi 604 —_ 


should be restored, being the reading of all MSS., except om— 
bad one, which gives évt. 


xi 283. Should we mark a lacuna after this line? 


xi 396. avépas ods kaTépapev ev aamiow. 


Aeneas throws down a great stone from the wall and crushe=— 
the men under a tortoise. I think év is a dittography 
catéwapyev and that Quintus said iz’, 


xi 417. érivate for érivaée, 


xi 472. éyxéhados twemddaxto’ cuvndoinyto bé mdvta 
ootéa Kai God yvia d\vyp@ TweTadaypéva ANOpo. —— 
Both tremaXaxro and 7reraXayyéva can scarcely be right. The 
former however is plainly right and so it is the latter whicl —— 
is wrong. Read sredopvypéva (319, xu 550). 


xii 328. édcc0us yavdavev immos evEoos évtas eépyeu. 
The infinitive is very strange; éépywr ? 

xii 420. aryopevew is perfectly right; the tense is im——=2- 
perfect. What Zimmermann’s a@yopevoery could mean I ha——_ve 
no idea, 

xii 443. @dpBeov d8pipov Epyov' 6 8é cdiouw Expude Tiga 
06%? There is only one other instance of 6= 74, ii 20. ‘ 
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xi 533. mérer S€ of dayetos GAKn. 


A wounded lioness roams the mountains; her ad«) is no good 
to her, Quintus said doyetov ddyos. 


xii 582. » 8 dypioy HTop éxovoa 

évtporadutopern avayateras ayvupévn Kip 

as I) y evpéos irmov aréaauTo Tetpopévyn TEp 

Tpdwv api dove. 
“ As a leopard retires grieved at heart, so did Cassandra depart 
from the wooden horse, vext exceedingly concerning the im- 
minent destruction of Troy.” I can see nothing to boggle at in 
this, but the editors have made it a mark for slings and arrows 
of an outrageous kind. Brodaeus and Zimmermann have made 
three false quantities over it between them, and the only 
objection seems to be that dyvupévy “ displicet de panthera 
dictum” (Koechly). Why, it is used of horses (iii 195), a 
nightingale (xii 490), and a heifer (xiv 260). At iii 202 we 
have ropddrues rexéov Kayortmpévar He réawar; at iii 145 
Positively »vopén is used of a lion. Surely then a wopdadis 
Miay be described as ayvupévn. 

Then for retpopévyn apdhi dove. Look at vii 174, recpo- 
Mevoy kip audi marpds, xiv 187 Tecpdpevos Kip (rep?) aud’ 
€uéev. If any change were wanted these passages suggest 
Pévov for dove, but “l'un et l'autre se dit,’ as Beauzée 
Said with his dying breath, and added “ou se disent.” Then 
T€tpopevos mep ends a line at x 284, 465, xii 372. 

If these parallels are not enough to defend the text of our 
Present passage, Heaven help it! I can do no more. 











xiii 5. @de dé Tis yelpecor AaBwv Ewrrevov areroov 
mivey axnoéeoTos. 
Either there is some corruption in 5 or else we must assume a 
Considerable lacuna after it (as often in Quintus) containing 
80me remarks by the drinker, 


xiii 60, Taya 8 of mev Evatpov 
duopevéas (the Greeks who had come out of the 
horse set to work). 


Journal of Philology. vou. Xxvt. 9 


: | 
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Here is a lacuna and then we go on: 


61. tol & dp’ épeccov éow dros (the other Greeks from 
Tenedos). He then describes their landing, armme 
after a simile :— 


70. ds of y abiayos Tpdwv roti dor véovto 
mdavTes aploTHEecoL apnyéwevat mewawTes. 
oi 8 ws 7 apyarén pO wepurarpaccortes 
Another lacuna 
73. otabuad ériBplowot kat ovpea paxpa cai DANY 
edovTos poyepot anudytropos, a\Na 8 ém’ addots 
Sapvavl Epkeos evtos bro Kvéhas audi b€ ravty 


Lacuna 
76. aiwate cal vexverow, opwaper & aivds dreOpos 
Kai Ep ETL Treovev Aavawy éxtoaberv éovTwy. 


Does not this last line startle you? And consider the frag- 
mentary simile of 72—75. It illustrates evidently the havoe 
made by the Greeks who were already within the walls. Then 
oi 6€ in 72 refers to these latter? Apparently, but who would 
ever have thought it? And then see how it goes on :— 


78. add’ Ste 87) para wavtes EBav wot) tetyea Tpoins, 
57) TOTE Matpmw@wrvTes avnreyéws eoéeyuVTO 
és [Iprapoto rovna pévos mvetovres “Apnos. 
He does not say, as you would expect after 77, “ but when they 
were all inside,” but he says, “when they all (ie. all those with 
Agamemnon) came to the walls from the shore, then they 
poured in through the gates.” 

All this trouble is obviated by a transposition. Lines 72—77 
are the mutilated remnant of a passage describing the behaviour 
of the Greeks from the horse, They ought to be put in after 
60, or rather after the line of which only the first word due- 
pevéas is preserved, Line 61, roi 8 dap’ épeccor, will then fit 
on to 77, though there may have been something between 
originally, and certainly 61 is mutilated. And 78 follows 71 
quite naturally. 
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11183. xkracbnoav Gdnv evi cwpate yuia. 

« Koechly. I understand the one no more than the other, 

G see nothing for it but ie. The meaning is merely that 

“this limbs were loosened below him,” as Homer says. 

vtroxXaw is found several times in Quintus, 


xiii 306. ovKér ap’ avTod 
éxmrmpiy éye Oupos ideiv edrecyéa marpyy. 

avtov Spitzner, avrm. Aeneas no longer cared to see his 
native city (warpn, like terra in Italian, means city often in 
late epic), but thought of flight. This meaning cannot fairly 
be got out of éAawpiy which could only signify wish or hope. 
Read Garrwpiy, comfort. The mistake was easy, the previous 
_ ine beginning éAmopévas. 


xiii 320. rov & amadijs pada yetpos (hopéecxe) errupavovta 
TWOoEToL 
yains’ ovAopévov be hoBevpevov epya poloro 
é&fryev Trodéuoro Svaenyéos. 
For zata Hermann proposes éti, Koechly dua. Neither 
removes the most serious difficulty, which is that dandis> 
xeipos is no better governed than Samoa. I conceive that 
Quintus wrote Aa Pe, which was of course written Mare as usual, 
ind from Sade to pada is easy. Then the dé before doSevimevov 
is justified and indeed necessary, but before it looked wrong to 
Hermann at any rate, who proposed ovAopévo.o, and to Koechly, 
who proposed ze. 
mii 363. Read rapai \exyéerot. See Koechly’s note, and 
above on i 670. 
xi 378. xeivoe yap atac@ara tpaTo. épebap 
apd ‘EXévns, mpdrot 5é cal dpxia mynpjvarTo, 
oxXeTALOL, OTTOTE Keivo Siex pwédav aiua Kai ipa 
aBavatwv éabovro. 
adirovro Rhod. aréovro Koechly (he meant “ trampled” ! 
but gave it up happily). Neither of these suggestions touches 
bie, which is palpably impossible. But “they forgot that 
blood” is surely unsatisfactory; we want some other verb, as 
9—2 
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Rhodomann saw. The nearest I can get is xeiv’ of8 éxBarov 
ala nat ipa adavarwv 7 édXaGovto. Kewordex are the same 
letters as cewodrex, wéXav for Badov is the usual interchange of 
Band» Butif it was «eiv' ofS éxParov that engendered the 
MSS. reading, that must itself have been a corruption of xeiv’ 
of ry éxBanor. 

éxBadrov often enough means rejected or spurned. The 
reference is to the breaking of the Treaty in Jiiad A, whereby 
the Trojans “cast away” the blood of the victims sacrificed to 
ratify it. 


xiv 28. «al pa péya otevdyiter, br api € Sovduov 
jap 
pap aexalomevnp. 

Such is Zimmermann’s beautiful restoration of the corrupt 
arovayiter’ dudi é...maryr aexafowévny. Objection however 
may be taken to 67. As 6é7¢ cannot be elided, it must be for 
ére, and that is never used in this way by Quintus, I believe. 
To complete the edifice I would read crevayst’ érret api €, 
which is as near the MSS. 


xiv 36. = eiyda mrepitpvCovar Simvewes adAndoLow. 


Pigs are the noble animals in question. A pig cooing, roaring 
like any sucking dove! Read arepitpitovor. There is prac- 
tically no difference between tpitm and rpvf@ from a copyists 
point of view. Cf. 265 where the same correction is made by 
Koechly ; there it is an olive-press, but he seems to think the 
squeaking of pigs harmonious enough to justify the gentler 
Tpuca. 


xiv 214, 241. Both these lines end ITloAvéeivny éiiaremxXop, 
both are corrupted to edremrdov by Spitzner, followed I am 
sorry to say by Lehrs and Koechly. Zimmermann, having just 
made a beautiful correction in the line before, where he is 
thinking for himself, goes of course after Koechly, for whom 
he has really too much veneration. There are only seven 
lines in the whole fourteen books which end with three con- 
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secutive spondees, i 135, v 45, 472, vi 535, ix 70, xii 304, 
xiii 4023 
I will not dispute the doctrine that Quintus scans ev as a 
monosyllable, if there is no reason against it. Here the reason 
is plain. 
I may add, if anybody cared, that Quintus only once has 
four consecutive spondees in any part of a line, vi 365, He 
seldom allows three anywhere. 


- ; f 
xiv 432. tovvex’ ap’ ovte Sixny tis &0’ &ferav, ovdé Tus 
aldas 
wv a] 1 4) r ; vf 4 iY 1 7 
| éoTtt Tap avlpwroaw éeywye pev ouT ev 
7 
Ordre 
ETTOMAL. «++. 


Read éya ye pév. 


xiv 444. ob Te éywry’ avOiotapyat obvex’ ‘Ayaimv. 
Zeus answers Athena. We want a dative after av@ioTrapas and 
I strongly suspect that for re we should read tox. 


xiv 471. » 8 aiovea 
ETTUMLEVaS Olpnoe TepvyvaudhCciaa vEederot' 
hains Kev Tip Eupev ap nept Kai pérav Ddwp. 
ixero © AdoXinp... 
Iris is sent by Athena to Aeolus. What is the meaning of 
4732 Would you say that a rainbow was “fire and black 
Water with mist ” ? 
Read épa and put the line in after 538, where it will fit 
Wellenough: epi orepotrijot 8 avacons 
aiyrAy pappaiperke Sia Kvédas aiocovea, 
<ains Kev wip Empev au’ népa cai wérdav bdwp>. 
“You would have said that air and water alike were fire.” 


After writing this I learn from Koechly (for Zimmermann 
says nothing about it) that after 538 a great transposition of 
40 verses was made by Rhodomann, about the correctness of 


1 Of course I do not count the at any rate knew his metre. And in 
| absurd xii 314, a verse worthy of a i151 the first syllable of ypuveéyat is no 
modern parodist, not of Quintus who doubt short. 
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which there can be no doubt whatever. This confirms me in 
my opinion. The other 40 are now read as 579—618. In 
connexion with their irruption what originally was 539 (daéys 
xev xT.) got displaced and was stuck in again wrongly as 473. 


xiv 532. 9 8 aivov te yoXov Kai mhua pépovea. 
For aivov re Pauw’s Alayte is the received reading. ButIcan - 
hardly believe that yoAor is right either. yoAov cat wha! 3 
what a jumble! Perhaps gover, d and y being often confused, 
and hence the aivoy of the MSS, Cf. i 208, 311, ete., etc. 


xiv 620. rod 6é Tlocwevdamy par’ éréxdvev' audi de— 


TOVTOS 
¥ + ¥ 4 

ay péday oldua pépecxev” o 8 éEatnkas yep 
TevKNY 


aifonévny avdeupe. 
pan’ eréxdvev Zimm. pevéxrovos (!). audi seripsi, adda. 
Lacunam indicavi, éorn«w@s scripsi, eves @s P, avapeévny vel 
avouwévnv cet. The last astonishing variant is I fancy a cor- 
ruption of dynupevny though I hardly know how it got there ; 
it scarcely seems a natural gloss to me on aifowévnv. Pity the 
sorrows of the older editors who knew not P! 

In 620 par’, if that be right, accounts for a@\Aa partly. 
Zimmermann reads ayy dé wavras au pédav oldua hépecxer, 
(Posidon, hearing the prayer of Nauplius, brought the Greeks 
near to shore on the black wave.) This is very ingenious, but 
I can hardly think it right. There are so many lacune# in 
Quintus that one need not scruple to add to their number; he 
said something like : “ the sea raged horribly all round (ay¢i is 
an everlasting stop-gap of his) and they were dashed against 
the rocks ; some were broken to pieces, others clung to them 
for a moment, and then dvr péAav oldua péperxev—resorbuit.” 
Cf. Od. ¢ 430. 

Then for duxs @s. Observe the position of the breathing 
which indicates that od is wrong. This granted, éorn«as 
keeps all the other letters, and just suits the sense. Nauplius 
stood holding aloft his toreh—a Greek naturally says “ held 
standing.” 
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135 
kat tooon S€ Garacoa Kal ecioéte KEeNAOOVTES 
xeipwappor adeyervov ae~ouevor Ards duBpo. 

Kat Tooon Seems past praying for; Zimmermann’s éxAvoGOy is 
probably the best thing yet proposed. For eioéts read 


co émecov’ cioéte 18 etoer and the egop fell out. 


xiv 652. Ydapabos 5 ett daiveto povvn 
Yaccapévou TovToto Kat axtawy épidovTrwy 

s >] + 9 9 aA U 
voogds © én aiytanotot xatexTabn. 
So I conceive these verses should run. «at axrawy Hermann, 
kal é« Savawv vel cat é« Owav. voods S& scripsi, vooduv. 


? A e nr , 

avyadkotoe Zimmermann, aiyiadoto. xatextabn Tychsen, 
4 b nd 

KatextoOs, KaT ExToO. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTES ON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. II. 


§ 1. stromata 1 xix § 92, 93=372, 373 Potter. 


The philosophy of the Greeks, thinks Clement, contains an 
element of truth. ‘But,’ he remarks, nine lines from the 
beginning of § 92, ‘there are different sorts of philosophy, and 
I am thinking, not of all, but of one, of the philosophy which 
Plato recommends (1) in Phaedo 69 cp, (2) in anterastae 137 B, 
and (3) in republic 475 DE.’ The three quotations are dealt 
with separately, and accordingly the passage before us divides 
into three parts, which begin respectively (1) ob phy amas 
Taicav pirocodiay amodeyopueba, (2) kav TH Anuoddkm, and 
(3) év Te TH réwrrt@ THs ToATetas. Of each of the three parts 
there is something to be said. 

(1) The words actually quoted from Phaedo 69 cD present 
little difficulty. It is true that, where the texts of Plato give 
ws pacw oi wepl Tas Tederas, the text of Clement omits the 
article. The omission may be an error of the scribe’s, but it 
may just as well be a misquotation on the part of Clement, 
Whether 7»tcapev should be retained or emended’, is a question 
for editors of the Phaedo rather than for commentators on 
Clement: though it may be thought that the testimony of the 
MSS of the latter is a point, if only a little one, in favour of 
the received text of the former. But in the sentence which 
follows the quotation—dp ov Soxei cot miotews ex TeV 
‘EBpatcav ypadav tiv peta Odvatov édrida rod Sixaiov 
cadnviterv;—what are we to make of amicrews? Potter's 
version of the sentence—“an non tibi videtur ex scripturis 


1 See Cobet, Adyios "Epufjs p. 530, and R. D. Archer Hind’s note in his 
edition of the Phaedo. 
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Hebraicis eam, quae est post mortem, iusti ex fide spem 
declarare ?”—is plainly impossible. None of the suggestions 
which I know, neither wiotix@s nor wifavas proposed by 
J. B. Mayor, neither wicrevov nor mictedcas proposed by 
Bywater, at all satisfies me. Cobet, who in Aoyios “Eppijs 
p. 530 comments both on the antecedent context in Clement 
and on the subsequent, has nothing to say about this trouble- 
some phrase. For myself, I fancy that what is wanted is, 
not correction, but interpretation: and to this I now address 
myself. 

In this sentence Clement leaves for the moment the 

establishment of the distinction between good philosophy and 
bad, and parenthetically remarks that ‘the just man’s hope’ 
bears an evident mark of its Hebrew origin. Now, ‘the just 
man’s hope’ is affirmed, not so much in the extract transcribed 
from Phaedo 69 cp, as in its immediate sequel: and in this 
Sequel, after about eighteen lines of text, we come to the 
Sentence ad\\a toiTo 61) icws ovK oALyns TapapuOias Seira 
Kai miotews, Ws éoTe TE 7) uy) amofavdvTos Tod avOpwrrou 
tat tia Sivamy Eyer Kal ppdovnow, where the word wictews 
might well attract the attention of one who, like Clement, was 
on the look out for evidénce of the Hebrew origin of Greek 
Philosophy. I conceive then that wiarews, that is to say, ro 
Tietews, wicTews in inverted commas, is the subject of the 
Sentence, which means: ‘Don’t you think that the word 
™ierews, which occurs in the sequel to this extract, shows 
the just man’s hope after death to be derived from the Hebrew 
scriptures?’ That Clement sometimes supposes his reader to 
be familiar with the context of his quotations, and does not 
always quote all that his argument requires, appears from I xv 
§ 66=355 Potter SuvacOa: yoor év to Daidwv travrayobev 
Tov pitdcodov wpercicbar ypddov, word») pév % ‘ENAds, én, 
© KéBns, # 8’ Os, ev § ciol wdurav ayabol dvdpes, rovrd SE 
kal 7 trav BapBdpwv yévn. Lest it should be objected that 
an infinitive or a participle is necessary after cadnvifer, I note 
that the use here exemplified is found with words of saying, 
thinking, perceiving, showing, &c, in writers of the classical 
period, and in Clement is common. 





wt 
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As the editors point out, the quotation in (2) is derived, not 
from the Demodocus, but from the anterastae 137 B, where our 
texts give—drAad pur) bY oUTaS, @ pide, Eywot, wNd 7 TOUTO 
dirocodeiy, wepl ras Téyvas éorovdaxévar, ovdé woAUTparyjLo- 
voovta kuTralovta Civ ovdé modvpablovyra, add’ GAO TL, Emel 
ey Gunv kal dvevdos evar Todro Kal Bavadbaovs Kadeicbat Tovs 
mepl Tas Téyvas éorrovdaxoras. Apart from difficulties peculiar 
to Clement’s transcript, this passage, as it stands in Plato's 
works, presents difficulties of which something must now be 
said. 

The general drift of the sentence is unmistakeable. ‘It is 
possible,’ says Socrates, ‘that philosophers are not, as our 
argument makes them out, vicious and useless, and that 
philosophy is not polymathy and the cultivation of the arts, 
but something else.’ Now, from the syntactical point of view 
the words pnd’ 9 TodTo didocodety epi tas Téyvas éomrovda- 
Kévae are not a cautious denial, but a cautious affirmation: 
and this cautious affirmation of the proposition that philosophy 
is the cultivation of the arts makes nonsense both of the 
supplementary phrase ovdé woAvTpaypovodyta, and of the 
clause which follows d\A' dAAo Tt. That is to say, inconsistently 
with the doubt expressed at the outset, with the final denuncia- 
tion of tovs wept tas Téxyvas éomovdaxoras, and with the 
condemnation of polymathy interposed between them, as well 
as with the whole argument of the dialogue, Socrates, in the 
clause nd 9 Touro didocodeiv repi tas téyvas éorrovdaKéevat, 
suggests that philosophy consists in the cultivation of the arts. 
In a word, somewhere within the limits of this clause there 
should be an ov: for, though in verse, if a clause introduced by 
ovre follows, a negative is sometimes omitted, I hardly think 
that the negative can be similarly dropped, where the following 
clause is introduced by ov6dé, in prose. Where then should the 
missing ov be inserted? Now, as no rival definition is offered 
dd\Xo te being completely vague, todro is of necessity the 
definition rejected: in fact, it anticipates wep) ras réyvas 
éorrovoaxévas xTX. This being so, ov must not be placed 
immediately before wepi ras Ttéyvas: it must precede tovro. 
It remains for us then, either, inserting ov« after pd’, to 
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read pnd ove 7 ToiTo didocodeiv, or, substituting ovd’ for 
pind, to read addAd pr) ov=y ot Tas, O dire, éywow, odd 4 TobTo 
ditocodeiv. Of these alternatives the latter—for which com- 
pare Cratylus 440 © yx) ot pddiov 4 éricneracOat, ovdé mdvu 
vod éxovtos avOpwrov...ducyupitecPar—is, I think, to be 
preferred, 

Furthermore, the words zepi tas réyvas éorrovdaxévas obbé 
ToAUTpaypLovoiyTa KkuTratorra Civ ovde Todkvpadodyra do not 
bear examination. In particular, the juxtaposition of the two 
participles is unsatisfactory; for neither woAvmpayyovel tis 
kurtat@y nor kuTtTdtes Tis TwoAvTpayuovay is an intelligible 
phrase: and, although wept ras téyvas xumrdfovTa gives a 
good sense, it may be doubted whether «cumrdfovra apart from 
mept Tas Téyvas means anything at all. It seems to me then 
that €o7rovoaxévar ode ToAvTpaypovoivtTa is a duplicate of 
kumtatovta {iy ovde moAvpadodvra; and that of the two 
phrases the latter is to be preferred, since the infinitive {Hp 
can stand both with wepl rds réyvas «xurratovra and with 
vroAvupaboirra, whilst roAvmrpaypovobyTa receives no aippors 
from éo7ovéaxéva: and is wholly adgrammatealh 

In the anterastae then I would read dAda jr) ovy obrws, 
pire, éywow, od 7 Todro pidogodeiv, wept Tas Téyvas KuTTa- 
Sovta Civ ovde wodvpabobyta, adn’ Addo Tt. 

And now I may return to the quotation in Clement,—xap 
76 Anpodoxe, ef 6% Tod IlXat@vos TO ciyypappa’ pyndé Hyod 
TO irocodeiy Aéyew Tepl Tas Téyvas KuMTatoytas Cv ovde 
Tokvpabotyra, G\Ad GdXo TL, rel Eywye Gunv Kai Gveidos eivat. 
Hoet yap, olpas, Os apa Sn Tokvpabin vdov éyew ov didacKer 
ka? “Hpaxdertrov—which, while it omits the words éo7ovéa- 
kévat ovee ToAvTrpayovodyvta and in so far countenances the 
results already obtained, at the same time introduces errors 
and difficulties of its own. First, since ovdé follows, pndé 
nyov is certainly faulty: and, as Cobet (1. c.) points out, unde 
Hyod +O is palaecographically identical with ywydé 4 todo, the 
teading of the anterastae. That reading is however, as I 

1 In this suggestion amanticipated ofd¢ wohvmpayyovotvra], cal ro KAjuerre 


by Gobet, Ad-yios ‘Epujjs p. 531: wapeu- woddhv xdpw tomer rH robro wqvicoarrt, 
MiBiyrac yap Kkaxds 7d [éomoviaxérar 
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have shown, itself unsatisfactory: and the remedy which in 
the anterastae appeared to be sufficient, will not avail in 
Clement’s quotation: for, when Clement omits pz ov>y obras, 
& pire, €xwour, it becomes necessary for him, if his quotation is 
to be grammatical and intelligible, to alter ov’ 3 todro into wy 
ov« 7) Touro. This correction seems to me inevitable. Secondly, 
for Xéyerv, which cannot possibly find a place within the quota- 
tion, I would write Aéyes, and take it in close conjunction with 
Clement’s words cdv t@ Anpoddoxa, ef 5% Tod IdXat@vos ro 
ovyypaypa, Thirdly, as Dindorf has seen, cuvrrafovra should 
be substituted for «urrafovras. Fourthly, in #de yap, oipat, 
@s dpa ijdn jTokvupabin voov éxew ov SiSacxes, | cannot find a 
satisfactory sense for 70, and I am inclined to think that 7 8 
should be substituted for it. Similarly in 1 ii § 19 = Potter 327 
kal dd\Xws 7 TOhvpabia StacveTaTixy Tvyyavet, the superfluous 
Sia prefixed to svoratixy seems to me to represent a 6%) ap- 
pended to zroAupabia. 

In (3) Clement supplements his quotation from r icv 
475 DE by less exact references to republic vii, where the 
apovratseia is carefully distinguished from the knowledge of 
the dya@dv. Hence, when for érépwv pév dvtwv trayabod dav, 
w@omep 6¢ el taya0ov Potter proposes érépwy perv dvT@y Ta 
ayabdv étépwv Sé odav daotep eri TayaGor, thus obscuring, if 
not obliterating, the reference, he is certainly wrong. I doubt 
whether it is necessary to do anything more than to place the 
comma before 6Sév instead of after it. Clement seems to me 
to say ‘the good, and what may be regarded as ways to if, 
being different things.’ For the order of the words o6av @o7ep 
dé, compare VII xv § 91=888 Potter, where pév is the third 
word in a phrase, as 6é is here. The trajection of pév, which, 
if I am right, would properly follow taya@od, does not 
dismay me. 
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§ 2. stromata 1 xxii § 133=500 Potter’. 


Eevoxparns te 0 Xadkndovios tH evdaimoviay arrodidwct 
KTHoW THY oiKeias apeTHs Kal THS UTNpeTiKAS avTH Suvapews. 
elra ws pev ev @ yivetar paiverat Aéyou Thy yuyny, os & id’ 
dv Tas apetas, @s 8 éF Gy ws wepov Tas Kadds mpakes Kal Tas 
omovoaias éfeus re Kali diabécets Kal Kivjoes Kal aoyéces, OS 
ToUTM@Y oUK dvev TA CwWpaTLKAa Kal Ta éxTOs. oO yap Bevoxpa- 
tous yve@prytos Ilodéuwyv daiverar thy evdatpoviay avTtapKetav 
dvat BovAopevos ayalay ravteav 7 Tav TrElaTwy Kal peyicTov. 
oyparive. yodr ywpis pev apes pndérote av evdaimoviar 
imapyew, diva S¢ cal Tov copatixady Kai TAY éxTds Ty dpeTHV 
avTapKn mpos evdarpoviar eivat, 

This passage has a certain interest for historians of philo- 

sophy, masmuch as they are dependent upon it for their 
account of the teaching of Xenocrates and Polemo about 
external goods and their relation to the aya@ov. Unluckily 
Ghe words which describe Xenocrates’ position, @; tTovTwy ovK 
eivev Ta copatixa cal ta éxtos, are, as they stand, no better 
than nonsense. For they can mean only ‘since these are in- 
«lispensable conditions of bodily and external goods,’ whereas it 
it is inconceivable that Xenocrates should have regarded ‘ noble 
actions, and righteous habits, dispositions, motions, and states’ 
as means by which bodily and external goods might be 
obtained. Brandis indeed rests content with the existing 
text, and paraphrases accordingly?; but I can hardly think that 
any one will agree with him. 

Recognizing the need of emendation, Zeller, in place of as 
TovT@y ove avev, reads ws 8 dv ovx dvev: and this conjecture 
is accepted without question by R. Heinze in his Xenocrates 


1 The substance of this note was 
communicated to the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, 30 November 1893. 
See Proceedings, p. 14. 

2“Eir rechnete daher zu ihren 
Bestandtheilen, ausser den sittlichen 
Handlungen, Beschaffenheiten und 
Fertigkeiten, auch die Bewegungen und 


Verhiiltnisse, ohne welche die leib- 
lichen und iusseren Giiter nicht erlangt 
werden kénnen.” Gesch. d. Gr.-Riim, 
Phouiil, p. #4. It will be observed 
that Brandis connects the debatable 
clause with xwyces kal cxéras only; 
and that there is nothing in the text 
to justify this limitation. 
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pp. 148, 189; by Wellmann in the eighth edition of Ritter and 
Preller’s compendium, § 363; and presumably by M. Heinze in 
the eighth edition of Ueberweg’s Grundriss, § 44, p.192. Thus 
Clement is made to say, on the one hand, that, according to 
Xenocrates, bodily and external goods are indispensable to 
happiness—@g¢ 8 dy ove dvev ta cwparixd Kal ra éxros; and 


on the other hand, that according to Polemo, virtue, indepen- 


dently of goods bodily and external, is all-sufficient—éiya de 
kal TOY copaTikady Kal TOY ExTOS THY apEeT)VY a’TapKH TpOS 
evdatpoviar elvat. 

Tradition however represents Xenocrates and Polemo as 
agreed in their theory of happiness and of the relations in 
which goods and evils stand to it. How can this be, if, 
according to Xenocrates, bodily and external goods are indis- 
pensable to happiness, while, according to Polemo, they are 
not so? The difficulty has not escaped the attention of Zeller, 
who seeks to dispose of it by distinguishing between ‘ happi- 
ness’ and ‘perfection of happiness’; and apparently his 
reconciliation is accepted by the other critics whom I have 
named. 

Zeller supposes that by evéaszovia is meant, in the para- 
graph about Xenocrates, the perfection of happiness as opposed 
to happiness*, and in the paragraph about Polemo happiness as 


1 Cicero, Tusc, disp. vy. 13, 39: 
31, 87=R. Heinze, §§ 84, 85. 

* “(nd soll auch nur die Tugend 
das sein waa sie [die Gliickseligkeit] 
erzeugt, nur die edeln Thitigkeiten 
und Eigenschaften daa, worin sie ihrem 
eigentlichen Wesen nach besteht, so 
soll sie doch auch der leiblichen und 
fiuaseren Giiter nicht entbehren kén- 
nen, welche somit,...zwar nicht als 
Ursachen, aber doch als Mitursachen 
der Gliickseligkeit 2u betrachten sind. 
Ebendesshalb kann aber, wenn nach der 
eigentlichen und positiven Bedingung 
der Gliickseligkeit gefragt wird, auch 
die Tugend allein als solche genannt, 
das gliickselige Leben dem tugendhaf- 
ten gleichgesetzt, der Weise muss unter 


allen Umstinden fiir gliickselig erklirt 
werden, Dass er aber trotzdem, wenn 
die Giiter zweiten Rangs fehlen, nicht 
schlechthin gliickselig sein sollte, diess 
musste vom stoischen Standpunkt aus 
allerdings unbegreiflich gefunden wer- 
den, der akademischen Missigung und 
dem xenokratischen Begriff der Gliick- 
seligkeit entsprach es durchaus; denn 
wenn der Besitz derselben an das Zn- 
sammentreffen mehrerer Bedingungen 
gekniipft ist, so wird er mehr oder weni- 
ger vollkommen sein, je nachdem diese 
Bedingungen vollstiindiger oder unvoll- 
stiindiger vorhanden sind, die Gliick- 
seligkeit wird mithin einer Steigerung 
und Verminderung fiihig sein, es wird 
erlaubt sein, zwischen dem gliickseli- 


= 
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opposed to its perfection’. Thus, according to Xenocrates, bodily 
and external goods are necessary, not indeed to happiness, but 
to its perfection: according to Polemo, virtue, apart from bodily 
and external goods, is of itself sufficient, not indeed for the 
perfection of happiness, but for happiness short of perfection. 
Plainly these doctrines thus attributed to Xenocrates and 
Polemo respectively are quite consistent, and may well have 
been entertained by both. 

Now if the two statements had occurred separately, evdac- 
povia might conceivably have stood in the one for ‘happiness’ 
and in the other for ‘ perfection of happiness.’ But here, where 
the two statements, the statement about Xenocrates and the 
statement about Polemo, occur in conjunction,—indeed in very 
close conjunction, the two paragraphs being linked together, 
hot only by a connecting yap, but also by an emphatic reference 
to the personal relations of the two philosophers,—the word 
evSaiwmovia, in the absence of qualification, should surely bear 
throughout one and the same meaning. We cannot suppose 
that within the space of a dozen lines Clement uses the word 
evSaipovia in the two contrasted senses: and consequently the 
distinction between ‘happiness’ and ‘perfection of happiness’ 
is not available for the resolution of the difficulty which Zeller’s 
conjecture creates. 

Reverting to the text, a: TovT@y ovK dvev Ta TopaTiKa Kal 
Ta. éxros, let us substitute X for the second T in rodrwy. Then, 

| dividing afresh, we have dot’ ov>y Oy ovK dvev Ta copaTiKa Kal 
| 7Ta@ éeros: ‘so that bodily and external goods are not indis- 


: Pensable conditions of happiness.’ The alteration is palaeo- 


fen und dem allergliickseligsten Leben 
#4 unterscheiden.” Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
i 1029, 1030. 

_ 1 “Sein Wahlspruch ist das natur- 
Remiiase Leben. Dieses beruht aber 
ihm gufolge auf zwei Bedingungen, von 
denen die eine in der Tugend besteht, 
die andere im Besitz derjenigen Giiter, 
Welehe uns die Natur urspriinglich 
begehren heisst, wie Gesundheit und 
ihnliches. So unerlisslich aber auch 
flag yweite von diesen Stiicken zum 





vollen Gliick ist, so steht es doch 
seinem Werth nach tief unter dem 
ersten: ohne Tugend, sagte Polemo, 
sei iiberhaupt keine Gliickseligkeit 
miiglich, ohne die leiblichen und 
fusseren Giiter nur nicht die vollen- 
dete Gliickseligkeit; wie man sieht, 
ganz dasselbe, was auch schon Platon, 
Speusippus und Xenokrates gelehrt 
hatten.” Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 1 i 1045, 
1046, 
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graphically legitimate, the interchange of T and X_ being 
recognized by Bast, commentatio p. 738: and the meaning 
obtained is, I think, altogether satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
according to Xenocrates the parts of happiness are ‘noble 
actions, and righteous habits, dispositions, motions, and states, 
and not, as Aristotle would say, éevépyerar, Clement m/fers 
that Xenocrates did not account bodily and external goods 
indispensable to happiness. The inference is a reasonable one: 
for, though évépryecas are dependent upon the present possession 
of bodily and external goods, é£ecs are not so, But it is only 


an inference; so Clement strengthens his position by an appeal_g- 


~ 


to the teaching of Xenocrates’ friend Polemo, who plainly, = 
affirmed that virtue, apart from bodily and external goods— 


is sufficient to make evdarmovia. 


HENRY JACKSON, 
21 July 1899, 


FURTHER NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE SEVENTH 
BOOK OF THE FUDEMIAN ETHICS. 


Ludemian ethics H ii § 8 = 1236° 14 diros 87 yiverar dtav 
Pirovpevos avtipidrf, Kal TodTo pi) NavOdvy Tes adtods. 

This statement about @iAos is not an inference from what 
has been said about dirciv, but supplementary to it. Hence 
for 84, read 68é. 


li § 14=1236* 33 rovtwr  pév dia TO ypyoipoy eotuv 4 
[82d] rév wAciotor piria (dia yap TO ypnotpor eivar piiovaow 
@Axjrous, Kal MEXPL TOUTOU, MaTrep 7) Tapotpla 

Paix’, érixovpos avip tov coddy didov éoxe waynrat, 
kaj 

ovKETL yuyvaockovew "AOnvaio. Meyapijas), 
7 88 80 HSoviv Tov véwv (rovTov yap aic@now éyovow 8106 
€UperadBoros hiria 1) THv véwv: petaBaddAdvTor ydp ta HOn 
“ara ras Hriklas wetaBadrer Kal To dv), 4 Se Kat’ apeTHY TOV 
Rexricter. 

So Susemihl’, The preposition ds¢ which in the MSS 
Precedes tay wAcictoy is not represented in the Latin version, 
“Nd is rejected by Sylburg, Bekker, Bussemaker, Fritzsche, and 

Usemihl. It must be admitted that it is better away. But 
“*@ain the article », which precedes é:a, is a superfluity or worse 
a superfluify. And if 7 is expunged, the v of éoriv should 

0 also. Now the letters in question, NHAIA, duly divided, 
ive the phrase v}) Aia: and I venture to suggest that, so 
'¥ritten, they should be retained in the text. It seems to me 
* As in my former paper, vol. xxvi notes. The better I know this ad- 


PP. 149—160, so in this, I take as my mirable piece of work, the more grate- 
Basi: Susemihl’s text and critical ful I am to its author. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxvu. 10 


a 
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that v7 Ata, thus interposed, emphasizes the contrast between 
the friendship of utility, which is the friendship of the generality 

of men, the friendship of pleasure, which is the friendship of | 
the young, and the friendship of virtue, which is peculiar to the 
select few. That the familiar phrase might occur in writings 
of this sort, appears from its occurrence in politics T vi § 1 = 
1281* 16, § 5 = 1281" 18 (cited in the Berlin Index). 

On the corrupt hexameter [Aadx’, erixoupos avnp tov 
gopov dirov éoxe payntat, Susemihl comments as follows: 
“36. émixovpos avyp] ‘Emcxvéeidn ci. Bu. || tov codov pirov 
corrupta, roy cov dikov Sylburgius Bk. Bu. in textu, rocarov 
diros ci. Sylburgius, toccoyv didos Fr., yp. Td copay idov 
Victorius, idemque et pacirac vel potius wacdras ci. Bu. ||” 
I cannot get a satisfactory meaning from any of these restora- 
tions: nor do I think that éoxe can stand in the sense of “so 
long as,” which the editors appear tacitly to give to it. I 
conjecture that the line should run TAade’, éixovpoy avnp 
o codes dire? ws xe waynrat. I suppose that, whereas @z with 
X’ superposed represents, inter alia, d/Aov and dire? (see below 
on §§ 40, 41), a scribe, finding this compendium, has chosen the 
wrong word: and that, having by an easy oversight assimilated 
émixoupoy to avyp, he (or some one else) has consequently 
altered the case of 6 copds. With as xe, compare os av at 
§ 20, 1236” 17. 


ii §§ 18S —22 = 1236" 10 wai of dadrox av elev Pirot GAAHAOLS 
Kat dia TO XpHomwov Kal did TO Hdv. of S bre  mpa@TH ovy 
uTapxet avTois od pact hirous civar: Adixjoes yap 6 ye havo 
tov dadrov, ot 8 adixovpevar od irodar odds avtovs. of dé 
pirodot pev, GAN ov THv mpweTnv Pidiav, éwel Tas ye éTépas 
over kwrvet, Se dovnv yap bropévovety addjOusS BXatTO- 
pevor, ws av dow axpateis. ov Soxodar 5 ovd of Se adorn 
hirodvres adAxjrovs Piro eivat, brav Kat axpiBerav Entradorw, 
bTt OVX 7) TMpwTH. éxeivn per yap BéBatos, airy b€ aBéeBatos, 
i S éori pév, dorrep eipnrat, didia, ovK éxeivy 66, GAN ar 
exelvyns. TO we odY exeivwms povoy heyew Tov dirov, BraterOat 
Ta pawopeva éori, Kai Tapadok-a Néyew avayKaiov: Kal’ éva bé 
Aoyor tracas advvarov. 
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So Susemihl. The purport of these sentences is plain: 
‘bad men also may be friends to one another on account of 
utility and on account of pleasure. But, because they are 
incapable of the primary friendship, men say that such persons 
are not friends: for the bad man will wrong the bad man, and 
those who wrong one another are not fond of one another. 
The truth is however that they are fond of one another, but their 
fondness is not the primary friendship. There is however 
nothing to prevent the other friendships: for, for the sake 
of pleasure, bad men overlook their mutual injuries. Precisians 
say that these are not friends, because their friendship is not 
the primary friendship: but it is unpractical thus to limit 
the use of the word.’ There are here two or three details 
which call for remark. First, the sentence which I have 
paraphrased ‘the truth is however that they are fond of one 
-another, but their fondness is not the primary friendship, 
stands in Susemibl’s text, of 5€ gidodor pév, adr’ ov THY 
mpeTny diriay: and this reading is supported by the Latin 
version and adopted in the Aldine edition. But I can see 
no reason for deserting the tradition of the MSS, which give, 
not of 6é Pirover, but ovd ov dirodar pév, ‘it is not however 
true that they are not fond of one another.’ Indeed the added 
emphasis of the negative negatived seems to me a gain. 
Secondly, in the sentence 8¢' 7dovnv yap brropévovew addnAOoVS 
Bramrropevar, ws av dow axpareis, Uropévovow is Bonitz’s 
correction of the MS reading wzrovooicw. Bonitz does not 
give a translation: but if he means ‘for by reason of pleasure 
they put up with injury from one another, I should have 
expected not addx7Aous SXaTTOpevot, but tm’ adrAnAwv BraTTO- 
fevot OY GAAHAOvs BAartovtas. For myself, I think that 
brovoovaw represents either ov7rw voodaty or ow UTrovootcw. 
Correcting accordingly, and putting the comma before 8\a7ro- 
pevoe instead of after it, I would translate: ‘for by reason of 
pleasure they do not at present appreciate [or suspect] one 
another, being hindered therein in proportion as they are 
incontinent.’ It will be seen that otmww leads the way to 
the subsequent recognition of the temporary character of bad 
men’s friendship. Thirdly, I suspect that, between Aéyew and 

10—2 
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Bvater Par, tiv diriav should be substituted for roy dirov: see 
below on §§ 40, 41. Both in the antecedent and in the subse- 
quent context it is the friendship, and not the friend, which is 
in question. 


ii § 26 =1236” 36 ra re ydp pr adds dyaba adda KaKa 
ames TUX hevera. Susemihl comments: “37. * * riyn 
Bu., <av> rvyy mg. re. P” Fr., graviorem corruptelam recte 
suspicatur Spengelius.” Surely drdd@s after «axa is impossible. 
Read therefore d\Ad@ kaka dy res TUyn, hevKTa, 


ii §§ 27, 28 =1237* 2 a Sei cupdavijcas. xai TovTO n apeTr 
motel’ Kal» TodLTLK) ert ToUT@, Srrws ols pymw eoTi ryevnTat. 
* * evdétws 5& nal mpo ob00 advOpwros wy (diaet yap avTe 
aya0a ta ads ayaba), dpoiws 6¢ Kal dvnip avtTi yuvacos Kal 
evpuns aduois, dia tod ndéos b€ 4 0d05* avayxn elvat Ta nada 
no€a, Otay dé ToUTO dtadwry, olmTw omovdaioy TEeAéws* KTD. 
So Susemihl, who comments: “3. ryévntas, * * edférmws Oe 
Spengelius, qui probe intellexit periisse initium protaseos, 
cuius apodosis sunt 6. dvayxn—7. ndéa, itaque yévntat. <érrei 
S¢ * *> edOérws Sé ci. Susem., yévntar, <dv 7> evOéTws Te 
secundum vestigia interpretis (‘modo iam ete.’) falsissime 
Fr, || 4. dv ddcer <orovdaios> ci. Bu. (non melius) || 5. avi] av 
ve * * Fr,, dy érrcOupy ci. idem (pessime) || 6. evs abuots Bu. 
Fr., aduys evdpvois Il In. Ald. Bk., evpuns <avt’> aguoids 
admodum dubitanter ci. Susem. ||” I cannot think that the 
scheme proposed by Spengel and accepted by Susemihl is at 
all hopeful. Am I too bold if I suggest that the words avayxy 
elvat Ta Kaa 7déa Should be appended to é7rws ols pnmw earl 
yévntat? Making this transposition, and inserting the article 
o before dvOpw7ros wy, but for the moment ignoring the words 
Kat evduns advods, 1 would paraphrase as follows: ‘these, ro 
amas ayafdv and ro a’t@ ayaGdv, should be in harmony. 
Their harmony is brought about by virtue, and statecraft exists 
to make what is moral pleasant to those who at present do not 
find it so, One who is a human bemg and not a brute, a man 
and not a woman, is ready for this and on the road to it, and 
the road lies through pleasure.’ But what is to be made of «al 
aduns evdvods? for such, and not «ai evduns advods, is the 
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weading of the MSS. I find it difficult to believe, either that 
<vdu7s apvods will stand for evguns avti advods, or that avril 
Hhas been dropped. Is it possible that adus evduois represents 
<vouns evdvous, ‘the clever son of a clever father’? For the 
enitive without a preposition, compare Sophocles Antigone 38 
<it evryevns méduxas eit écOXav Kaxn. 


ii § 29, 30=12387" 10 dor érevdn 9 mpwrTy piiia Kar 
<perny, Exovtat Kai avTol amas ayaboi. Toiro 8 ovy ére 
xXpPNTyLoL, GAX' adrov Tpdtrovs Siyas yap Exe TO Twdl ayalov 
kat amas adyabov. Kal opuoiws womep él Tod wdedipov, Kal 
éri tay éFewv. GAO yap TO amA@s wPeAov Kal TO KadoV 
ToLovTOY yupvaler Oat Tpds TO happakeverOar, WaTE Kai 7 kts 
) avOpwrrov ape. 

Susemihl comments “14. «aXov rotodrov (TotodTo M”) haud 
integra, Kadov ToLovToy, <olov ro> Spengelius, avTé (avT@ Bu., 
éxaot@ Fr.), olov ro Bonitzius Bu. Fr.” Surely «addy is wholly 
out of place. What we want is, I think, not rd amA@s dhérAcpov 
kal xadov, but something answering to ro twdi ayabov Kai 
amas ayadéy above; in fact, some such phrase as Td arAds 
operAipov Kai Todi. Now TOKAA might represent TOICAI: 
for K=1C, A=A, A=] (Bast, p. 722 &c.). Whence, tentatively, 
I suggest: ado yap To amAa@s M@hEXLpoV Kal ToLTdi, dv TpoTrOY 
To yupvalecOas mpos TO happaxever Oar. 


ii § 35, 36 = 1237" 36 dio To direiv yalpew, add ov TO 
pireioba éotiv. to pev yap pireicbar piryntov evépryeta, TO dé 
kat pidlas, Kal To pev ev eurrdy@, TO be Kal ev ayruy@ pireirat 
yap kal Ta arnpuya. 

The argument of this passage should be: ‘therefore loving 
is enjoyment, being loved is not: for loving is an energy of the 
subject, being loved belongs to the object also; loving is in the 
animate, being loved is in the inanimate also, for inanimates also 
are loved.” Now the clause to pev [sc. dedrciv] év Eupuye@, TO 
62 [sc. piAcie Oar] xai ev ayriye exactly expresses the required 
meaning. But ro pev yap direioPar hidrnrod évépyera, TA Se 
kal diAias is nonsense: since (1) it absurdly represents qr- 
Neto Pas as an évépryeca, (2) when it affirms that @iAety belongs 
to piAéa also, it absurdly implies that dire belongs to ro 
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girntov. I see nothing for it but to substitute cde for 
pireiabac, pirov for dirnrod, and idnrod for didias. I con- 
ceive that the corruptions are due to the use of de with 2’ 
superposed for the various parts of @éAos and its derivatives: 
for which use, see my note on §§ 39—41. 

li § 38 =1237" 5 ovdé det eurrodifety ovfev Tav cvupB_eBnxo- 
T@Vv waddov 7) TO ayabov evppaiverv. Ti yap cpodpa Svcwdns 
NelreTar; ayaTaTat yap TO evvoeiv, auly Se pay). 

Susemihl comments: “ 5. de? In. et re. P®, 6% T1 Ald. Bk. in 
textu || 6. ef yap opddpa Suaewdns, AclweTas’ ayararat ci. Bk., 
rec. Bu. Fr. (fors. recte) || 7, r@ Fr., ro cet. || cvfj de pn] ov 
ovtj Sé? Spengelius.” I do not understand either the original 
text or the proposed corrections. Now the negative 7 suggests 
that the verb to which it is attached, whatever that verb may 
be, should be in the infinitive. But dyawaras yap 70 ebvoetv 
outny Sé yn, ‘good will without community of life is liked,’ is a 
reason, not for deserting the apodpa duvcw@dys, but for over- 
looking his misfortune. Whence, in place of Aelzreras, I would 
write @i\efras: compare 1237* 39 irciras yap kai Ta auya. 
With this change, the author of the treatise asks ‘Why is it 
that A is fond of B, who is ofdépa dvc@dys?’ and answers 
‘because A desires B’s good will provided that he does not 
live with him.’ But with this proviso introduced, the illustra- 
tion hardly answers to the proposition which it purports to 
illustrate: and accordingly I propose further for cufmv to 
substitute ef ofev. Finally, it is obvious for evppaivew to 
write evppaiver. I would write then—ovdé Se? éuarod/few 
ovGey TOV cumBeBnKoTav padrov 4 TO ayabov edpaiver. i 
yap <o> odddpa dvawdns pireirar; ayararas yap To evvoeiv 
ev dfew Se uy: that is to say—‘and no attendant circum- 
stance should neutralize the good. For instance, why is it 
that people are fond of a efodpa ducwins? It is because they 
like his good will in spite of his infirmity.’ 


ii §§ 389—41=1237° 8 atrn pév obv 7 rpatn dirjia, Hy 
mdvTes Omoroyodow: ai & dddAat & avTnv Kai Soxodet ai 
audiaSnrobvrar BéBarov ydp te Soxet 4 diria> povn & airy 
BéBaios. To yap Kexptpévov BéBacov, ra Sé wn Tayd ywomeva 
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Heap di padiws [ov] roe? rh» xpiow opOrjv. od gore 8 dvev 
7 stews hiria BéBasos- 7 6é wiotis ovK dvev ypovov. Sei yap 
<= ipav NaBeiv, dorep NEyet Kai Méoyns" 


ov yap ay eideins avdpos voov ovde yuvaiKos, 
mpi weipabeins worep UTotuyiov. 


ow) dvev xpovou pidos, dddAd BovdovTat iror, Kal paiora 
Pw ewhiver %) roravrn Eis ds pidia. Stav yap mpobdpws Exwor 
FE dro clvas, Sua 16 wav ianpereiv ra ‘pidixad adrAndois, olovrat 
<> = Povdrecfa diror, adr’ elvar hiro. to 8 @owep eri TOV 
=S\rwv cupBalver wai eri ris diriass ob yap ei Bovdovras 
SS yiaivew, iyiaivovew, dor ovS ei diror Bovrovtat, Hdn Kai 
Hiro ciciv. 
Omitting ov after padiws, Bonitz, observationes p. 64, raises 
“She question whether d:advopeva should be appended. Fritzsche 
=and Susemihl are content to omit the negative. I think that 
[zt should be retained, yivdpeva being understood with it. The 
swords ra pi) tayd yvopeva pndé padiws od will then mean 
“what comes into existence slowly but surely. And now I 
<ome to more serious difficulties. The sentence ovd dvev 
“xpovov didos addAad Bovrovtar hiro. is doubly unsatisfactory ; 
inasmuch as (1) the change from singular to plural is awkward, 
and (2) the omission of eivas after BovAovra: is unjustifiable. 
Now Bast writes (Schifer’s Gregorius Corinthius, p. 848), 
“diros, pidsos, Pitwv, Pirofevos, multaeque aliae voces, quae 
a syllaba gcd incipiunt, a festinantibus scribis indicantur sola 
syllaba gc, cui Lambda superscribunt. Itaque ut veram vocem 
eruas, consideranda est series orationis: et vel sic res passim 
caret successu.” In proof of this he alleges convincing in- 
stances: and I may add that in the Cambridge MS of the 
EBudemians, though not in the passage before us, de with 0 
superposed stands indifferently for didia, dirias, hiriay, piros, 
dikov. Let us suppose that the existing MSS of the Hude- 
muans are derived from a MS which in this passage, where our 
texts give p/dos, hidrot, had de with X’ superposed: and let us 
interpret the symbol in such a way that in each instance sense 
and grammar may be secured. We shall immediately and 
unhesitatingly write ovd’ avev ypovov didodow adda BovrorTat 
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direty, olovrar ov BovrderOat pireiv adr eivat irov, ovd 
direiv BovNovtat 75n Kai Piroe cioiy. But ovd' dvev ypovow 
didovoww adda BovdovTat ireiv is a trochaic line, presumably 
a proverb adapted for its present use by the substitution of 
ovd for ov«: and with this fact staring us in the face, it is 
obvious to suppose that at the beginning of § 40 qiAéa has 
similarly taken the place of ¢iAos, and that the author has 
here incorporated in his text an iambic fragment, ov« aver 
mistews piros | BéBasos, 7) 5€ wiotis ovK avev ypdvov. Thal 
he would not scruple to add to a quotation such words as 6é¢ 
éoti é, appears from 1235" 20, where, when he cites ovdek 
épactns doTis ov aet didrez, he inserts the yap which i: 
necessary to bring the quotation into his argument. In a word 
we have in this one passage no fewer than five mstances 
which the compendium noted by Bast has been misinterpretec 
by copyists, Compare also §§ 14, 22, 36, 50 of this chapter. 


ii §§ 49, 50=1238" 11 é« 5) rovtwy davepdy bts dpOar 
Aéyeras Ste 1) hitia trav BeBaiwv, Gowep 4 evdarpovia TH 
avrapkov. Kati op0as eipnrat 

» yap dvow BéBavov, ov Ta yYpHpara. 
monrv dé KaAXALOV eltreiy OTL 4 apeTH THS hoes, Kai STL ypoVos 
Néyerat Secxvivar Tov pidovpevov, Kal ai atuvyiar waddov THI 
evTUyL@v. ToTEe yap SijXov Ste Kowa <Ta> ToY didrov KTH. 

It seems to me that three or four trifling alterations are 
required in these sentences: (1) it is obvious to put a large 
stop, indeed a full stop, after pucews, and a smaller stop, say « 
colon, after ta ypnuata; (2) Ste ypovos Aéyerat KTA cannot 
depend either upon gavepoy or upon dpOas réyerae or upor 
op0as eipntat or upon KadAXLOr ei7retv, Whilst it is obvious thai 
xpovos is at once connected with, and distinguished from, a 
atvxiat; in order to escape from the difficulty created by th: 
67, and at the same time to mark the relation of ypévos to a 
atuyiat, I would read cai 6 te ypdvos Néyerar xTA; (3) wha 
we want is not so much rov gidovpevoy, as rather tov pirov 
and, on the grounds stated above on §§ 40, 41, I have no scruph 
in making the alteration; (4) where the MSS give trav dion 
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and Susemihl ra trav didwv, I should prefer the traditional 
phrase, ra didror, for which see Nic. eth. vu ix § 1 =1159" 31. 


ii §§ 51, 52 =1238° 25 gore yap Kal To drAds HOV TO TéreEL 
Opitéov Kai TO ypove. oporoyncatey 8 av Kal of TodXoi, OTL 
€*c Tov aToSaivovT@y povov, aXX woTrep ew TOU To"aTos 
Kahovct yAvKiov* ToUTO yap Sia TO atroBaivoy ovy dv, dAda 
Sea 70 pa) cvvexés, Ga TO wp@Tov éLaTrara. 

Here ors before é« tov amoSatvovtwy is a suggestion of 

Fritzsche’s, the MSS having ov«, while éfa7ara is a conjecture 
of Bussemaker’s, the MSS having é€farardv. I think that in 
both places the reading of the MSS should be retained, but 
that ov should be inserted after rodro yap. Apparently the 
commentators recognize only (1) an earlier impression of sense 
and (2) a later, As I understand, the author distinguishes 
(1) an earlier impression of sense (the wine, agreeable), (2) a 
later (the wine, no longer agreeable), and (3) what he calls ‘ the 
consequences’ (a subsequent headache, xpaswddn); but in 
the present instance he declines to take ‘the consequences’ 
into account. Writing toro yap ov dia TO atroBaivor ovy nov, 
I would paraphrase: ‘in defining the absolutely pleasurable, 
we must look to the end and to the duration of the pleasure. 
This would be admitted even by the generality of people, 
judging, not merely in view of the consequences, but in the 
way in which they pronounce upon the merits of a glass of 
Wine: for, when they say that it is not good, they are thinking, 
not of the consequences, but of the fact that, though at first 
they fancied they liked it, it does not continue to please.’ 


iv §§ 5,6=1239° 17 drav dé drepBorr 7, oS avrol émity- 
Tovoiv ws det 7 avTidiArcioOae 7 omoiws avTipirciaOat, olov et 
Tis a&tol Tov Oeov. avepov 51 Ste Pirou pév, bray ev TO iow, 
70 dytipireiv & gor avev Tov pirous elvat. 

The purport of the former of these sentences is, that, where 
there is great disparity, the inferior does not expect a return, 
or at any rate a like return, of his affection; and the relation of 
man to God is alleged as the strongest possible instance. 
Fritzsche, in his version, puts the required meaning into olor ei 
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Tis a&vot Tov Oeov by means of an ellipse: “exempli gratia, si 
quis postulet, ut a deo summo ardore redametur, [Ineptus esse 
videatur].” The subaudition is bold. It seems to me that, for 
el tes, ovOeis should be substituted. In the sentence whicl® 
follows, the clause g@avepov 6% Gti pidos pev, Stay ev TO lo~= 
though meagre, is not, perhaps, unintelligible; but it is diffeWle 
to see the relevance of the supplementary clause, ro dvTudiAeiv™ 
S éorw dvev tod dirous elvar. If however we duplicate the 
word aytidideiv, and read étav ev To low Td <avTipihew>, 
dvtipireiv 8 éotiv avev tod didrovs elvas, the former clause 
gains in substance, and the latter clause’s connection with it 
becomes clear: ‘it is plain that men are friends when there 1s 
mutual affection on an equal footing; but, as shown above in 
§ 2, there is such a thing as mutual affection where those who 
feel it are not friends.’ 


v §§ 3, 4=1239" 16 adore ottws pév TO duotov Piror, Ott 
<7T0> dya@ov bpovov, ote Se ws Kai Kata TO Hdv* Tois yap 
cpoios Tavl ndéa, Kai Exacrov dé dice avTo aiTr@ nov. 10 
cal dwval wal at fers Kal ocuvnpepevocs Tois opoyeveow 
Hoeocrae aGAdjAots, Kal Tols dANOLs Ewots* Kal TaiTy evdeyeTat 
Kai Tovs havrous aAAjAOUS dei. 

In this chapter the author refers the three kinds of friend- 
ship discriminated in ii §§ 13, 14, &c, to the two principles, 
dpo.ov ooiw and évaytiov évayti¢, which are stated in 1 8§ 7—12. 
The friendship of virtue and the friendship of pleasure depend, 
he tells us, upon 6potov éuoiw, so that the friends are so on 
the strength of mutual likeness: but the friendship of utility 
depends upon évaytiov évayri@, so that the friends are so on 
the strength of mutual unlikeness. At 1239 16, leaving the 
friendship of virtue, which plainly depends upon dpocov opoim, 
since the good is amXobp, the author passes to the friendship of 
pleasure. Like persons, he says, derive pleasure from the same 
things ; and accordingly, as each is naturally pleasant to him- 
self, he finds pleasure in the other who is like him, It is therefore 
the mutual resemblance of the two persons, and not, as in the 
case of the friendship of utility, their diversity, which makes 
them friends on the footing of pleasure. Later, at 1239" 20, we 
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axe told that bad men are friendly in this way. So much is 
Cley. But the intervening sentence—6.0 «cai dewvai Kai ai 
EE«ay cal cvvnpepevoers toils opoyevéow Hdiotrat ddAdovs, Kat 
Tok dros Ewous—is manifestly corrupt : and Susemihl’s note— 
<< 19. ai &€evs (ai om. II’ et editiones) corrupta esse recte monet 
¥"s,"—adequately represents all that the commentators have to 
tell. I propose, first, to insert E before dwvai; secondly, in 
that word to substitute A for A; thirdly, in adAAjXos to 
Substitute A for the third A, and E for O. It will be seen that 
the three substitutions have good palaeographical warrant, 
whilst it may be thought that the insertion of E is the more 
excusable as it follows AI. In this way I get 6s0 cai ép’ ov 
Sixavas eFeis, Kal cvvnuepevoers Tots dpoyevécw hourtaus GX 
"Seis Kal Tois GdXow feos. Kal tavTy évdéyerar Kal Tods 
Pardous dddjdous dideiv: ‘therefore, in the case of persons of 
moral habits, [not only the society of the virtuous, but] daily 
intercourse also with persons of their own race is highly 
Pleasurable: indeed such intercourse with the other animals 
18 pleasurable also, And in this way it is possible even for the 
Vicious to be fond of one another.’ In case exception should be 
taken to the slovenly phrase é¢’ dv Sixaras &£eus, I may note 
that this use of éi is frequent in the Hudemian ethics, and I 
May quote in exemplification vi § 16 = 1240" 30 dio ém’ avOpo- 
Tov pev Soxet Exactos a’tds avT@ didos, emt Se Tay adAXAwv 
Saiwv olov immos aités atte ovx dpa didros'. With the state- 
ents made about dyaGoi and daiAou, compare i § 5 = 1234" 34 
“and ii § 54 = 1238* 35 respectively. For é£evs in this connection, 
Compare ii § 7=1236" 5 rovrou Sé ndéa Ta Kata Tas é€eus 
Taira 8 éoti Ta ayaba Kai Ta KaXda. 


vii § 2=1241* 7 Soxet S¢ Gorep * * Kai 1) evvora ovK avdTov 
evvoia Tov evvoifopévou eivat, AAAA TOD @ evvoOEl. 

The word etvora, which now stands before rod evvoufouévon, 
is plainly a superfluity, whilst the genitives rod evvorfouévov and 
Tov @ evvoet seem to want a preposition. Read therefore ov« 
aurov évexa Tod evvo.fouevov, comparing for the use of évexa in 


1 Tt seems to me unnecessary either to add od, after fw» or to suppose a 
lacuna before of« dpa. 


bine 
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this connection magna moralia B xii § 8 =1212* 7 yévorro o a 
) evvota didia, ei mpocddBa BovdAnow Tod Tayaba Suvaros av 
mpata: mparrew éxeivov évexev & éotiv evvous. The editors — 
whose conjectures are summarized by Susemihl, one and all 
suppose that edyova is compared in this respect with 7) diAia or 
rather with 7 xar’ dpetyv didia. For myself, I fancy, but 
plainly cannot prove, that domep xai represents @s or als 
Umdpyel, OY ws or ols UIApyev, the phrase being added in order 
to distinguish the initial ejvora here in question from the 
reciprocal e¥vo.a which always accompanies friendship: éor 
yap 7 evvota apy? piriasy 6 wev yap pidos mas ebvovs, 08 
evvous ov Tas pirdos. § 3=1241" 12. 


vii § 3—5 = 1241" 13 dpyowévw yap eouxey 6 edvody pin, 
Sto apy?) pidias, GdXr’ ov hidéa, 

* * Soxodou yap of re pidou opovoeiy Kai of dpovoourres 
pirot elvar. éott 8 ov mrepi wavra 1 ouovora x hidwxy, adda 
Tepi Ta TpaKxTa Tois Omovoovct, Kal doa els TO cUeHY cuPTeElvel, 
ovTe povov Kata didvoiay } Kata OpeEw (ote yap TavayTia 70 
kwobv ériOupely, domwep ev TH axparel Siadhwvel roo), ov bei 
KaTa THY Tpoaiperiy Gmovoeiy Kal Kata Thy émiOupiav emi OE 
TaV dyabdv 1 dudvora of ye haddor TadTa mpoarpovmevor Kal 
emiGupobytes BAdTTovoew GAXNAOVS. 

I am not satisfied that it is necessary with Bonitz and 
Susemih] to assume a lacuna between the discussions of ebyol 
and ouevora. As I understand, the author says that evo. 3S, 
not friendship, but the beginning of it: and that, if there is 
be friendship, there must be, not only evvora, but also dpovow. 
And so he passes from the one to the other. They are however 
intimately connected; and accordingly at 1241°1 they are 
together brought upon the stage, and at 1241" 34 they are 
together dismissed from it. The transition having beet 
effected, the author proceeds to explain his conception 0! 
dihixy dudvoca. As I understand, he tells us (1) that it ® 
concerned, not with everything, but with ra mpaxra rds 
dpovoodat Kal boa eis TO cuthv cuvrelver: (2) that it is not 
mere agreement «ata Sidvoiay or Kar dOpe&w; for, since 
Sidvora and dpefvs may go counter to one another, as they do 
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the axparys, A and B may agree «ata didvoiav and yet disagree 
cat dpefiv, and C and D may agree xar’ épefw and yet dis- 
agree xara Si:dvovay, and in either of these cases there may be 
disagreement in action: (3) that it is not mere agreement in 
respect of arpoaipears and of émi@upia; for the duovora of which 
we are thinking is the oyévora of the good, in contradistinction 
to that of the bad, who purpose and desire the same things to 
their mutual injury. To obtain this meaning I propose tenta- 
tively the following restoration: otre povey cata didvorav 7 
kata OpeEw, ote yap Tavaytia TO Kwodv <Kuivelv Kal TO émibv- 
Hoty> eriOvpeiv, OoTwep ev TH axpatet Siawvet TodTo- ovdE 
[codd. ov Sei] kata thy mpoalpeciv opovoeiy cal xara Tip 
Ez upiav, érevd) [codd. él S¢] trav ayabady 7 dpdvara, of Se 
[codd. of ye] dadrot ravra [codd. taira] mpoatpovpevor Kal 
€7ribupouvtes BAXdmTovew addjdovs. For ro xivodv, compare 
© jj § 21 =1248" 24 ro dé fyrovmevoy Toit’ éoti, tis 4 THs 
scevirews apy év TH Wuyi. Sijrov 57 domep ev TH brw Geos, 
[cal] wav éxeivm. Kuve yap Tes Tavta TO ev hyip Oeiov. 


ix § 2=1241" 17 érret & opoiws eyes yruvyt) mpds cHpya Kal 
Teyvirns mwpos Spyavov Kai dearorns pos Sobdov, ToUT@Y pev 
OuvK gots Kowwwvia. ov ydp SY éotiv, ddd TO pév Ev, TO SE TOD 
€n09 [oddér]. 

So Susemihl, who comments as follows: “20. oddév secl. yp. 
Vict. et Fr., {8cov ci. et rec. Bu.” I think that the o0Sé of the 
MSS should be written od 8 éy, in the sense of é § od. The 
clause will then mean: ‘one of the correlatives is a unity; the 
other is not a unity, but a property or possession of the unity.’ 


ix § 5=1241" 36 «ar avadoyiav Sé ) apiotoKpatixy apicrn 
-Bussemaker conjectures that aplarn should be bracketed, 
and apparently Susemihl approves the suggestion. I think 
that, in place of dpiorn, we should read épioréa. Compare 
i § 51 = 1238* 25 gore ydp rd dmrA@s bd TO Téret dpioréov Kar 
7 Yypove. 


x § 22 = 1243 25 ore 5€ ai perardapBdver cal audiBarrer, 
Fritzsche would insert the article 6 before weradXapBavev and 
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bracket xal before dugduBddrer. Bearing in mind the palaeo— «-y 
graphical equivalence of K and IC, I propose: oré 6€ xa: 
petarapBdvov ica avtiBarre. It is true that dudtBdd\XdovTaae—, 
occurs at 1243* 12: but a glance at that passage will show tha-~.s=_—, 
what is suitable there, would be unsuitable here. 


x § 23=12439 28.... domep ev tH TaY vomicpdTteY arom. 
Socer. Kal ydp évtad0a repi tovTwv 4 audioRhytnots: 6 wes, 
yap aktot was Tor’ nv, 6 Sé was viv, dy wy Stelrovras. 

What we want here is, I think, not a&ot mas rér Hv ated 
as vov, but a€tot Tt ws TOT Av and Tt ws viv: ‘the one make==z 
a claim at the old rate, the other makes a claim at the nex -w 
rate, unless the contract contains an exact provision.’ 


HENRY JACKSON. 


9 July 1899. 


ON NICOMACHEAN ETHICS IIT i § 17, 1111*8, AND 
REPUBLIC VIII 563 c'. 


UNDER the head of the ‘Tepe?Zaz, editors of the fragments of 
Aeschylus have collected the testimonia for an incident of the 
poet's life. In certain of his plays, we are told, or, at any rate, 
in-one of them, he was thought to have violated the rules of 
propriety, if not those of religion, by unwarrantable references 
to the mysteries of Demeter. According to Heracleides 
Ponticus apud Eustratium, p. 40*, the populace would have 
killed him upon the stage, if he had not taken refuge at 
the altar of Dionysus. According to Aelian, vA. V xix, he 
was formally accused of impiety, and would have been 
stoned, but for the interposition of his brother Ameinias, 
the hero of Salamis. According to Clement of Alexandria, 
stromata 11 xiv § 60 =461 Potter, he was brought before the 

Areopagus, but on the plea that he had not been initiated, 
was discharged. (See Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, p. 77.) How- 
ever the precise facts may have been,—whether his defence 
was made in the theatre, or before an ordinary court, or on the 
Areopagus,—it is clear that in defending himself he used 
some notable phrase, which serves Aristotle, Nicomachean 
ethics 1111 § 17, 1111"8, as an example of the plea of ignorance 
of an offence alleged: 0 65@ mparree ayvonceey ay tis, olov 
Aéyovrés hacw éxmeceiy avrovds % ovK eldévas bt’ aToppynta 
Rv, datep Aicyiros Ta wueteed : ‘a Man may not know what 
he is doing; thus, in speaking, men say that a thing escaped 
them, or that they did not know that it was a secret, as 
Aeschylus said about the mysteries.’ It would seem then that, 
in answering an accusation of divulging the mysteries, 
Aeschylus pleaded, either, that ‘what he had said escaped 
him, or, that ‘he did not know that what he had said was 
a secret, or, possibly, that ‘what he had said escaped him in 
ignorance of its secret meaning.” He may perhaps have 
added, as Clement relates, that he had never been initiated. 


1 This paper was communicated to the Cambridge Philological Society, 
25 February 1886. 
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There is however here no clear evidence as to the precise 
words which Aeschylus used in urging his plea, 

I now turn to another so-called fragment, which in Din- 
dorf’s collection of fragments of dina Spayara is numbered 
326, and in Nauck’s, 341. It is preserved by Plato republic 
5630 ovKoby kat’ AioyvAov, ey, épodwer 6 Te viv HAO emi 
aropa; by Plutarch amatorius 763B 6 Toivuy év apy7 
Katpov elye pyGrjvar wadrdov, ovdé viv, érel y ov HAOev éerri 
aTopa, Kat Aioyvrov, dppntoy éacew jot S0x@; and ‘by 
Themistius Orat. iv p. 52B éred?) nar Aioyidov viv HAOev 
éml otopa 6 wadau é€xpyv. Dindorf contents himself with 
printing these three passages, but seemingly assumes that they 
preserve a fragment of tragedy: Nauck is less cautious, and 
extracts the words 6 ri vuy AP éwi oda, writing vuy as an 
enclitic, presumably on metrical grounds, 

But is there any proof that the phrase in question belongs 
to a tragedy? and is it a mere coincidence that the phrase 
exactly answers to the requirements of the situation indicated 
in Nicomachean ethics 111 i § 17 ? 

Let it be supposed that Aeschylus himself, having been 
taxed with the betrayal of the mysteries, replied in plain 
prose—elmov 6 te Oey él ordua, or elroy 6 Te HAOev emi 
oTOa OVK Elo@s OTL amoppynTov jv, ‘I said the first thing 
which occurred to me,’ or ‘I said the first thing which occurred 
to me, not knowing that there was anything in it which had 
to do with the mysteries.’ The occasion of the phrase, and 
perhaps something unusual in its turn, might give to it a 
certain currency, which would account at once for the purely 
proverbial use of the locution in the republic, and for the 
distinctly historical reference to it in the ethics. 

I have however yet another word to say. In reading 
the sentence in the ethics, I have an uneasy feeling that, 
wholly apart from any doubts which have been raised about 
the nominative Aéyovres and about the accusative avrovs, 
the phrase éxzreceiv avtovs is strangely bald. It has occurred 
to me that my misgiving would be removed, if, substituting 
& for 7, we were to read—olov Aéyortés hacw éxeceiv 
auTovs & ovK eidévat STL atroppyTa Hy. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


ON THEMISTIUS II cis Kwvoravriovy 32 C’. 


THEMISTIUS’ second oration has for its theme étu waduora 
biocopos 6 Bacireds. In the course of the argument he 
teminds us that this proposition is affirmed by Plato, not in 
isolated passages, but in whole dialogues; in the republic, the 
laws, the Phaedrus, Then with regard to the dialogue last- 
tamed the orator continues— 

j yap evdaiuwy éxelvn cal pwaxapia yxopeia, iv avtos pév 
Mot wera ToD Avos yopedew, ad\Xrovs Sé pet’ GAdov Hedy, Kai 

0 —rhy spmpmevov yvouartetovTes ci iddcodds Te Kal ayepmoviKds 
Ty dicw éari, cat ddrra 8) bca prvpla ov dpuvdpas éorl 
MEeyoyros & Aéyw [sc. Ste Pirdcopds eotw 6 Bacircds], ovdé 
"F205 wovovs Tods o£UTEpov axovovTas. 

Remarking that jy avtos wev «Tr is derived from the 
© FAvedrus, Petavius proceeds “Quod sequitur, «ai of Tov dpw- 
FfH<<yoy yvwpyatevovtes, vereor ut integrum sit. Forte, e/s rov 
“pavov apwatevovtes”: and this note is reproduced by Din- 
orf Petavius is right in thinking that there is a corruption ; 

ut the corruption is of the very slightest, being no more than 
the substitution of O for E in the word épépevov. Compare 
Bato Phaedrus 252 & of pev 62 ovv Avos Aitov twa eivar 
Saroder tiv Wuyi tov id’ airav épepevov cxorodaw obdv 
=i ditocodes re kai nyewovixos THv diow, Kal Grav avrov 
Sbportes epacGacw, Trav Trotovew draws TotodTos éotat. Whence 
Restore of Tov ép@pevoy yvwpuatevovtes. With this change, and 
The addition of a comma after éca pupia, the sentence gives an 
excellent sense. 





HENRY JACKSON. 


‘This note was communicated to 23 February 1893. See Proceedings, 
the Cambridge Philological Society, pp. 9. 
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EMENDATIONS IN THE FIFTH BOOK OF MANILIUS. 


8—11 me properare wiam mundus iubet omnia circum | 
sidera uectatum toto decurrere caelo,| cum semel aetherios 
vussus conscendere currus | summum contigerim sua per ee 
culmen] etiam...aussus. 

34—37 should be written and punctuated thus: Colchidis 
<im> magicas artes qui uertere Iolcon | Medeam iussit mouit- 
que uenena per orbem, | nunc quoque, wicina puppi ceu nauiget, 
Argo | a dextri lateris ducit regione per astra. e¢...uicinam 
puppim MSS. 

43—47 totumque uolet transnare profundum | classibus, 
atque alios menses aliwmque uidere | Phasin, et in cautes 
Tiphyn superare trementem. | tolle istos ortus hominum sub 
sidere tali, | sustuleris bellum Troiae] altwmque...ruentem (or 
tenentem)...sitos. 

85—87 should be written thus: nec non alterno desultor 
sidere dorso | quadrupedum et stabilis poterit defigere plantas, | 
pesque, uolubile (or uolatile) onus, ludet per terga uolantum. 
perquo labite quos (al. per quos labit equos) Mss. Iv 204 should 
be written: pes noua maturi pulsat cwm munera Bacchi. per... 
pus amu (al. post annum) MSS. 

105—107 should be written thus: ne crede seuerae | frontis 
opus fingi, strictos aut corda Catones | abruptumque pari Tor- 
quatum et Horatia facta. signi...que in (al. in)...patri MSS, 

110, 111 in lusus agiles agilemque uigorem | desudant] 
faciles. 

112—114 in uulnus numquam uirtus sed saepe libido | 
impellit, turpisque emitur uel morte uoluptas, | et minimum 
cecidisse malum est, quia crimine uictum] uincunt. 
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183—185 should be written and punctuated thus: quaque 
erat Actaeon sublimis laude, set ante | quam canibus noua 
praeda fuit, ducuntur et ipsi,| retibus et claudunt campos, 
formidine montis. siluis imitandus (al. mutandus) et Mss. 

194—196 should be written and punctuated thus: ac per 
nulla sequi dubias uestigia praedas, | luxuriae quia terra parum, 
fastidit et orbem | uenter, et ipse gulam Nereus ex aequore 
pascit. fastidiet Mss. 

207 exoriturgue canis latratque canicula panin lat<rans 


219 should be written, with Ms authority for every word: 

nascentem quam nec pelagi restinxerit unda. 

231, 232 should be written and punctuated thus: new talis 
mirere artis sub sidere tali | cernis ut ipsum etiam sidus uenetur 
in astris ? nec MSS. 

241, 242 should be written thus: teque tibi credet semper- 
que, ut matre resectum, | abiunget thalamis, segetemque inter- 

seret uuis. gut...adiungit calamis (al. thalamis) Mss. 

244, 245 nec parce uina recepta | hauriet, e miseris et 
fructibus ipse fruetur] emeritis. 

265—268 should be written thus: Arabum Suriis mulcebit 
odores | et medios unguenta dabit referentia flatus, | ut sit 
alulterio sucorum gratia maior. | munditiae <cordi> cultusque 
artesque decorae. silwis (and decor for decorae) MSS. 

277 and 278 are spurious as well as 279. 

501, 302 Hectoris ille faces arcu telisque fugauit | mittebat- 
que suos ignes et mille carinis] cies e. 

355—357 hoc est artis opus, non exspectare gementis | set 
on auditos mutorum tollere morbos | et sibi non aegros iam 
dudum eredere corpus] poscere credi. 

395, 396 cum se patrio producet in aequore Piscis | in cael- 
imque ferens alienis finibus ibit] producens. 

Before 400 should be inserted the verses which Jacob 
tumbers 531 and 532, thus: et perlucentes cupiens prensare 

lapillos | uerticibus mediis oculos immittet auaros, | cumque 
tis domibus concha ualloque latentis | protrahet immersus. 

419 ambiguus terrae partus pelagoque creatur] pelagique. 
1231 ambiguus terrae Capricornus, Aquarius undis] tergo. 

11—2 


él 
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451, 452 should be written thus: facit ora seuerae | frontis 
<is> ac uultus componit pondere mentis. 

455 should be placed after 458, thus: quodque agit, id 
credat, stupefactus imagine iuris, | tutorisue supercilium pa- 
truiue rigorem. 

461 should be placed after 465 (thus: nec minus hac 
scelerum facie rerumque tumultu | quaerent Medeae natos), 
and 462 should be written thus: gaudebunt Atrei rizam me- 
morare sepultam. luaxwm...sepulchra (al. sepulchri) Mss. 

478—481 should be written thus: et, si tanta operum wires 
commenta negarint,| externis tamen aptus erit, nunc uoce 
poeta | nunc tacito gestu, referetque affectibus ornans | et sua 
dicendo faciet. poetis...ora MSS. 

529 (530 Jacob) should be placed before 528, and 527—530 
should be written thus: ille etiam fuluas auidus numerabit 
harenas | paruaque ramentis faciet momenta minutis, | perfun- 
detque noua stillantia litora ponto | proluwe, leget et census 
spumantis in aurum. nouo...protulit ut legeret Mss, ille leget 
Huet. 

564, 565 extulit et liquido Nereis ab aequore uultum | et 
casus miserata twos rorauit et wndas| tibi os...ulnas. 

595 should be placed after 601 (thus: ceti subeuntis uerb- 
erat ora | Gorgoneo tinctum defigens sanguine ferrum), and 
593—596 should be written thus: quassis hune subleuat alis | 
pes swus et caelo pendens iaculatur in hostem ; | illa subit contra. 
hic subuolat...Perseus Mss, 

615, 616 soluitque haerentem uinclis de rupe puellam | 
desponsam pugna nupturam dote mariti] magna. 

630, 631 should be written and punctuated thus: uinctorum 
dominus, sociusque in parte catenae | interdum, poenis ut nowia 
corpora seruet. innowia...seruat (al. noaia...serwet) MSS, 

641, 642 should be written thus: nam quis (or num quis) 
ab extremo citius reuolauerit orbe | nuntius extremumue leuis 
penetrauerit orbem? guamuis (al. quawis) MSs. 

655, 656 et caeli meditatus iter uestigia perdet, | et peneua 
et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso] aethere uel (= etnepeucet). 

659—661 should be written and punctuated thus: hoe 
trahit in pelagi caedis et uulnera natos | squamigeri gregis, 
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extentis laqueare profundum | retibus et pontum uinclis artare 
furentes. furentem MSS. 

686—688 should be written thus: adpelluntque suo deduc- 
tum ex aequore fluctum | claudendoque negant <abi>tum : dein 
(or reditwm: tum) succidit unda, | area et epoto per solem umore 
nitescit. tum demum suscipit undas aepa (al. aema) et ponto 
MSS, area edd. uett., poto Barth, ac ripa epoto Rossberg. 

689, 690 congeritur siccum pelagus mensisque profundi | 
canities sed nota maris] detonsa. 

708—710 ille tigrim rabie soluet pacique domabit, | quae- 

que alia infestant si/ucs animalia terras | iunget amicitia secum] 

725 signaque transgressus mutat per tempora Phoebus] 

permutat, 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 





EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD. XITI—XVITI). 


vy 28 avtap ‘Odvoceds 
TOANA Tpos nedcov Kehadnv TpeTE TaypavowvTa 
ddvas érreyopuevos' 57 yap pmevéatve véerOar. 

Though it is hardly matter for wonder that Nauck should 
have suggested ézevyowevos, and Wansink  éeAddmevos, 
instead of émrevyouevos in |. 30, still it is by no means easy to 
acquiesce in either change. They are a little too remote from 
the tradition. At the same time the objections to 6dvae ézret- 
youevos are stronger than might at first sight be supposed. 
Let us compare the other examples of ézreéyeo@au followed by an 
infinitive :— 


B 354 7G pr) tus mpiv érevyécOw olxovde véer@Oar. 

e 399 vive 8 errevyopevos mociy nreipou eriBivat. 
Obviously these give no countenance to the recognised rendering 
‘eager that the sun should set’, ‘impatient for the setting’, 
but support only the more simple and natural, though here 
impossible, version ‘hastening to set’. The change of subject 
exhibited by the infinitive goes rather beyond the usual 
Homeric license, because the infinitive is here attached not to 
the whole clause, but to the participle only. See the instances 
given in Monro’s Homeric Grammar § 231: of these A 340 éyyvs 
écav tpoduyeiv, ‘they were near for him to escape’, seems to 
come nearest in point of harshness to the present instance. It 
is not really quite so violent, for the expression is preceded by 
ov yap ot ior (i.e. od Sé of) and the pronoun may logically be 
regarded as the subject. 

Moreover a further criticism may be made upon this phrase 
Sivat émrevyouevos. The sense here necessarily assumed is not 
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only admittedly harsh as we have seen, but in reality and for 
4m Other reason, inadmissible. ésrevyopevos with an infinitive, as 
the examples quoted indicate, is not fairly represented by 
“ ager’ and ‘impatient’. In this collocation the word connotes 
mot these feelings alone, but the vigorous action which is 
Prompted by them. It might be rendered ‘exerting himself’ 
©F in common parlance ‘ putting his shoulder to the wheel’. It 
48 evident that Odysseus could not by any personal exertion 
“&Ccelerate the chariot of the sun. 
Under these circumstances then some slight change may 


&t& any rate be considered. I would alter one letter only and 
read :— 


i 
ddvat erretyopmevov 


* hastening to his setting’. It may be objected that this is too 
©asy a correction. Why has it not been made before, and why 
Was the vulgate ever preferred? The two questions are practi- 
Cally identical and a satisfactory answer will go far to prove the 
emendation. In the first place then probably because readers 
and editors have somehow persuaded themselves that there is a 
contrast intended between the epithet maudavowrra, ‘all- 
radiant’, and the verb diva, as if Odysseus began casting 
impatient glances at the sun, as soon as, or even before, it had 
attained its meridian height. Hence comes apparently Nauck’s 
unfortunate S2jv for 5% in the next clause. Such a persuasion 
is however quite gratuitous. It exaggerates the excusable 
impatience of Odysseus and moreover betrays a somewhat in- 
accurate observation of natural fact. Are we to suppose forsooth, 
that the sun’s light would not be vaydavowy after midday? 
Let all possible emphasis be given to the wap-, yet I venture 
to say that the very reverse is a good deal nearer the truth; for 
the fiercer vertical rays of midday are rather less dazzling to 
the eye than the horizontal, though really weaker, ones of 
afternoon. 

The second and chief cause of the corruption however must 
have been the somewhat short-sighted notion that 67 yap 
pevéawve véerOar is bound to refer solely to the two words that 
begin the line, instead of to the whole preceding statement. 
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If this arbitrary limitation be admitted, then undoubted HE, 
érevyopevoy must be changed to émrevyowevos in spite of arrig 
resultant harshness of construction for édvaz. But what nee— 
is there for the limitation? In very truth, none whatevea-—< 
‘For now he was anxious to return home’ is the reason for t’ =» 
oft-repeated turning of his head to see the progress of tam 
declining sun. The true reading :— 


Ovvat e7rEelyojevov 


tells us that the sun was declining, and that the hero waxed) 
ordinary sound sense did not begin casting these anxiceus 
glances until the sun (then in very truth raydavowy) was 
unmistakably sloping quickly to the west. 


ad 


v107 &y & totoi riPeor mepipnKees, EvOa Te vimdat 

dhape wpaivovew aduropdupa, Oadpa idéoOau 

év 8 téat aevdovta, 
aevdovra is the reading of the majority of the MSS. A minority 
have the obviously impossible devydovra, and a still smaller 
minority aievdovra. The word is supposed to mean ‘ ever- 
flowing’ and to be a compound of aie or aiév and vaovta. 
Bekker and Nauck would read aéé vaovra, but without the 
slightest Homeric authority for the form aié About the 
Boeotian 7i or the Lesbian ai the less said the better. To 
introduce any such forms into Homer would simply be to repeat 
what has been shown to be the common error of the later 
Greeks themselves in dealing with the text. 

But if neither aievaovta nor aevaovta can possibly be 
correct, from what can these peculiar developments, these voces 
nihili, have originated? I suggest from a primitive :— 

avvaovta (i.e. ava-vdovTa) 
‘up-springing’, ‘bubbling-up’. It is some assistance and some 
satisfaction to find that avvaovra is actually the reading of 
Flor. Laur, xxx, 4,a highly respectable authority. A motive 
for corrupting avvdorra into either of the forms mentioned may 
be found in the desire to present vaovra, as ordinarily, with a 
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short rather than a long antepenultimate. Still epic usage 
would fully justify the license, if license it be, cf. yyaacGe beside 
aycdacbe; and in the limits of vaw itself, though we have £ 292 
xp7Hrn va, P 197 dpelata paxpa vaovow with short a, yet 
there is also :— 
t 222 ympis 8 at Epcat: vaov & ope dyyea Taya. 

The Aristarchean vaioyv is perhaps needlessly read by most 
editors in that passage. Its acceptance is however quite im- 
material to the argument. Those who prefer the diphthong 
may introduce it here also, dvvaiovra: but it certainly seems 
desirable to keep vaiw, habito, without any superfluous liability 
to be confused with vaw, fluo. 

Again to the minds of the later Greeks devdovra would 
recommend itself because of their familiarity with aévaos which 
may be found in many of their authors from Hesiod downwards, 
but not, be it observed, in Homer. 

I do not pretend to apply the remedy here advocated to the 
Hesiodic instance of our participle :— 


Hes. Op. 552 6s te dpvocapevos Totaydy amo devadvTwr, 


Possibly the true epithet there is divnévtov. But the 
passage, in which this line stands, is not only a mass of meaning- 
less corruption in the tradition, but no attempted reconstruction 
has so far produced even a tolerable result. It would suffice to 
suppose that the participle was borrowed from our line after the 
tneroachment of the traditional impossibility. 

In |. 108 the original can hardly have run, as we now have 
ite. 

hape wudaivovow ddropdupa. 


The third foot is defective. As to the idea, fostered by a few 
fasily remediable instances, that dds retained in Homer its 
Primal sibilant, surely it is untenable in face of such combina- 
tions as wrap. Biv’ adds, éf’ adds, Nermdves ards &c., particularly 
8, I should think, in a compound like this, a form moreover 
that actually has an elision before it in the only other passages 
Where it appears, ¢ 53 and 306 7jAdcata otpwdda’ ddumdpdupa. 

I would suggest that we have here a modernisation of some- 
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thing like dapea NEO Sdaovg’ (iddwo’), cf. n 105 ai 8 ivrods 
v¢ddwot. Doubtless the vulgate defies convincing emendation, 
but that cannot, and ought not to, protect it from due anim- 
adversion. 
He 
v 168 Kai éppifecev EvepOev 
Xelpi KaTamTpHvel eXacas* 
For the dative singular here I would substitute the plural, 
which seems to have been lost, despite the resultant injury to 
the metre, mainly because there was no apparent necessity for 
the god to use both hands. The restoration will stand thus ;— 
Yepol Katampyivero éAacas. 
But the expression may, I think, repay a little further examin- 
ation. The plural, we may see, is preserved in this phrase a 
few lines further on :— 
v 198 @ TETAHYETO pwnpe 
YEepol KaTaTpivera . 
As also in O 114, 398, where the whole clause is repeated. In 
these three places however the plural was not in serious danger, 
for it is well-nigh a physical impossibility to perform the action 
described with one hand only. Experto sibi quisque credet. 
We have one more instance of the plural :— _ 
t 467 thy ypnis yelpeco xatampnvécot NaBovoa, 
where the metre is just as efficient a protection. 
It now remains to look at the other passages, in which the 
singular appears. I find two only :— 
II 791 
orn 5 daridev, wrAnEev bé peradpevoy evpée T Opw 
yYelpi KaTaTpnvel, otpepedivnler Sé of dace. 
Hym. Apoll. 333 
yerpi katampnvet 8 EXace yOova Kal dato piOor. 
In the latter passage & occupies an impossible position, and 
the plural yepol xatarpyveoo with asyndeton is clearly pre- 
ferable. We may compare :— 
I 568 wodda 6é Kai yaiav TroAvdopBnv yepoiv aroia. 
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The case of II 792 is still more interesting. There it is 
noteworthy that our phrase is immediately followed by a 
forrnidable formation orpepedivnGev, the first and last appear- 
arz<e, as may be imagined, of that remarkable verb. On this 
uxzigque monstrosity I base the restoration of the plural in this 
pzrssage also :— 


XEpol KaTatpHvero., edivnBev SE oi dace, 


"aon his eyes rolled wildly’. It is as if Patroclus had been 
S@&ritten with sudden epilepsy, one well-known feature of which 
i== the twitching and rolling of the eyes. The concocter of 
S——wpehedivnGey doubtless thought to intensify the agony, and has 
E»<rhaps not been altogether unsuccessful, if we are to regard, 

== «the hero’s, but the hearer’s feelings. 
There is not the slightest difficulty in the use of the 
E> Jural in any of these passages, though we can easily imagine 
=e would-be improvers of Homer suggesting with profound 
ut mistaken piety, that in the case of Apollo (II 792) and 
=> Poseidon (v 164) the power of the god would be much more 
™=narked, if the effect were produced by the stroke of one hand 
“nly. That consideration in itself would be enough: but if 
=iny additional motive for the displacement of the plural be 
desired, it may be found, so far as two out of our three passages 
are concerned, in’ the later disinclination to elide the « of 
the dat. except under absolute compulsion. See remarks on 

e 385 (Journ. Phil. xxvi p. 146 ff.). 


*e 


v213 Zevs odeas ticacro ixeryovos, Os Te Kal dAXous— 


Such is the accepted presentation of this line, certainly not 
a favourable specimen of the Homeric metre. The objection- 
able feature is the third foot, presumably, but by courtesy only 
and not by right, a dactyl. 

As far as the evidence of MSS. is concerned, for odéas, 
which no one adopts, there is absolute unanimity: for ricavto 
there are PH post correcturam M Schol: 1 man.: for ticac6’ 
FDUL post correcturam H’ Et. Flor. Lastly ricacto is at- 
tributed to Aristarchus, ricac@@ or ticacGas to Zenodotus. 
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The corrections hitherto suggested are Zeds cgeias Ticam =» 
Barnes, Bekker*: Zeds 5é cheas rica’ Cobet, v. Mise. Cr—ae 
p. 331 ff, where the optative, as opposed to the imperatinae— 
is conclusively shown to be essential here. Cobet’s eme === 
dation is in my opinion undoubtedly the better of the tw——s 
but the assumed correspondence of 6é rather than adAAd wo 
the Latin At in imprecations (At te dii deaeque perdui2mt 
&c. &c.) seems questionable, 

I venture to propose as a more likely original :— 


Zevs adeas extioail’. 


The earliest writing would be ad plenum Zevs odeas éxti- 
gatto, of which one syllable must of course disappear. Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that the almost otiose prepos- 
ition has been eliminated, than that a particle dé has been 
removed from before edeas and left no trace in our tradition ? 
For the omission of a prep. cf. note on > 584 ad fin., where 
the hiatus in B 590, w 22, N 356, » 112 has been dealt with 
on the principle here applied. Xdeas is of course frequently 
used without synizesis, eg. 37 475 kai cheas wicOny tovs 
EUpevar. 

Before quitting the passage I should like to suggest a 
better emendation of 


215 adr’ aye 67 TA ypypat apiOuncw Kai idmpar 
than Fick’s wild reconstruction aX’ ay’ aptOunow Ta ypypara 
noe towpar. I would read :— 

arr’ aye 6) Tade ypjpat apiOunow te idm Te. 
xp does not necessarily lengthen a preceding short vowel, 


though it may do so, and for the end of the verse as restored 
surely no defence is needed. 


y 242 7 To pev Tpnyela Kal ovy immjraTOS éeoTw, 
ovdé Alnv AvTpy, aTap ovd evpeta TéTUKTAL. 


For ovd’ in |. 243 it is only fair to say most of the MSS, have 
oux. ‘Two MSS. and Aristarchus are responsible for ovd’, 





= 
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which indeed neither Aristarchus nor any one else would 
have introduced here out of his own head. No editor prints 
the easier ovx, and so the vulgate alone need be considered 
here. I believe the error of the tradition is in the preceding 
word arap, and will state at once what I hold to be the true 
reading of the line :— 


ovee Ainv AVITp?) TOToOV, OVS evpEla TéTUKTAL. 


Now the necessity for the rejection of the vulgate does 
not depend upon the question of the validity of hiatus licitus, 
It is not my present intention to select deliberately @upoBopov 
éotdog jévei as examples of erroneous readings in our accepted 
text instances of mere hiatus licitus, yet I findit neither possible 
nor desirable out of deference to a mistaken and misleading 
theory which happens to be in vogue, to leave untouched such 
4 passage as the one here given. If we disregard the hiatus 
then altogether, it is still pretty clear that drap od8é is here 

Imm possible. There is no conceivable, or at any rate no admis- 

Sible, rendering of these words other than ‘but not even’. 

““ ow if any one is satisfied with such a sentence as ‘neither 

4S it a very poor island, but it is not even wide’, because 

f>xxso0th the tradition or Aristarchus has it so, he will of course 

©Exampion the cause of the vulgate. But doubtless there will 
© others who are a little more exacting. 

Another consideration tellmg against atap ovdé is that it 

“aoly occurs once again in Homer :— 

E 485 ruvn & éornxas, dtdp ovd’ addouce Kerevets. 
BYven there although the sense ‘but not even’ is quite appro- 
Wate, yet the line is doubtful, and Homeric usage gives 
Strong warrant (v. Journ. Phil. xxiv p. 275 f.) for my proposed 
Correction :— 

TUYn O eaTHKaS Exds, OVO aAXOLCL KEAEVELS. 

As in that case the appeal was made to Homer himself 
so the restoration here is immediately derived from the poet’s 

own words elsewhere :— 


o 405 ob te mepiTTAHO1)s inv ToTov, addr’ ayaby pér, 
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The expression there though verbally different is very similar 
in type to our line (v 243) and like it occurs in the description 
of an island, conf. remarks on Hym, Herm, 199 (Journ. Phil. 
XXVI p. 254). 

The idiomatic combination Aviv Tocov may also be found :— 


8 371 wyprios eis, @ Ectve, nv Tocov be yaridpwr, 


and the use of tocov may be further illustrated by that ofS 
rotov with adjectives and adverbs, W 246 (rupBov), add’ ~ 
emtetkéa Tolov, y 321 és méNaryos péya Tolov, A 135, yw 2828 
(Odvatos) aBdNnxpos para Toios (L. rofov), o 451 xepdaréormm 
5) toiov, a 209 @apa totov, § 776, n 30 cuyh tofov, vu 3028 
gapoaviov wada Totov. Compare also the adjoining (vy 238) 
ovoé TL Ainv | oUTw veVUpLOS EoTL)Y. 

It is worth remarking that Aimy tocov where the words= 
are together has escaped interference; but here where they~ 
stand separated by the interposed Avzp7, roooy has failed tom 
maintain itself. The inference is that proximity of parts is= 
the best safeguard of an entirely obsolete formula, while con— 
versely the integrity of but a slight deviation from a familiar— 
turn of expression is better secured by moderate distance— 
Compare how rov per has fared in e 266 (Journ. Phil. xxve 
p. 145). 

* 


vy 378 ve@pevor avTiPénv adroyov Kat Edva SudovTes- 

The line is also read X 117 and yet the double occurrence 
cannot induce me to abandon my suspicions as to its authen- 
ticity in its present shape. 

The contracted form pvepevor for pvadpevor is doubtless 
legitimate. The usage of prdouac gives it sufficient counte- 
nance, At the same time there are several passages in which 
the uncontracted forms ought to be, and frequently are, re- 
stored by editors, eg. & 91 prdeo?, b 326 praorr, w 431 
pvaeat. There is no other instance of the participle in Homer, 
but in Hym. Apoll. 209 prwopevos (e conjectura) is read, and 
as all the oblique cases of the plural would have to be of 
this form for admission into the hexameter at all, the tendency 
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W'<>uld be rather towards the adoption of the uncontracted form 
'Xx the nom. case also. 

Primarily however suspicion falls upon the adjective av- 
TF <éénv, and for the annexed reason: aytifeos, although any- 
thing but a rare word, is nowhere else applied to Penelope, 
mor indeed to any woman either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. 
‘This can hardly be an accident. 

Accordingly I hazard the conjecture, not palaeographically 
a violent one, that the original was in both passages :-— 

pv@opevol te Tenvy ddoyov Kai Edva didovTes* 

‘The gravamen of the charge against the island-princes really 
rests upon the pronoun. édva didovres implies no offence in 
itself : it 1s a transgression, if it be adoy@: it is an exasperating 
personal insult as well, if it be rey droye. 


* 


£151 aan’ eyo ove airs pvOncopat, GANA ory SpKa, 
@s véetat Oducevs. 
By all means let us replace the unmetrical ws véeras OSucevs 
by the more idiomatic and—except for the omission of xe, 
which might easily be lost—palaeographically identical ex- 
pression :— 
ws xe vent ‘Oduceds. 


Metrical suitability is not by any means the sole or main 
recommendation of this reading. It reinstates a phrase that 
would naturally, ay, almost inevitably, fall from the lips of 
an epic poet in this connection, as indeed may be seen from :— 


a 85 appa Taxyiora 
vopon évTAOKapw ein vywepTéa Bovardajy, 
voatov ‘Odvaanos Tadacidbpovos, ws Ke venTat. 
205 hpaccetat as Ke véntat, érrel TodUpHYaves ETL. 


From these and similar passages it may fairly be doubted 
whether the common doctrine, that xe with subjunctive states 
a fact with less positiveness and emphasis than the future — 
indicative, is altogether to be relied upon. 
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I find in this same book, and it may as well be noticed 
at once, another instance of hiatus as bad as the above, or 
even worse :— 


41 Hat, GAroow Sé cvas ciadous aTITaAA@ 
I would suggest as a probable remedy, certainly a tolerable 


one :— 
ie ao 
‘I sit as I am’, or as Aristarchus would have it,—not quite 
accurately though, except in such expressions as the present 
one, ‘here I sit’. 
Not very dissimilar is the case of :— 


E 684 [psapidy, pr 89 pe EXwp Aavaoicw éarns 
xetaOat, a\dX’ érrdpvvov* 


I have long been of opinion that we have here a result of the 
disinclination to recognise frankly an ordinary epic elision, 
and that the true presentation should be:— 


ela? od arr érapvvov: ‘to lie here’. 


We may compare the contrasted expression ® 184 Keio” ovTws, 
‘Lie thou there’. @ée is just as appropriate in the mouth of 
the wounded Sarpedon as ovrws is to the victorious Achilles, 


* 


E193 ein wév viv vow emi ypovov nuev edwd? 
noe webu yAuKepov KALoins evToobev over, 
Saivucbat axéovt’, addot 8 rl épyou Errovev 


Odysseus here proposes in the form of a wish, that Eumaeus 
and himself should stay indoors for a time and take food and 
wine, while the others attend to the work outside, There is a 
noticeable metrical difficulty in 1. 195, the hiatus in daivyeGar 
axéovT, and as usual it is accompanied by a commensurate 
failure in the sense. 

The intention of Odysseus is that he and his entertainer 
should have an opportunity of conversing quietly without being 
incommoded by the presence of witnesses. Accordingly we find 
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theeat the two words just quoted are rendered ‘to feast or dine 
qerietly’, ‘in quiet’ (Butcher and Lang), ‘ruhig, ungestért’ 
(Av-meis-Hentze). Unfortunately, I fear, this is not the true 
seme of dxéovre. It is merely a loose and inaccurate rendering 
designed to suit the special case. The real meaning is ‘in 
silence’, ‘holding our tongues’, the very reverse of what 
Odysseus should have said. Previously indeed (v. £ 110) he 
had been content to feast ‘in silence’ and play the part of a 
listener: now he intends to be the speaker. Such being the 
Case, dxéovte might conceivably be taken as an instance of his 
notorious artfulness, «Aerrocvvn, if only there had been any 
oCcasion for its exercise. Artfulness unmotived is merely down- 
right fatuity masquerading under a more specious title. 
But is it quite certain that d«éwv means ‘without speaking’? 
Well, perhaps we cannot rely strictly on the derivation from a 
Priv. and yaive ‘to open the mouth’: for if that were insisted 
on too rigidly, the hero and his host would get no dinner at all. 
The usage of Homer however is explicit enough and cannot 
Wel] be disregarded. Not every passage need be quoted at 
lem gth. The following will perhaps suffice : 


A 34 BAS axéwv rapa Siva rorvddoicBoro Badrdoons. 
Clearly Chryses refrains from speech until he reaches a safe 
distance. So A 512 ddd’ dxéav Shiv foro. No less definite 
Le -_ 

K 85 @@eyyeo pnd axéwy én’ Ew epyeo. 

A 22,0 459 axéwy Hy, ovdé Tu eirre. 
(Leg. wév axyjv Journ. Phil, xxtv p. 274.) 

t 427 rods axéwy acuvéepyoy evatpepéerat AUryoLCL, 

v 385 GA’ axéwy Twatépa Tpocedépxero. 


The other passages in which the word occurs are « 52, p 465, 
491, v 184, 89 (?), A 565, 569, A 142. 

One passage remains and is of importance, because the 
intrusion of adxéovr’ in our line & 195 is probably due to its 
influence :— 

B 310 “Avtivo’, ob was éotw tepdidroror pe? Upiv 
» Saivuvcbai 7 axéovta Kai edppaiverBar Exndov. 
Journal of Philology. vou. xxv1r. 12 


a 
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The latter line, if I may add another to the proposed restora- 
tions, would be more correctly read thus :— 
SaivucOai + axéovr’ edppaiverOai te Exndov. 
But the pressing question is the sense in which a@xéova is to 
be taken. Of course if it here means no more than €«y)o, 
there would be an end of the matter; but I submit the true 
meaning is there as elsewhere ‘in silence’, i.e. ‘ without pro- 
testing aloud against your conduct’. In fact Telemachus 
proceeds with his protest at once ll, 312—7, The only reason- 
able conclusion is that adxéwy ts mparrw means ‘I do something 
without uttering a word’, not, ‘I do something without hearing 
a word’. This latter is indeed absolutely refuted by & 110 qv. 
But where are we to seek a plausible remedy for the 
SaivvcOar axéovt of € 195, which now appears to be little 
better than nonsense? Possibly in the very passage from which 
the corruption, as I suggest, has been derived, thus :— 
Saivuc® ev«yrous, drow & él Epyou Errover" 
The incompatibility of d«éovre being admitted, there could 
hardly be a more appropriate term than eve«rjAovs (or ed«nhois, 
for the distinction between the dat. and the ace. is probably 
later than Homer) or one better avouched by usage in this 
connection. In proof of this I would appeal to :— 
E 805 Saivucbai pw dveye’ evi peydpotor Exnrdov 
gp 289 ov« ayards, 6 Exndos brreppiarowcs peO piv 
daivucat ; 
p 301 adnra Exnrow 
éobiere Bpwyny Of. E 167. 
p 478 &cbe Exnros, Ecive, xaOrypevos. 


5 
E 202 gue & wvnr) TéKe pyTnp 
madAakis, aANd pe loov iPavyevéecow éripa 
Kdorap “Traxidys. 
The reading of the Codex Palat. 45 (Heidelberg) toa must with 
the exception of the accent be the true reading :— 


la’ iOaiyevéeoouv. 
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“Phat iavyevijs or (ayevrs should have the first syllable short 
%&S beyond all probability. Unless indeed one should roundly 
nd hardily declare that i@vs, (0d, (Oive, i@urriar, all of which 
in innumerable instances invariably have the « long, must be 
Teferred to a different root and so have nothing to do with the 
case, there is no escape from the conclusion that the vulgate is 
erroneous. 

But error is seldom solitary in the Homeric poems. «axov 
kak@ éotnpixtat. One instance generally hath a fellow to 
keep it in countenance. So here we have to deal with the 
testimony of the supposed respectable friend, who comes forward 
to bear out the knave’s credit. Here he is :— 


IT 586 wai p EBare VHevéraov, “lPapéveos Pirov vior. 


Now is this evidence of serious weight? There are divers 
considerations to be set in the opposite scale. The order of the 
words, I should suggest, may have been tampered with, the 
original having stood thus :— 


kai p éBarev, dirov bv “l@arpéveos, [Oevédaov, 


Cf. E 682—3. Others may prefer to write 2@evédXewv on the 
analogy of “AyeXews, y 131, 247, where however ’AyéAaos €ev7re 
is probable, and certainly possible. Some may regard =Gevédaop, 
which is é7a£ Xeyouevoy, as the corruption of some now irre- 
coverable name. Fick is contented with 2@évedkov. But which- 
ever of these alternatives be favoured, the known quantity of 
i@vs cannot be disregarded, and on this argument the case for 
io’ may safely rest. 


x 


E 337 Tota S€ Kak peti avdave Boudry 
aud euoi, Odp ere wayyy Suns eri Tha yevoimnr. 
Evidently the words of the final clause have sustained some 
corruption. The above is the reading of the MSS. and Arist- 
archus. To Aristophanes is attributed dvy ére mijya yévnras. 
No doubt this last with the needful amelioration of yévo:ro for 
yevnratc—there would still be a little difficulty with wayyu— 
affords a tolerable sense, which is more than can be said of the 
12—2 
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vulgate. Still no one would believe for a moment, in face of 
the evidence, that the phrase patronised by Aristophanes can 
be the original from which the peculiar reading of the MSS. 
has been evolved. It is on the contrary merely the readiest 
simplification of the unintelligible tradition. 

Of course the thick-and-thin adherents of tradition and 
tradition only may rejoin, “Oh, we can translate it: if means ‘in 
miseram calamitatem inciderem ’,” and indeed it is fairly obvious 
that the required sense is srachiculiel as the excellent version of 
Messrs Butcher and Lang has it, ‘that even yet I might reach 
the extremity of sorrow.’ The scholion BH, Xelres 4 éf, iv’ 7 
éx ths Suns emt BraBnv éXOouyn, is deservedly scouted. But 
where is the warrant for rendering émrvyiyvouas mia, I meet 
with trouble? There is certainly none in Homer, and later 
usage, which would give wa tive emreyryveTat, is no more 
favourable than epic itself. In fact, unless some one will under- 
take to maintain that Homer practised an ultra-Virgilian 
freedom in transposing ordinary expressions for the sake of 
variety, no defence of the phrase émeylyvouat hua is possible. 

If such defence be adventured, the eftest way to deal with the 
advocate would be to give him, with all Horatian urbanity, the 
appropriate recommendation ‘ naviget Anticyram’. 

I have dwelt upon the condition of the vulgate because it 
is full of warning not only for those who cling blindly to 
tradition, but also for those who at the occurrence of the least 
difficulty promptly scent an interpolation. In every case, before | 
excision is resorted to, it ought to be tolerably certain that the | 
tradition has not failed in some particular from one or other 
of the numerous causes which have frequently operated to 
impair the primitive text. In short the possibility of a cot- 
ruption has a prior claim to consideration, and should never be 
left out of account when we are inclined to athetise. Nor even, 
if our attempts to effect a reasonable restoration are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, does it necessarily follow that the text, being 
a mere accretion, the work of an inferior mind, is sound and 
requires none. The corruption may be, possibly it is here, 
of such a character that a convincing emendation is ul- 
attainable, 
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Now here van Herwerden has proposed an emendation :— 


Sinow mnyacvoiuny 
With the variation :— 
opp apa wayyy Svyo ere mnpatvoimny. 
‘Lhere is however something very unsatisfactory in the way ézi 
is here dealt with, either by (1) absolute removal, or (2) substi- 
tution of é, which then has to be cut out after dopa and 
replaced by dpa. 

It has occurred to me, and it seems worth suggesting as a 
Step in the right direction, that dvns éwi mwa may have arisen 
from :-— 

Suns ériSrpevar 
*“ to step into trouble’, a somewhat rare, but quite sufficiently 
zattested form of expression in the Homeric poems. We may 
refer to B 234 xaxav émiBacréuev vias Ayardr, y 424 avadeins 
e7éBnoar, y 52 éevdpocivys ériBjrov, @ 285 évereins émi- 

The concluding word presents some difficulty. It must 

evidently be a verb in the first pers. sing. of the middle voice, 
and the one that would best meet the requirements of the 
clause is apoiuny ‘to win for myself’, v. Journ. Phil. XxXvi 
p. 154. dyoiuny, though more nearly reproducing the ductus 
litterarum, does not satisfy the sense. There is however a very 
fair sense in the reconstruction suggested, while the ironical 
turn not being of universal appreciation might easily lead to 
the substitution of the vulgate, which has a superficial air of 
intelligibility. 

I propose then: 

édp ére mdayyv Suns émeBypev apotyny 
‘in order that I might still be completely successful in getting 
into trouble’, ‘might yet fully succeed in landing in misery’. 
That the irony is Homeric may be seen from :— 


E1380 px ov tis ef’ Edxei EAXKos apnrat. 


That the infinitive may take the place of a noun in the ace. 
needs no proof. 
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As an alternative some might be disposed to take refuge in 
the possible solution which the usage of dv suggests (v. o 53, 
81) and to read :— 

opp’ érs wayxu Sin apnpévos einr, 
which at least gives a plain and intelligible sense, though how 
or why this should have been transformed into the vulgate, is 
not easy to see. 


* 


E 402 civ’, ot rm yap Kév rou evkXein tT’ dpeTr Te 
eln em avOp@trous apa T avTixa Kai perTéretta, 
Os o éel és KAtoinvy ayayov Kal Eeivia Sadxa, 
adris Sé xrelvaie pirov T amo Oupov édoipnr 
mpoppwv xev 52) erecta Aia Kpoviwva dcrolpmp. 


The true reading of lL 404 can hardly be that given above 6s « 
—xreivayut. For the general use of the relative followed by 
the pure optative in the Homeric poems y. Monro H. G.§ 304—5. 
It is only the conditional use with which we are now concerned, 
Of this I will take two ordinary instances by way of illus- 
tration :— 


§ 222 ds ro xataBpoteev, érel xpnthpe puyein, 
ob} kev epnpéptos ye Bdrou kata Sdxpu tapedr. 
Let us pause for a moment to restore the integrity of the 
former of these three lines thus :— 


ds TO kataBpoker, éret ev xpnripte muyein. 
The later Greeks would not tolerate, if they could help it, the 
elision of the -e of the opt. -eve; but the preposition with 
xpytipe is obligatory here. Perhaps the traditional émny shows 
a slight trace of its existence. 
I 125 ov Kev GAnios ein avnp, @ Tocca yévotTo. 
It will be seen at once that in these conditional clauses (1) 6s= 
ei tus and @=el tive. In fact in every instance of a conditional 
relative, except in the example we are considering, the persol 
is indefinite, and being indefinite, as it must be, the relative 
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Cannot be in any other person than the third. Hence I infer 
we are bound to read here :— 


el o, emet és KNLoiny adyayor kai Eeivia Saxa, 
avris bé xTeivatue pirov T amo Oupov éXoipnr: 


In the next line Duentzer proposed the change of adtis to 
2705; to this there are serious objections. It is the actions 
that are contrasted, not the persons. Not only so, but avrds 
* by mine own hand’ is exactly what Odysseus had not contem- 
Plated in his proposal. He said specifically and definitely ‘set 
the thralls upon me’, 1. 399 dudas éemiccevas. There is also 
Perhaps a further reason for leaving adtis unmolested. In 
later Greek we have the well-known idiomatic usage of the 
Participle followed by a finite verb introduced by era, e.g. 


Eur, Andr. 756 a) viv guyovres eff addepev bortepor. 


INow éira is not Homeric: but here just as ére/—8ox«a corre- 
Sponds to @uyorres, so avtis Sé may be regarded, I think, as 
the equivalent of eira, and if so, is indispensable to the clause. 

In line 406 mpodpav xev 5%) erecta Aia Kpoviwva Nsroiunp, 
= variant of some interest is given by a few MSS. (XD post 
c<orrecturam H 2 man.) 


Kpoviwy’ dderolwny. 


This reading has been adopted by Cauer as well as by van 
Leeuwen and da Costa, and therefore deserves remark. 

There are two objections fatal I think to its acceptance. 
First it involves for mpo¢pwyv the meaning of ‘ deliberately’ or, 
as the lawyers have it, ‘of malice prepense’. This I say 
advisedly is far more than can be justified by the usage of 
mpodpper, mpoppacca and mpoppovéws. The literal sense is 
‘heartily *, ‘ with all one’s heart ’, and ‘ sincerely ’, ‘ honestly’, or, 
if the action involved be of the nature of a favour, ‘kindly’. 
Secondly the pleasant irony which is assumed at the beginning 
of the speech |. 402 évxdein tr’ apety Te is naturally and properly 
continued, until the first subject or topic is dropped and a new 
one introduced by (1. 407) viv & apn dep7roco. 


* 


as 
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E 411 tas pev apa éptav cata 7Oea KorpnOjvat, 
Krayy?) & doreros wpto cuav avdthopevder. 


That ép€av should be able unassisted to make position for the 
last syllable of dpa is a doctrine resting on a very slender 
basis, and might very well be abandoned, if any other more 
acceptable account of the quantity here given to the first 
syllable of the second foot were forthcoming. 

To this end let us begin by considering the form épéfav. 
Is it Homeric? It seems to me very doubtful, and for this 
reason: the form épyw is not epic but late, the only genuine 
Homeric form of the present being éépyo. This conclusion 
some may be inclined to contest; but it appears to result 
inevitably from the facts. 

The evidence for éépyw is as follows: éépyes 3 sing. pres. 
occurs B 617, 845, I 404, N 706, X 121, 0 544: éépyoucw 
A 503; eépyov M 201, 219: cepyopevos N 525: eépyn A ldl. 
All these forms except the last, where no MS. presents, and 
no editor has gone out of his way to suggest, épyy, are abso- 
lutely protected by the metre. 

The case for épyw (eipyw) rests on the present passag& 
and two others :— 





W 72 THAE we eipyouver yuyai, eldwoca rapovTwr, 
where Bentley and others are certaimly right in reading pee 
Bh eépyover, 


P 571 4 re Kai épyouévn wada mep xpoos avdpopéoto. 


Again Bentley’s 7 «ai éepyouéry is not to be resisted, vy. Jourc®- 
Phil, xxv p, 44. 

The imperfect is always éepyov; but no certain inferene@ 
can be drawn therefrom either way. Neither do I think thae-t 
the perf. and pluperf. pass. épyarat, goyato &e. can be usefull ¥ 
appealed to on this question. ¢py@év7r @ 282 has many variant®* 
and should in all probability be connected with aoépen + #) 
the line following; but this question cannot now be en 
upon at length. Admitting the difficulty of épy@évr’ still we 
can only put one interpretation on the above facts; Homer 
knew cépyw only, not épya. 


b 
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Of épya@ev in A 437 a word may be said: the line runs :— 


LJ 


wavta 5 aro TAevpa@v Ypoa Epyabev, ovdSe T ace. 
It is next door to a certainty that the correct reading is ypo’ 
ééprya0ev, as indeed appears in the verse which gives the other 


instance of this word :— 
E147 rAHF, ard & avyévos Guov éépyabev 48 ard verov. 
The MSS. rightly present cuveépyafov in E 36. They 
could indeed hardly do otherwise; but we find azroépyaée (-v) 
@ 599, @ 221 instead of what is now evident is the only correct 
form dreépyale (-r). 
Such is the case against the genuine character of ép£av. 
If my conclusion be valid, as I cannot doubt it is, the aorist 
unaugmented would be éepfay and with an augment we 
should have probably jjepEav, though there is only the im- 
perfect analogy of tone 5 247 and nicxowey © 332: but as 
to the possibility of there being an augmented form with the 
first syllable long whether ei- or 7-, it is I should imagine 
in view of the facts stated no longer open to dispute. Ac- 
cordingly I submit as the true reading of our line:— 
Tas pev ap nep~av Kata 70ea KowunOqvac, 

It is even possible that tas pev avynepEav was the original: 
but proof of this is now unattainable. In any case the argu- 
ment against épfav remains the same, and the opinion that 
é— in « 435 is from épdm (v. Journ. Phil. xxvii p. 10) is 
entirely confirmed. 


% 


Oo 117 épyov & ‘Hdalororo: wopev 5é &€ Paidipos Hpws 
Yiwoviwv Bacirevs, 67 ds Somos audexaduwe 
Keio’ éué vootncavta: telv & e0éXw 10d oraccas. 


‘These lines occur in a passage which is repeated verbatim 
from 6 613—9, so that, whether they be accepted or rejected 
here, there is no question as to their genuine Homeric cha- 
racter. 

In I. 119, as also in 6 619, xeio’ évé is doubtless right, 
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though all the MSS. have xeZeé we, not because we have tE—=» , 
authority of Herodianus for éué, but because this deferre= <j 
position is not legitimate for the enclitic pronoun. 

I have a suggestion to offer with regard to rely. The fore 
is supposed to be Doric, but can hardly be accepted as H<>»— 
meric, though it is found in the following passages in additiox— 
to those mentioned above :— 

A 201 Zevds pe watip mpoénxe telv trade pvOncacOar. 

5 829 i) viv pe mpoénce rely trade pvOncacbar. 

» 559 ad\va Leds Aavady otpatoyv aiyunrawv 
extrayhos 7Y¥Onpe, telv 8 éml potpav eOnxev. 

The passage from the Iliad debars any easy assumption 
that this is only a slightly more recent form, restricted to the 
Odyssey and indicative of the later date of that poem. Not 
that I mean to imply that re/y is not a recent form as judged 
by the standard of Epic. On the contrary, | believe it is in 
all these instances an intruder, substituted for an archaic and 
obsolete form by the later Greeks, who naturally preferred 
to see a word from a living dialect, even if the dialect was 
not specially a literary one, rather than one that had entirely 
passed away from the lips and minds of every section of their 
race. 

My suggestion is that rey is really representative of an 
original reoi, a parallel form to éuoi, coi and éo% The only 
support I can allege is the very strong probability that the 
corresponding archaic genitive of this pronoun is still extant, 
or at any rate not quite extinct, in the slightly depraved 
reading of © 37 and 468 :— 


@S pn wavTes GNwyTar odvecapévolo Teoio. 


where reelo (cf. éuetio, ceio, elo) is restored by Heyne, Bekker, 
Nauck, Rohde, Platt. The defence of reoio as a possessive 
used like the later ro cov=cv is surely an error of judgment 
on the part of Brugmann. While the plausibility of reezo is 
increased in some degree even by the mere suspicion that a 
fraternal and complimentary teo/ may once have held a position 
in the great Achaean epics, the objection to teoie, which 
led Zenodotus to omit the line from his text, is patent, and 
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shhough rely is not in itself similarly incorrect, yet no injustice 
“vould, I think, be done to either form by regarding them 
both as caretakers, pressed into service, who only took pos- 
Session of their present quarters after the previous tenants 
were dead and forgotten. To this extent they have been 
“4seful in an emergency, and so far, but no further, they are 
to be justified. 


cg 


@ 218 éyroopeire Ta Tevye’, ETatpol, vi pedaivy. 

+X very slight change here will restore the Jong-banished 
©riginal, none the worse for being a little archaic, and remove 
the Attic use of the article :— 


eyKkoopmeleTe Tevye. 


Could it be reasonably expected of the later Greeks that 
they should refrain from introducing the form éyxocpeire, 
specially when the gap made by so doing could be so easily 
filled up by the familiar article? They secured two advantages 
by merely sacrificing an obsolete and therefore unpleasing 
form. Right gladly, we may imagine, would they proceed to 
fling away the ugly piece of primordial trachyte and secure the 
two fine, serviceable birds. Who would blame them? 

That éyxoopeiere is quite admissible and Homeric may 
be safely inferred from the list of similar formations on p. 20, 
mevGeio, vecxeiw &c. It is observable that the diphthong -e- 
cannot be attributed to ictus-lengthening as it oceurs with 
tolerable frequency in thesis also. It may be merely metrical, 
or may be explicable in one of the ways stated by Mr Monro 
H. G? App. C, p. 386: but the fact of its existence is for 
present purposes the material point. 

By the aid of this peculiarity or principle, whichever it be 
rightly named, of epic speech, further confirmed and ensured 
by this demonstration of its usefulness, we may recover the 
true reading in the hitherto puzzling :— 


Z 46, A 181 farype, "Atpéos vié, od & aka SéEau dorowa, 
Here 6é£ drrowa Fut. Indic. (Nauck, van Leeuwen and da 


aul 
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Costa, Platt) is undoubtedly right; but something more is 
required for the full restoration of the original. L and (Cs 
Coypee is not enough; it might even be questioned whether 
it makes any improvement at all: and their suggestion for 
Z 46 of fcorypeé uw’ is sufficiently disproved by the consideration 
that it is inapplicable to A 131. 

There could be little objection to reading in both places :-— 


Caryper’, “Arpéos vié, od 8 adEia SéEe aovwva. 


Le. Saypeve from the alternative long form fwrypetw. Thus the 
requirements of either passage will be satisfied, and an unex- 
ceptional verse recovered in place of an erroneous, though 
but slightly perverted, tradition. 

In « 210 the form ye?’ (€yeve), which I proposed on grounds 
of analogy (Journ. Phil. xxvi p. 276), may be supported by 
the received text of Hesiod: 

Theog. 83 1r@ pév érl yAwoon yAuKEpiy yeiovow eépony. 


% 


o 245 dv qwepi «ips direc Zeds 7 aiyloyos wai “Aroddwv 
Tavroinv diiornt* ovd tketo yyipaos ovdov— 
In the Platonic or Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus 368 A: 
this passage is quoted with one variation from our vulgate 
given above ;— 
mavToin ptXornr’. 


This I am decidedly of opinion is the genuine reading, 
not because the acc. of the internal object, as it is called, is 
in any wise incorrect here. It is grammatical enough: but 
its very admissibility tends to discredit it. The Greeks of 
the classical or post-classical period would never have at- 
tempted to change such an unobjectionable ace. into a dative 
involying the to-them-scarcely-endurable elision of the iota. 
Such a change could never hope to win the least degree of 
popular approval. The reverse process however would doubt- 
less have been hailed with acclamation. 

For these two reasons (1) Plato’s quotation, (2) the later 
views on elision, the dat. here possesses claims which cannot 
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be lightly set aside; and they are reinforced, if not entirely 
confirmed, by the following passage, in which, though the 
Construction is precisely similar, no elision has endangered 
the preservation of the dat.:— 

Hyym. Herm. 574 


ovtw Marados via avaé édidnoev ’Arrod\Xov 
Tavroin piroTntt, yapew & eméOnxe Kpoviwr. 
‘The MSS. have véév, for which I have substituted the neces- 


Sary via. In this point even the most meticulous of editors 
tmnight venture to disregard the false testimony of tradition. 


cd 


o 299 évOev & ad vncowow éerumpoénne Oojow 
oppaivwv % Kev Oavatov diryot } Kev addon. 

Much ingenuity has been vainly expended in explaining 
Ooncw. ‘Sharp’ or ‘pointed’, ‘ofetax’, cf. €Gdwoa (v 327), satis- 
fied the ancients. Ameis-Hentze most unaccountably think 
the epithet is elucidated by Tac. Ann. 111. 1:—oppidum Brun- 
dusium, quod naviganti celerrimum fidissimumque adpulsu erat, 
as if celerrimus or Gods, alone and unqualified, could convey 
the meaning of celerrimus adpulsu (naviganti). The idea is 
surely one that needs no serious refutation. Nor yet again is it 
satisfactory, it is merely a venture in the dark, to write @ojou 
as a proper name, ‘the Pointed islands’ (Butcher and Lang), 
But these so-called explanations may be dismissed without 
more words, @ojow itself is faulty, nor is the origin of the 
unfortunate epithet by any means an insoluble mystery after 
all. There can be little doubt that it is really due to an 
inopportune reminiscence of :— 


P 708 xeivoy pév 8% vnuciv emimpoénxa Gojow, 


For this the verb, émumpoénxe, is clearly responsible, and so far 
we seem to stand on safe ground; but what guidance can be 
found, if we proceed further and attempt to restore the word 
displaced by @ojaw? The missing word can hardly be, as 
might hastily be supposed, another adjective, or even an 
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exegetical infinitive, such as may be seen following this very 
verb P 708 éA@eiv, I 520 AiccecGar. Nothing of the kind 
would have been in danger of being lost without leaving some 
trace. Therefore all such conjectures as mérec@at, pepe Pat, 
éXavvew or Géovcoar (sc. vija), iodoay &c. may be set aside as 
improbable, 

To meet the conditions of the problem it seems essential 
that the suggested word should be one, which, while Homerically 
adequate in construction and sense, would in later times at : 
once strike readers and critics as unfamiliar and difficult, if not < 
unintelligible. Such a word I find in the adverb daepGev, by —-w 
the aid of which I would restore the line thus :— 

évOev S av vycowcw éerimpoenxev UrrepGer, 
‘And thence (from the coast of Elis) he made speed onward to <—> 
the islands in the main’. 

‘We have here the technical sense of depOev, which is == 
conspicuously epic, ‘towards the open sea’, or as we sometimes == 
call it ‘the high sea’, that is simply ‘seaward’. We have also —< 
the use, even more peculiarly epic, of the adverb as attributive —= 
to the noun; for yycos d7repOev is parallel with such expres- — 
sions as (M 153) Aaotow xabvrepferv, v. Journ. Phil. XxIv 
p. 280. The later Greeks would of course desiderate vijcoudt 
tais brepGev. In default they would naturally try—how vainly, 
we can see for ourselves—to connect irepfev with the verb 
érumpoénxe. What wonder that failing in this they fell back on 
the intelligible grammar of Ooyjow from P 708 in spite of the 
forced and unnatural sense ? 

I turn now to the meaning assigned to drepfey as a point 
of some interest. Strictly parallel is the use of dvw in 0 544f. 

Sacov AéoBos ava, Mdxapos fos, évTos eépryer 
(leg. 6acous) 
xat Dpvyin kabvrepbe cai ‘EXXnorovtros arelpwy. 


Here dvw does not mean ‘to the north’, being taken closely 
with éépryer, as some authorities say (Faesi &c.), but ‘seaward’, 
‘towards the main’, just as in the next line ma@vqepGe means 
‘towards the interior’, ‘towards the mainland’, the starting 
point being in both cases the Trojan plain, the shore of the 
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Troad. As for the construction AéoBos dvw=% dvw AéaBos, 
‘Lesbos out to sea’ and Ppvyin cabirepfe=% Kxabvrepbe 
@pvyin, ‘Phrygia in the interior’; for,as Dr Leaf well observes 
in his note on this passage, ‘To a Greek on the coast a journey 
either inland or to sea was up’. 
In y 170 
9 KabdrepOe Xioto veoiweba tatraroécans 
vncou ére Vupins abtiv én’ apictép éyovres 
9 wrévepbe Xiovo wrap’ jveucevra Mipavra, 
though the adverbs are used as prepositions the sense they bear 
is practically just the same. x«xa@v7rep_e Xiovo means ‘ seaward 
of Chios’, on that side of Chios which faces the main, Le. 
westward: i7révepGe, the converse of this, is ‘landward of Chios’, 
on that side which faces the Asiatic shore, i.e, eastward, as we 
might say ‘ under shelter of Chios’. 
Again, later on in this.book we have :— 
0403 vijcos tis Lupin KixAnoKeras, ef tov axovers, 
‘Optuyins Kabumepbev, 604 tpotai nerioto, 


where Optvyins ca@v7epOev means ‘in the open sea off Ortygia’, 
whatever view be taken of the two localities mentioned, whether 
they be Delos and Syros in the Aegaean or, as is probable 
enough, imaginary lands in the unexplored west. 

We see then that no fixed point of the compass is indicated 
by these terms; for dvw (Q 544) refers to an island lying to the 
South: «a@viepGe (2 545) to a district situated to the east; 
xadvmepOe and wevepGe (y 170 and 172) indicate respectively 
a westward and eastward direction; again xa@uzep@e (o 404) 
Seems to point to the south, while here (o 299) if taepGe be 
right, the point of the compass is WNW. 

It may be said in haste that a conjecture, which is un- 
verified and unverifiable, is not worth making. This is not so 
without exception. The condition of the passage may not only 
permit but may demand correction. Such is the case here, 
Of the suggested improvement it is enough to say that it meets 
all the requirements of the passage. It gives an entirely 
adequate sense. Its disappearance may be readily explained, 
and lastly it has helped to expose the futility of one of the 
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accepted renderings of dyw in 2 544, a rendering which may 
possibly suit Herodotus, but cannot well be earlier than— ff 


use of geographical maps or charts, with which no one has® jes 


ventured to hold that Homer was conversant. 

In 1. 300 for 7} xev addon we ought to read 7 Kev adoin with 
Cobet (Misc. Crit. p. 376). Palaeographically the differenc© 
between the two forms amounts to little or nothing. If how 


ever we look to the meaning, the subj. is clearly inadmissible 


To suppose that Telemachus thought, or intended to imply~ 


that his capture was the more likely alternative is a very curio ey 


misconception of the mental attitude of a youthful hero, and 
would never occur to either the poet or his hearers, or indeed 
to any one save a modern grammarian. It would probably be 
unfair to charge the ancient grammarians with this error, No 
doubt they fully believed dAwn (dA@m) to be an optative. 


% 


0 425 é« pev Lud@vos mwoAvydAKou eVYouae eivan’ 
xovpn & elu “ApiBavros éym puddv adveroio. 

One can hardly without culpable lenity conceal the disagreeable 
truth that in 1, 425 the fourth foot is defective, being properly 
a trochee. It is true that the genitive in -ov (as also the dative 
in -@), ordinarily short before a vowel, is not infrequently long: 
but there is an important restriction on its use with the latter 
quantity. In arsis the phenomenon is common and quite legiti- 
mate; in thesis it is seldom found, and the rare occasions, on 
which it does occur, may all be regarded as erroneous and 
corrupt. One well-known example, which from its repetition 
forms a considerable fraction of the whole number extant, will 
suffice by way of illustration. In I’ 146 we hear of a Trojan 
named Ildv@oos; the patronymic [lav@oldns occurs passim. In 
spite of this the ordinary texts exhibit :— 


O 522 eia Ildv@ov vidy evi mpopdyoot Saphvar. 
P 9 ov8 dpa TavOov vids éupperins apérnoe. 
40 IldvOm ev yelperor Barw wai Dpovtids Sin. 
59 rotov Ilav@ov viov evupedrinv EvdopPop. 
23 dacov IlavOov vies évyperiar ppoveovew, 


* 
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“<f course there is no instance, and could be no instance, we 
@™mnay be sure, of either gen, or dat. or any other case with the 
Second syllable in arsis. Obviously also the familiar adj. @oos 
Sas an integral part of the proper name, The tradition however 
isas here set forth, and it is maintained by most editors, though 
metre and everything else combine to prove that the trisyllabic 
dactylic forms Ilav@oov and Ilav@ow alone are genuine. 
There is a second point worthy of comment in our line 
(0 425) touching the word Xdavos. It happens somewhat 
suggestively, that only here does Homer use the name of the 
town, though he occasionally speaks of the people, Ssdove0e 
(6 84, 618, o 118) and the land, =dovin (v 285, Z 291). Once 
VW 743 we find Sidoves (7). 
From the facts stated there is a very strong probability that 
the original reading here was :— 


éx wey Lvoviwy morvydAKav evyouar elvas. 


“That woAvyad«os is just as applicable to a person as to a place 
=appears from K 315, where Dolon is described as roAuypucos 
“odkvyYad«Kos. 

Nor is it less certain that the plural is admissible here, as 
witness :— 

v 192 téwy © €& etyeras elvas 

avépav ; mov Sé vi ot yevern cal matpis dpovpa ; 
where the form and sequence of the question are nearly the 
same as the statement in our passage. 

In the latter of our two lines it seems not unlikely that éeya 
pvdéyv—the pronoun is here quite superfluous—represents a 
compound adverb such as emippudor, ef. the later érippaua, 
érippon. Somewhat similar too is évipputov, which apparently 
is used adverbially by Aeschylus :— 


Eumen, 907 xaptrov te yaias xai Bota émipputov 
acroicw evevodrvTa pu) Kapvey ypove. 


Or did Aeschylus write ém:ppuddv ? 
* 
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w 23 (=p 41) 

HrAGes, Tyr€uayxe, yAuxepdv paos od o° er’ eyw ye 

derAar ehapny, rel gyeo vyt UvAovde. 

To disarm suspicion I may say at once that beyond the slight 

improvement already suggested (v. p. 24) eiadvrec@ edbayny.— 

Naber’s ov«ét’...dyrec@ai o gives a false position to the pro- 

noun—I do not propose to make any change whatever; but 

Iam by no means satisfied with, and I challenge the correct- 

ness of, the recognised rendering of the clause that begins mp 
quotation, Ades, TnAcuaye, yAveepdv aos, ‘thou art come, 
Telemachus, sweet light of mine eyes’ Butcher and Lang, ‘ut 
Latine dicitur: mea lux, cf. Cic. ad Fam. xtv. 2’ Ebeling’s 
Lex. Hom., ‘ mein siisses Leben’ Voss, ‘like the Oriental ‘light 
of my life’, ‘light of my eyes’ Liddell and Scott. 

Whether ¢ados ever became in later Greek a mere term of 
endearment for lovers, I will not attempt to decide. It is quite 
possible: it is even probable, though the instances in Liddell 
and Scott do not prove that it was so. But I utterly deny that 
there is any adequate reason for believing that Homer, who 
was no Oriental, either initiated or followed this interesting 
practice, 

For the Homeric meaning of ddos outside the strictly literal 
sense of ‘light’ and the special ¢dea =‘eyes’, we have the 
evidence of the following passages :— 

Z 6 Tpdev pike darayya, daos & éraporoww EOnxev. 
II 95 adda radw tpwradcba, erty ddos ev vyjecot 
Onn. 
T 95 % of wpocbev iodca Tider paos, 
® 538 ai dé wetacOeioas: TevEay paos: 
O 741 1a ev yepoi hows, ov perdexin Todepaco. 
(Probably 7H gaos év yelpeoo’ KTA.) 
@ 282=A 797 
Barr’ ovtas, al xév te daos Aavaoict yevnat. 
P 615 xai ro pev haos AAGev, auuve Se vnreés Tuap. 
S 102 oddé re Tlarpoxrw yevownv daos ovd Eéraporor. 
where the meaning is ‘ victory’, ‘success’, ‘salvation’, ‘ rescue ' 
In the last three instances the word is applied to a person; bil 


a 
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this makes little or no difference in the sense, ‘the light of 
victory’ in contrast to ‘the darkness of defeat’. Hence in our 
two passages yAvaepoy aos, even as a vocative, must mean, 
I submit, not ‘sweet darling’ but ‘welcome rescuer’, ‘dear 
deliverer ’. 

But is yAveepov daos a vocative? The possibility is un- 
deniable; and indeed P 615, quoted above, rather supports 
this view, but is hardly decisive. I would suggest that ¥. ¢. is 
the accusative of the internal object after Aes, as in the 
familiar :— 

“EXévnv xtdvopev Mevedéw Avarny TiKpav. 
‘The rendering would then be :—‘ thou art come, Telemachus,— 
=. welcome deliverance, a sweet relief’. In other words ‘thy 
coming, Telemachus, is a welcome relief’. This form of expres- 
sion is thoroughly Homeric. In I 46—51 the conduct of Paris 
is described and finally characterised thus :— 
matTpi Te o@ peya Thua woAHl Te TravTi Te Onwm, 
dugpevéoiy pev Yapya, Karndeiny Oe col avra. 
Q 735 pies yerpos EX@v aro TUpyou, Auvypov ddeOpor. 
Compare also € 184—5. In either case gaos here is not a 
namby-pamby term of endearment as is commonly supposed, 
but retains the full vigour and vitality of its ordinary sense, 
and this is my main contention. 
* 


7 107 7) Tade yy aicev aetkéa Epy opdacbat, 
Ecivous te orudeAtfopevous Sumds te yuvaixas 
puvotdatoyras detxeXiws Kata Swpata Kadd, 
Kai olvov Stadvecopevoy Kal citov édovras 
pay aiitws atédkectrov aynvicte éml épyw. 


There is a curious variation, more striking perhaps because it 
is symmetrical, in this series of participles crudeAclopmévous, 
puotatovras, Siapvocopevor, édovras, an alternation of passive 
and active. Change of subject is Homeric enough, but this 
fluctuation seems to transgress the limits of allowable license, 
especially when simply by changing dsadvocdpevoy to dia- 
13—2 


ees 
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d@vocopévovs we might take all: the: See 
with one and the same subject, thus rendering the constructi 
incomparably more natural with very little sacrifice of tradition 

I have quoted the passage however mainly to draw atten- 
tion to aréXecroy in the last line. It must, I think, be re- 
garded grammatically as an adjective agreeing with cirov, 
though in sense it will be adverbial. The meaning, if we _ 
follow Ameis-Hentze (endlos, ohne Ende), is ‘without end om 
measure’, ‘without stint’. This rendering I venture to dix_ 
pute : dréXeo Tos cannot properly carry such a sense, It means 
‘unconsummated ’, ‘imperfect’, ‘ unsuccessful’, v. A 26, 8 273, 
0 571. 

If again we adopt as the meaning here, ‘fruitlessly’, ‘to 
no good end’, the result is still not much more eisiaticley 
The doubt as to the legitimacy of the translation is not entirely 
removed, and aréXeorov, so understood, merely anticipates the 
following phrase dvnvictw émi épy~. Under such circum- 
stances I see no escape from the conclusion of Thiersch ‘ Dieser 
Vers ist einzig schlecht—endigt sich sehr tautologisch ’. 

I believe however it might be redeemed by a single 
change ;— 

war airws atedéot@ avnvictm émi Epye. 

Even if dredéer@ and dynviorw bear an identical meaning, 
‘impracticable’, ‘unattainable’, still the strengthening or en- 
forcing of an idea by such iteration is a very different thing 
from the addition of a long clause which merely explains 4 
word in itself sufficient: but probably there is after all no such 
tautology about the adjectives as is here supposed. Without 
any undue stretching of the Homeric usage of verbal adjectives 
I think we may render the proposed reading :—*‘ while their 
real object remains «nattatned and unattainable’, ‘engaged in 
a business that has favled and ts doomed to fadure’. 

Iu this light the line is far from being a bad one (schlecht). 
The expression rises by a fitting gradation, forming a vey 
effective and telling chmax. 
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am 181 adAoios pou, Ecive, havns véov né mapober, 

Although it is obvious that Telemachus means only to 
remark that the stranger (Odysseus) is considerably altered in 
appearance from what he was before,—we have just been told 
that Athene touched him with her golden wand—yet the 
extraction of this simple sense from the text is a matter of 
serious difficulty. We are asked to render thus: ‘ Thou seemest 

just now, stranger, a man other than before’. Messrs Butcher 
and Lang have it ‘Even now, stranger, thou art other in my 
sight than that thou wert a moment since’. 

The difficulty is that véov davys is not practically different 
from wapoifev davns at all. While both expressions necessarily 
refer to a time now past, véov conveys the additional infor- 
mation that this time has only just gone by, so that véov 
<dvys means ‘you appeared just now’, ‘a little while ago’, 
“vewoti’. If there were any doubt of this, it should be set 
at rest by the lines we meet a little farther on :— 


199 4 yap ror véov joa yépwv Kal deixéa Eooo: 

vuv 6€ Oeoiar eorxas, of oipavov evprv éyouow. 
where véoy 7)00a is properly contrasted with viv éorxas, and 
where moreover véov ca is not materially different from 
mapos or mapoOev Haba. 

Hence we find Prof. Hartman suggesting, with some 
approbation from van Leeuwen and da Costa, that we should 
read :— 

véov nde mapotbev 
‘modo et antea’ ‘lately and previously’. No doubt this is 
sense, a little loose perhaps: it ought at least to be ‘ previously 
and lately*: but it is certainly not poetry. 

It is surprising that davyns viv has not been suggested. 
Perhaps it has. It could not however be regarded as a real 
solution of the difficulty: for we should then have the aor. 
davns used firstly as the aor. which refers idiomatically to the 
present as just past, e.g. Arist. Knights 696 


noOny ametiais, éyéNaca wWoXokoptrias, 
and secondly as an ordinary past tense with wapoufev. Singly 
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and apart these usages may be unexceptionable, but they can- 
not, I submit, be thus combined and confused in one sentence. 
I think it is clear that the error is in the little suspected 
mapovlev, for which I once fancied mep 75n might be right; 
but now-I see that the true solution of the problem is slightly 
different. The line, I assume, originally stood thus :-— 

Gddoios poor, Ecive, havns véov né wep de. 
Palaeographically IIEPOAE might easily be misread into 
IIAPOI@E, and certainly to the later Greeks 7é mep wdc 
would hardly seem a natural or readily intelligible expression 
for 7 viv; but yet it is not difficult to see that this is the 
Homeric meaning of the formula. I find the following in- 
stances :— 

B 258 ef x ére o adpaivovta kiyjoopat, os vd mep wée. 
1 398 ddvews pev 6 x eoti, yépwv Se 5% ws cv wep Wée. 
Hym. Dem, 116 

THrKaL, WS OV Tep Woe, Kal OTAOTEPAL Yyeyaactv. 
Evidently the present corruption for all its facility could never 
have held its ground, or indeed have gained a footing at all, 
except for the use of the aor. above mentioned, which is also 
Homeric to a certain extent, but v. Mr Monro H. G. § 78. 
The meaning however of davys véov is absolutely and irre- 
vocably determined by véov ja@a. 


eo 


7 217 divar 7 a’yuTioi yaprrwvuyes, oloi te Téxva 
dypotat é€elNovto mdpos metenva yeverOan. 

If we consider this passage in connection with :— 
X 293 deopot tr dpyadeot nai Boveddor arypowwrat. 
h 85 vyriot aypamtas, ébnuépia povéovtes 
A 549 koves Te Kai avépes aypoimrat.=O 272 

676 «ad & érecev, Naot Sé mepitpecav aypowras. 
we cannot fail to notice the unique a@yporat, a form which 
evidently does not belong to the same linguistic period as 
the synonymous aypo.mtar. Two courses are now open. 
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Either we may regard the presence of aypéra: in w 218 as 
proof positive that this passage could not have been written 
before aypotns had come into use instead of the earlier 
aypo.wTns. This is the usual inference and is commonly ac- 
cepted as irrefutable. Payne Knight (Prolegom. § 44) cites 
this very ayporns as an example of those words which ‘ Atticam 
istam elegantiam et concinnitatem, quae majestatem veteris 
linguae paullatim subruebat, jamdudum obreptantem produnt,’ 
And so the way is‘opened for a vapid flood of argument in- 
tended to demonstrate the composite and unreal character 
of Homer’s language. 

On the other hand it may be said, and I see no effective 
reply to the allegation, that the word dyporns here cannot 
be trusted as a basis for any conclusions respecting the original 
date of the poems: for it may be, and very probably is, a mere 
modernisation, a substitution of the familiar for the obsolete 
made in later times, because the passage happened to lend 
itself easily to such a substitution. On this hypothesis we may 
assume that the original ran: 


a@ypow@tat EXovTo. 


Wow the later Greeks used ayporac in their daily speech and 
also—this may be noted as a minor point—eiAovro rather than 
€yovto. By merely adding the little preposition é€«, making 
& compound verb, which indeed suits the later idiom better 
than the simple one, they secured the double advantage of 
<iypotau é&eihovto. What harm that they could realise or 
appreciate is done to Homer by the substitution? Would 
any Greek of the age of Pericles have preferred that his 
children in their repetition-lessons should commit to memory 
and say @ypoi@rac €dovro rather than aypora: éFelAovto? ~=Not 
one. Attica ista elegantia et concinnitas facillime punctum 
omne tulissent. 

The perception of the possibility of this modification, a 
possibility rising in fact to a very high level of probability, is 
not to be treated as if it were an impression or conviction that 
the later Greeks disregarded all limits of moderation and reason 
in the modernisation of their ancient epic heirlooms. The very 


cee 
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word we are now considering, ay drypoudr au, is an absolute pr——», 
that they did not. We see that in four instances out of 5 
the archaic form is maintained unimpaired, and if it wwas 
sacrificed in w 218, the reason for its abandonment is as 
plainly discernible in the one case, as the cause of its retention 
in the other four. 


mw 290=7 9 adda KaTHKIoTAal, 6ooov mupos tker’ auTpN. 


The verb xatnxiorat presents another patent modernisation, 
quite on a par with the one just noticed, and an example of the 
_ so-called legitimate hiatus to boot. Fortunately aecxifw is well 
established as the only legitimate Homeric form of the simple 
verb, I] 545, T 26 devcicowor, X 256 devxi@ (leg. detxicop), 
0), 22, 54 aeixifev (-et), 11 559 detacocaiped’”, X 404 aevxiooacba, 
not to mention the cognate and confirmatory deseys, devxedzos, 
aecKein. 

This is moreover one of the cases in which we are compelled 
to recognise what is called the medial digamma, aFetxif@, so 
that the contraction given in the vulgate is for Homer doubly 
impossible. Consequently there is hardly room for doubt that 
the true reading here is :— 


dAAa Katneixiotat, 6oov mupos ter’ avTp). 


It is easy to see that the lack of a separate sign to distinguish 
n from ¢ in the earlier writing would much facilitate the honest 
delusion that catjxecras was the Homeric form. The difference 
between the forms is only that between eee and eu. 

I have to resign the priority in the making of this correction 
to van Herwerden, and therefore I may without interested 
motives, as I am not the first in the field, declare my conviction 
not only that the case against the accepted form xaryxtoraz is 
unanswerable, but that Herwerden’s restoration of the original 
is as assuredly right, as if it were vouched for by every extant 
MS. 

The change of édccov to écov can hardly, I should imagine, 
offend even the most susceptible. 


* 
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—w 418 ‘Avtivo’, i8pw éywv, xaxowjyave, cai 5é cé dacw 
év SH “lOaxns pe” ounrccas Eupev apiorrov 
BovrAF# Kai pidoor 
Can we rightly assign to the phrase ped” durj\cxas the sense 
here obviously required, ‘among thy coevals’, ‘amidst thy peers’? 
If we could stringently limit our range of view to this passage 
and one other :— 
153 Tudeidn, wépe ev morgum eve xaptepos éoot, 
kat BovAy petra Tavtas opnAuKas Erdev apioTos. 
we might possibly rest in a state of stolid contentment. But 
the moment we audaciously proceed per vetitum et nefas to 
take into consideration the ordinary usage of werd with the 
acc., our satisfaction—alas !—is at an end for ever. 

Now pera with acc. frequently occurs in Homer after a verb 
©f motion with the meaning (1) ‘to join the company of’, (2) ‘in 
Beursuit of’, ‘in quest of’, e.g. (1) A 222 pera daipovas adrovs 
© BeBrxer), w 85, (2) £133 Hé wer” aypotepas Edagovs (épxerar), 
<A 292 Bi dé per adrovs, A 700. Then (8) it means merely 
™ after’, ‘next to’ without the necessity for any verb of motion, 
=p 190 éx 8 avros pera tovs Sowov HArAvOe, X 260 ray Sé per’ 
™Avtiérny tov &e. &e. 

From this last usage comes directly its employment in certain 
sentences closely analogous to, and yet oddly different from, the 
peculiar pair under examination :— 

B 674 Nipevs, ds Kaddcoros avnp tro “IMov HAOEv 
tav add\wv Aavady pet aptvpova InXelova: 
I 140 = 282 
ai we per’ “Apryeliny ‘EXévny caddtorat éwor. 
M 103 of yap of cicavto Staxpidoy eivar dpioros 
TOV GAAwWY META Y aUTOY 
Here ye probably represents an original éFé. 


@ 117 NavBodiéns, bs apioros Env eldds re Séuas Te 
mavtov Pamxwv pet auvpova Aaodayarra. 
X 522 xeivoy 6%) KaddoTov Wdov wera Mépvova Siov 
(xadd\uorov 81 Tov ye idov Cobet.) 
Add 2 470, 551, w 18. 
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It appears then that wera with ace., especially after super- 
latives dptoros &c., has a very distinct and definite meaning, 
practically ‘ with the exception of’, more literally ‘in succession 
to’, ‘ranking next to’, If so,—and the quoted passages seem 
to place the matter beyond all doubt—then in w 419 popular 
rumour and in I 54 the aged Nestor paid Antinous and Tydides 
respectively a very ambiguous, or rather left-handed, com- 
pliment by classing them as ‘best after (every one of) their 
compeers’, 

Recognising the absurdity of this, Nauck has suggested, 
aud van Leeuwen and da Costa have accepted, the correction:— 


Kal’ ound.xas, 


but I think the difficulty may be surmounted and the corrup- 
tion accounted for much more easily, if we suppose that the 
original was in the first case :— 


pe? oundtxeo” éwpev apioror, 


and in the second :— 
peta mavres’ oundixeo” Erde dapioros. 


The dative, which after wera is epic, not Attic, affords the 
required meaning, ‘amid thy compeers’, We have already 
seen the proper use of weta with acc, after a superlative, and 
the construction with the dat., the superlative being still 
present, may now be illustrated to confirm the emendation. 
We have :— 


A 516 pera waow atiporatn Beds eipt, 


where no misguided remodeler has introduced peta wravtas, 
which would be admissible if 7 419 and I 54 be right: but no 
one would like, I fancy, to have to defend such a change. 


II 570 Baro yap ob tt KaxtoTos avnp peta Muppidovercur- 
WY 476 ore vewraros éoou per “Apyelowot toaovTor. 


In these two lines also the datives have been left undisturbed 
for a very good and obvious reason. 
For similar instances of the archaic form of the dat. plur. in 
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“@~ expelled in favour of the acc. I may refer to Journ. Phil. 
SXvI pp. 146—8, conf. vy 164 (Note). 

If Nauck’s remedy, xara, be wanted anywhere, let it be 
applied to B 143 where pera mAnOdr is certainly objectionable, 
more objectionable than ever if the argument here advanced 
be accepted ; for nothing is then left to keep it in countenance. 
But really little reliance ean be placed upon the genuineness 
of B 143 at all: it was athetised by Aristarchus and probably 
rightly. Again «a6 éucdov (van Leeuwen and da Costa) may 
be right in P 149, but the traditional wef’ GusAov is not quite 
indefensible after cawaevas, and may well be left in undisturbed 


possession. 


T. L. AGAR. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My attention has been called to the fact that in v 30 éareuyo- 
pevoy is the reading of at least one MS., No. 5 in the Imperial 
Library, Vienna, v. La Roche, Hayman ad loc. This MS. was 
collated along with the other Viennese MSS. by F. C. Alter in 
1794. It was regarded as of some importance by Heyne: but 
van Leeuwen (Mnemosyne 1889) declares it is a mere copy of 
Palatinus 45, and more recently it has been entirely ignored by 
Ludwich (1891) in his apparatus criticus. La Roche (Proleg. 
ad Odyss.) is very severe upon it (L):—*“ vitiis cujusvis generis 
est depravatus et nullius pretii.”. However he concludes his 
censure with the significant words :—‘ tamen hic quoque codex 
habet nonnulla, quae ad emendandam Odysseam non sint 
inutilia.” Ihave to thank it for raising my conjecture to the 


rank of a variant. 
T. L. AGAR. 


EURIPIDEA. 


ELEcrr. 447, 8. 
Nupdalas cKxortas 
Kopas patevo évOa trarnp. 
Perhaps 
Nupdaias cxorimpovs 
pateta , €vOa marnp. 
And in the strophe, 437, 8. 
eletALooomevos Tropeu- 
ov Tov Tas Péridos. 
vuppaias cxoTriwpods, sc. vatras ‘perque Pelion perque sacra 
nemora in radicibus Ossae unde nymphae speculantur, quaerunt 
locum, ubi Chiron Achillem educabat.’ 
patevo’ = patéover, another form of wareverv. Theocr. xxix. 
15, €& érépov & érépov pwdters (so Ahrens, warns Hermann). 
Hesych. paret Syrei. The use of watever in Theocr. xxi. 65 of 
searching a place ef & trap, ob kvwocwy TY Ta ywpia TaiTa 
parevoets is some support for waredo’ in the passage of the 
Electra. 
Heracl. 949. 
ds Kal wap aldny Covra vw Fearyyayes, 
bdpas Néovtas Tt eEamroAAUvat éyor 
CT ELITES. 
perhaps xdrwde yijs. 
H. F. 1003. 
IlaAras xpabaivova’ éyyos emi Nod KéEap. 
Barnes conj. é7iAoyyov xépa: possibly ériAoyy@ xepi. The 
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dj. is not an otiose addition: the hand is represented as 
rasping the shaft of the spear. 

294 idod Ti derpols vais draws w@pptopévos 
mTpos jutOpavor@ rAalym TetxXicpaTe 
} pev vexpoior yeltovas OaKous éywr. 
This should be not #yar, but Funv. ‘Why was I ever 
cated?’ ‘what could bring me to seat myself?’ 


5l 7) capKa THvdSEe THY eurv eumpHeas trupl 
ddokrAerav } péves wp atr@couas Biov; 
Possibly 
) oapKka Tv éunvey éutrpHnaas mupl 
—@>icorpus quod in furias egit (sc. Iuno) incendam et sic witae 
Sclecus quod me manet auertam ?’ 
éunvev sc," Hpa., 
Suppl. 247. 
yaipwy i6r wr yap SeBovAevcar Karas 
auros miélew Thy TUYNY Tuas Aiav. 
Perhaps 
yaipwv i@ oipas 6 « BeBovrAcvear Karas 
autos, wietey THy TUYNY uds Alav. 


Kirchhoff’s MS. C has 7@: 8) yu) yap, pointing perhaps to 


3 
@t un yap. 
333 Mixpovs éaeides yduous 
mixpav d€ PoiBou dativ 
eyn peas. 
I suggest Epnvas. 
38 wédAXwv o° épwrav, vin’ éEjvTNes Kaka, 
yoous adyaw, Tovs exe ev exdtTrav 
tés ta ca pvdous. 
Probably éxeice. 
99 modnrovs 8 épactas Kao Onrerav tocas 
éywv eppovpes undev eEapapravery. 





es, 
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Perhaps tows. From Wecklein’s new edition I see that 
ioas has already been conjectured by Canter. 


1018 Tuya Sé pot 
Evvarrres wodes Fadda Tis 
evKrelas yap evOev op- 
pudow Tacd' amd wétpas. 
For adda tis write d\dAayais ‘the shiftings of my foot,’ and 
cf. Elect. 103 é€m tpiBov rods’ tyvos d\rakopeba. 


1025 = itm Gas ydapou Te. 
tel8e tives evval 
Sixaiov tpevalov év “Apyes 
davacw Téxvotoer. 


I have little doubt that the e of ef@e represents au, and 
that the word which preceded evvai was aiteves. If this is 80, 
it seems possible that e/@’ may be i@” (ire) and that the change 
from 2nd to 3rd person in /@ airiwes davact may be like 
similar cases elsewhere. Bacch, 346 orevyérwm tis os TayOs, 
"EX@av S€ Odxovs tovcS iy’ oiwvocKotre?, Moyrois tpraivov 
Kavarpeyrov éuradkwv. A much more surprising change o 
persons is quoted by Kiihner (ed. Blass, Gramm. d. Gr. Spr. 370) 
from Isaeus, p. 84 sels b€ eyed kal Xtpartios cal Xrparoedjs 
mapecxevdtovto amravtes. 
I, A. 1207. 
ei & eb A€AXexTar Fvar pr) bn ye KTaYNS 
THY anv Te Kany Talda Kal capper Ect. 
Possibly yvdOe pnd Ere xtavys. 
I. T. 193. 
arrakas 8 €& &Spas 
iepov Gup avyas | 
a&du0s. | 
After avyds I suspect avravyac’ has fallen out: mutatoque @ — 
sede sua sacro adspectu luminis contrario lumine refulsit sol. 
226 feivey aiuaccove’ adravy Bwpovs. 


As aipoppartor occurs in the preceding verse, no compound 
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Of ala can be thought probable. I suggest uaeoovo’ (and 
e@yois as Heath conj.). From kneading it is no long step 
to smearing. 
311 adbpov 1 améra. 

Wecklein prints drévrn. May not the form be retained ? 
Hesych. dréa: aréuaccer. 
343 ta 8 évOdS pets tola ppovtiovpeba. 
ofSa is a possible emendation. 


G695—7 cwéeis 5é waidas é& euijs opoomopov 
KTNodpevos, HY EO@Ka cor SdwapT eye, 
dvoud tr éuod yévour dv, avd’ array Somos 
TatTpwos ovpos éEarerpOein trot av. 

Perhaps yévo.’ dv, ‘you will become the preserver of my 
mame.’ 

941 sqq. 

peradponais “Epivvev 
jrauvopecOa huyddes, ot euov moda 
eis tas “AOnvas 89 y ereure Aokias 
dixny Tapacyeiv tais avwvipos Geais. 

I think 690 for d9@ev may be right. El. 268 a> de 
wraidas pa) Téxots TwowaTopas. There is a sneer in Orestes’ 
words: he implies that Apollo’s sending him to stand his trial 
at Athens produced only a very partial mitigation of his 
sufferings: for, as he states in 970, those of the Erinyes who 


voted against him continued to hound him till he came to 
Delphi. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


HIATUS IN PLAUTUS. 


BEFORE the time of Ritschl most editors of Plautus felt 
themselves bound to accept almost every instance of Hiatus 
that was forced upon them by the ‘consensus’ of the then 
available MSS. In all the MSS., for example, 7’rin. 18, an 


Iambic Senarius, appeared in this form: 
huic nomen Graece est Thensauro fabulae, 


with Hiatus between Graece and est; the second kenuate of 
Pseud. 375, a Trochaic Septenarius, in this form : 
facere oficium meum, 
with Hiatus between facere and officitum. And the acceptance 
of these ‘ versus hiantes’ was justified by an appeal to Cicero's 
words in the Orator (XLV. 152): sed Graeci viderint; nobis, ne 
si cupiamus quidem, distrahere voces conceditur, Indicant 
orationes illae ipsae horridulae Catonis, indicant omnes poetae 
praeter eos qui, ut versum facerent (t.e. ‘through metrical 
exigencies’), saepe hiabant, ut Naevius: 
uos, qui | accolitis Histrum fluuium atque dlgidam, 

et ibidem : 

quam numquam uobis Grafi | atque barbari, 
at Ennius semel (saepe edd.) : 

Scipi6 | inuicte, 

et quidem nos: 

hoc motu radiantis Etesiaé | in vada ponti. 
Hoc idem nostri saepius non tulissent, quod Graeci laudare 
etiam solent. 


-_— 
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Ritschl’s production of the evidence of the Ambrosian 
—Balimpsest (A) changed the aspect of the case. It was found 
“that the ‘consensus’ of the MSS. in these two lines, and in 
thers of the kind, was merely the result of their deriva- 
tion from a common original (P), a MS. probably of Charle- 
magne’s time or later. The scribe of P, or of some archetype 
of P, had transposed the words nomen and Graece in Trin. 18 
and had omitted the Pronoun me in Pseud. 375. In the fourth 
century Palimpsest, which not merely precedes P in age by 
many centuries but also exhibits a different recension or ancient 
edition of the text, these lines appear in their true form: 


huic Graéce nomen ést Thensauro fabulae, 


and 
facere me officiim meum. 


Now transposition of words is one of the commonest errors of 
seribes ; and the omission of small words, especially such as are 
not necessary to the sense of the sentence, is an error to which 
scribes of Plautus’ Comedies are peculiarly liable, for this 
comedian delights in the otiose use of Pronouns (ego, tu, hic, 
etc.), Particles (pol, qui, etc.) and the like. How then is an 
editor to decide in the numerous passages for which the 
evidence of the fragmentary Palimpsest is not available, 
whether a ‘versus hians’ retains the ‘ipsa verba’ of Plautus 
or owes its abnormal form to a mere scribal error? This 
is the most difficult of all the problems which an editor of 
Plautus has to face; and it is one of constant occurrence, for in 
the Palimpsest the whole of the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia 
and Curculio is missing, nearly the whole of the Captim (and 
Vidularia), and a great part of the other plays; the best 
preserved are the Stichus, Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus and 
Trinummus. For the greater part of the plays we have only 
the evidence of P to appeal to, save that lines here and there 
are preserved in quotations by ancient Grammarians, such as 
Nonius, Festus, Charisius, Priscian. 

That Hiatus was a feature of the older poetry is a fact 
which cannot be denied. Cicero’s statement (ut Wrswm facerent, 
saepe hiabant) is conclusive on this point; and it is supported 

Journal of Philology. vow, xxvit. 14 
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by the evidence (so far as that goes) of Saturnian Verse, ir 
which any final long vowel or final syllable in -m seemae 
normally to remain unelided before an initial vowel. Thr, 
wirginem oraret and aut ibt ommentans seem to be six-syllable= 
hemistichs of the same type as Naeuio poetae (for details sem 
Amer. Journ, Phil. xiv. 309). And we have Hiatus express | 
attested by Priscian in a couplet of Ennius (Ann. 354 M.): 


insignita fere tum milia milittim | octo 
duxit delectos, bellum superare potentes, 


Saturnian versification transmitted to the early Latin adapta- 
tions of Greek Metre not merely its use of Alliteration and 
something of its regard for Accent, but also, in greater or less 
degree, its tolerance of Hiatus. Ritschl’s uncompromising 
attitude of hostility to Hiatus is now given up by all editors of 
Plautus. No one now believes that Plautus, while readily 
admitting Elision at the end of the first hemistich of long lines, 
did not also readily admit Hiatus. Lines like: 


Men. 778 néscio quid uos uélitati | éstis inter uds duos, 

Amph, 208 reducturum, abituréds agro | Argiuos, pacem atque 
éotium, 

Mil. 1228 namque édepol uix fuit cdépia | adetindi atque 
impetrandi, 


are no longer tampered with by editors; for it is acknowledged 
that the pause that followed the utterance of the first half of 
these lines justifies Hiatus, in the same way that it justifies the 
lengthening of a short syllable in lines like Mil. 1228 (just 
quoted), 


Asin. 634 quas hdédie adulescens Dfaboliis ipsi daturus dixit- 


At the same time no two editors are agreed upon the exact 
limits observed by Plautus in his tolerance of Hiatus, upon the 
precise extent to which Cicero’s statement, ut versum faceret, 
hiabat, applies to this early poet, the earliest whose works have, 
in any measure of completeness, been preserved. 

It is clear that in the investigation of this subject we must 
be careful in the selection of our material. We must confine 
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Ourselves, for the first at least, to lines whose text depends on 

Something better than the evidence of one archetype. It is 
Useless to compile lists of instances of Hiatus which have 
no stronger evidence than the Carolingian archetype (P) of the 
Palatine MSS.; what assurance have we that they are not all 
of the same type as the examples quoted above, Graece | est 
and facere | officiwm, and that the Ambrosian Palimpsest (A), 
if we could discover or decipher its version of the lines, would 
not present them in a different and more correct form?! Lines 
which are supported by the evidence of both P and A, or of P 
and some ancient Grammarian, have far stronger claims to our 
credence. They are likely to be either the ‘ipsa verba’ of 
Plautus, or at least the version that passed current as such in 
the early centuries of our era. 

The method therefore that I propose to follow is this, to 
use as material only those ‘versus hiantes’ whose text is 
strongly established and to examine how many of the types of 
Hiatus which they exhibit are justified from later poetry, 
whether by its occasional use of the same licence or by its 
patent avoidance of Elision in such cases, For I take it that 
Latin Poetry flowed in a continuous stream from Livius 
Andronicus to Virgil, and that the prosody of one generation 
was never wholly alien from that of the generation that 
preceded it. When we find Catullus (xcvii. 1) and Virgil 
(Zel. viii. 108) admitting ita me dt ament and an qut amant, 
we cannot disconnect these scansions from the forms in which 
these phrases normally (not occasionally) appear in Plautus, 
@.g.: 

Trin. 241 nam qui amat quod amat, etc., 

Gist. 280 nam qui amant stulte atque inmodeste atque 
inprobe, 

Merc. 744 nam qui amat quod amat, ete. 

Cure. 142(anapaestic) Palinuire. Edepol qui amat, si eget, ete. 

Pseud. 943 (anapaestic) Ita mé di ament—Ita nén facient, etc. 

' For example, one of the lines used as evidence that Hiatus was permissible 

before initial 4 is Rud. 11: 
qui facta | hominum, mores, pietatem ét fidem (P, 4 n. L.), 
where, if now appears, the Codex Turnebi had moresque. 
14—2 
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With Plautus’ lines before us we can no longer regard +2 
Hiatus of di, qui in these phrases in Catullus’ and Virgil’s lim 
as a mere artificial imitation of Greek metrical licences, i= 
Actaeo | Aracyntho. Clearly the phrases were pronounced aol 
Roman lips in this way; and the Early Dramatists, who aim" 
the reproduction of the language of actual, everyday life, fe 

no scruples in giving them this scansion in their verse. 

The Prosodic Hiatus of monosyllables ending in a lon c= 
vowel or m persists so determinedly in Republican poetry ane 
even in the more colloquial part of Horace’s writings (the=** 
Satires and Epistles), that Ritschl himself was forced to allbw=—*™ 
it a place in Plautus. Its exact limits in Plautine Verse are 
not easy to define. On the one hand we see a clear tendency) 
to avoid by this means the total absorption by Elision of an == 
emphatic monosyllable, e.g. 


Tiijerus es, tu séruom quaere, tG salueto, tu uale. 


On the other, we see Enclitics or subordinate words joined with = 
a neighbouring word into a word-group and thus avoiding —= 
elision, e.g. gut-amant, qui-homo like déamant, ete. More 
questioned is the Prosodic Hiatus with Iambic and Cretic 
words, as in Virgil’s vale, valé, | inquit (cf. Ovid Met. iii. 501), 
and insulaé | [onio in magno, Lucretius’ remigt | oblitae pen- 
narum, Catullus’ uno in lectuld, | erudituli ambo (v.1. lecticulo), 
Ennius’ Scipid | invicte, and milia milittim | octo (see above); 
fur many scholars believe these to be imitations of Greek 
scansions like éoaetai jap (pronounced, according to Blass, 
éooera-y-jpap). At the same time it is well known that the 
elision of the final vowel of an Iambic or Oretic word is avoided 
in Latin Poetry; and this fact suggests that there was some- 
thing in the actual Latin pronunciation that operated against 
the suppression of the final long vowel or (the equivalent of a 
long vowel) the vowel followed by -m in such a collocation of 
syllables, The rarity of elision of the last syllable of guidem, 

1 That the unelided monosyllable but the matter has not yet been 
occasionally constitutes one ‘mora’, thoroughly investigated. The change 
e.g. dé hérdeo (Asin. 706, P, Nonius) of me, te in Hiatus of this kind to 


like quamébrem, déhértor, i hdc (Pseud. med, ted may not be invariably a 
1332, A P), is now generally admitted; necessity. 
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for example (see Munro's note on Lucr. iii. 904), lends credence 
to the traditional text of Ennius Ann, 322 m.: 


dum quidém | unus homo Romanu’ toga superescit. 


A very strongly attested instance of this kind in Plautus, attested 
by both P and A and by an ancient Grammarian also, is: 


Pseud, 319 wna opera alligém fugitiuam c&éném | agninis 
lactibus (AP, Nonius), 

and similarly : 

Stich. 152 siquae forte ex Asia nauis héri | aut hodie uénerit 
(AP), 

Pseud. 317 awit terra aut marf | alicunde, etc. (AP), 

Pers. 537 méa quidem istuc nil refert, | tu&% ego hoc facio 
gratia (AP), 

Poen. 497 Certim. Tum tu igitur die bond | Aphrodisiis 
(AP), 

Bacch. 51 duaé | unum expetitis palumbem, etc. (P, Nonwus), 

Mere. 257 nauem éx Rhodo qua est héri | aduectus filius 
(AP), 


while for Cretic words we have lines like: 


Most. 675 atque éuoci | aliquem intus ad te, Trdnio (AP), 
Pseud. 1121 (anapaestic) atque dliquem euocém | hine intus 
(AP), 
Bacch. 134 ibidem égo meam operam peérdidi, | ubi tu tuam 
(P, Charisius), 

Poen. 988 pro di immortales, pluirimi| ad illim modum 
(AP), 

Pseud. 346 quindecim | habed minas (AP). 


The incidence of the ictus, be it remarked, cannot have had 
anything to do with the scansion. If Plautus pronounced the 
phrase as evocd aliquem (or hinc) intus, he would scan it after 
this fashion, whether the ictus or beat of the verse fell on the 
first or second or third syllable of the word evoca, I can see no 
justification for the widely prevalent opinion that Plautine 
Prosody is in great measure controlled by the incidence of 
ictus, by the fall, in other words, of the baton of a conductor 
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marking the time (pollicis ictus, Horace). Surely the prosody 

of a word, the quantity and articulation of a syllable, must have 

been controlled by the pronunciation of the word in the phrase 

or sentence, and not by anything else whatever. If the phrase 

vale ait was pronounced by Roman lips va-lé-a-it, Plautuss 
could employ it as an opening for an Iambic line, with ictus 
valé ait, as well as for a Trochaic line, with ictus vdlé ait 
The exact conditions, apart from mere metrical exigencies; 
under which Plautus uses Hiatus with Iambie and Creti. 
words (and word-endings) are difficult to determine. It seems 
to me that an emphatic disyllable, like tuo in such a line ag 

Asin. 147 : 


tu5 facit iussu, tid | imperio pret, ete., 
is treated like emphatic tu in the line quoted above: 
tiijerus es, tu s¢ruom quaeris, ete. 


But since a full collection of the instances of this type of 
Hiatus can be found in Klotz Altrémische Metrik, pp. 119 344. 
it is unnecessary to say more about it here. Nor need I do 
more than mention another kind of Hiatus, viz. Hiatus with 
Interjections (including eccwm); for this remained as fully i 
use in classical, as in Plautine verse. And other two types ol 
Hiatus, viz. (1) at the Diaeresis of long lines, (2) at a change of 
speaker, are now admitted by all editors to be unmistakable 
Plautine usages. Ritschl’s argument that the frequency of 
Elision under the same circumstances is incompatible with 
Hiatus is now universally abandoned. Without further delay 
on familiar ground let us push our investigations further 
a-field, using the clue already indicated, the appearances of 
Hiatus in post-Plautine poetry. An unmistakable occasion of 
Hiatus in the classical poetry is the pause between the tw? 
clauses of an Antithesis, as in Virgil G.i. 3: 


qui cultus habendo 
sit pecori, | apibus quanta experientia parcis. 


Under this heading we may bring the following well-attested 
lines of Plautus: 


aad 
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Aen, 882 lumbi sedendo, | dculi spectandd dolent (P, Auso- 
nius), 
ers. 550 urbis speciem ufdi, | hominum méres _perspexi 
parum (AP). 
‘We have a similar pause, accompanied by Hiatus in classical 
Poetry, between other separate clauses of a sentence, e.g. Virgil 
eel. ii. 53, Aen. i. 405, i. 16: 
addam cerea pruna: | honos erit huic quoque pomo, 
et uera incessu patuit dea, | [lle ubi matrem, 
posthabita coluisse Samo; | hic illius arma, 


to which we may perhaps add some instances of Hiatus in the 
Penthemimeral Caesura like Eel. x. 18, viii. 41: 


illum etiam lauri, | etiam fleuere myricae, 
ut uidi, ut perii, | ut me malus abstulit error. 


Similarly in Plautus: 


Stich. 270 sed éccum Pinacium, éius puerum. | hdc uide (AP), 

Poen. 1009 quid in hance uenistis urbem ? | aut quid quaéritis? 
(AP), 

Most. 976 sit profectus péregre, perpotdsse assiduo. | dc simul 
(AP :—avisse Skutsch), 

Mere. 259 inscéndo in lembum, | dtque ad nauem 1 déuchor 
(AP), 

Poen. 1113 specié uenusta, | dre atque oculis pérnigris (AP, 

Gellius), 

Men. 476 prandi, potaui, seértum accubui, | Abstuli (AP), 

Pseud. 673 hic argentum, | hic amica amdnti erili filio (AP), 

Pers. 413 tene sis argentum: | étiam tu argentum tenes? 
(AP) (tend sts is unlikely), 

Poen. 685 blande héminem compelldbo. | hospes hdspitem 

salitat: saluom te aduenire gatideo (AP), 

Pseud, 890 em illic ego habito. | intro abi et cendm coque 
(AP), 

Bacch. 946 milés Menelaust, égo Agamemno, | idem Ulixes 
Lartius (AP) (agamennon 8), 

Merc. 538 Etidm cum uxore nén cubet? Amabo, | an 
maritust ? (AP), 
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Stich. 221 logds ridiculos uéndo. | age licémini (AP), 
Trin. 185 em méa malefacta,|ém meam auaritiém tiba 
(AP) (me&m ? cf, also Arch, Lat. Lez. xi. 489), 
48 o amice salue, | dtque aequalis. ut uales? (AP». 
Most. 583 immo 4bi domum, uerum hérele dico, | 4bi modo 


(AP) (abi médé is unlikely), 

Cas, 782 nam néuom maritum, | ét nouam nuptdim uolo 
(AP), 

Pers. 696 eum ego wut requiram, | dtque uti redimam uolo 
(AP), 

Bacch. 495 Sérua tibi soddlem, | et mihi filium. Factim 
uolo (AP), 


Merc. 530 ego té redemi: | lle mecum orduit, ete, (AP). 


A short vowel is allowed to stand in this hiatus in classical 
poetry, and a long vowel to retain its length. We may there- 
fore accept 


Cas. 550 Prépter operam illius hirci, improbi, | edéntuli (AP). 


The justification of all these examples of Hiatus is to be 
found in the pause that ensued after the word whose final 
vowel is left unelided. Just as the inevitable pause at the end 
of a line prevents elision of a final vowel when the following 
line begins with a vowel, so in a minor degree the pause after 
redemi in the line just quoted : 


ego té redemi: | ille mecum ordauit, etc.; 


and we may say that the hiatus is designed by the poet to 
indicate that these lines are to be pronounced with a pause 
after these words. We seem to have the same justification of 
Hiatus in this line of Virgil (Aen. iii. 606): 


Si pereo, | hominum manibus periisse iuvabit, 
where the emphatic articulation of the strongly stressed first 
syllable of hominum would require a momentary rest after the 


word pereo (cf. Aen. iv. 235). With this line of Virgil I would 
associate these well-attested examples of Hiatus in Plautus: 
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#Poen. 89 Praesénti argento | hémini, si leno ést homo (AP, 
Priscian), ; 
474 Volaticorum | héminum? Ita dicéd quidem (AP). 


(Cf. Most, 1032, a line for which we have the evidence of the 
Palatine MSS. only: 
Turbauit? Immo | éxturbauit émnia.) 

Klotz in his account of Early Roman Metre (Altrémische 
Metrik, pp. 108 sqq.) claims that the utterance of any Proper 
Name, at least any unfamiliar name, would be attended by a 
pause of this kind and accepts as cases of legitimate Hiatus 
lines hike: 

Bacch, 354 senéx in Ephesum | ibit aurum arcéssere (P, A 

n.l.; <hine> ibit Camerarius). 


He appeals to Horace (Epod. v. 100): 

et Esquilinaé | alites, 
where others find a mere imitation of the Greek Prosodic 
Hiatus with -az (see above). 


I find it difficult to believe in a pause of this sort, unless 
the name were specially emphasized, e.g. : 


Poen. 443 nam isti quidem hercle ordtioni | Oédipo 
opust cdniectore (AP, Priscian) ; 


although an equally strongly attested case is: 


Amph. 275 Neéc Iugulae neque Vésperugo néque Vergiliae | 
éccidunt (P, Varro, Festus). 


A pause would be natural in some lines with the Vocative of a 

Proper Name or the like, e.g. : 

Poen. 1127 O mi ere, salue, | Hanno insperatissime (AP), 

Pers. 617 Virgo, | hic homo prdébus est, Credo. Ndn diu 
apud hune séruies (AP). 


It is clear that the admission of this principle that any 
land of pause in the utterance of a line justified Hiatus opens 
the way to a great deal of absurdity. One editor may retain 
Hiatus in one line, another in another line, by managing to 
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persuade themselves or their readers that some pause or other 
would be found in the actor’s articulation of the line. Almost 
any example of Hiatus might be defended by more or les 
fantastic reasoning of this kind. And yet, if we believe that 
Hiatus was as much the rule in Saturnian Poetry as it is the 
exception in classical verse, we must suppose it to have played 
a considerable part in the Early Drama, I think the balance 
of probability is in favour of the correctness of well-attested 
lines like: 


Stich. 216 Consénui, paene stim fame | emdrtuos (A P), 
489 Scis ti med esse | imi subselli uirum (AP), 
Mere. 312 Lysimache, auctor sum ut méd amando | énices 


(AP), 
Pseud. 44 Lacrumans, titubanti | 4nimo, corde et péctore 
(AP), 


349 I gladium adfer: Quid opus gladio? Qui hunc 
occidam | dtque me (AP), 
Poen. 694 Ego id quaero hospitium, ibi ego curer mdllius 
Quam régi Antiocho | dculi curari solent (AP), 
1290 Ita replebo, | Atritate atritior multo ut siet (AP), 
Pseud. 424 quo in céOmmeatum udlui | argentarium 
proficisci, ibi nunc éppido opsaeptast uia (AP), 
Aul. 703 nam istos reges céteros 
memordére nolo, | héminum mendicdbula (P; 
Nonius), 
Stich. 180 proptérea credo nunc esurio | dcrius (AP) (ade- 
surio Ritschl, <eo> a. Mueller), 
Pers. 556 qudrta inuidia, quinta ambitio, séxta | obtrectatio 
(AP), 


where in an English printed play a dash would indicate the 
pause before the bizarre or recherché expression. For I believe 
that the law of Elision did not press so heavily on the Early 
Dramatists as on the classical poets, and that the former 
thought only of avoiding any scansion inconsistent with the 
actual pronunciation. The actual pronunciation of a word like 
voluptatem was as near voliiptatem as voluptatem. Plautus 
accordingly allows either scansion, whereas the classical poet 
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“f llow the law of ‘length by position’ and scan only voliiptatem. 
SSimilarly the actual pronunciation of Vergiliae occidunt was 
probably as near Vergiliaé occidunt as Vergili(ae) occidunt, and 

Plautus accordingly tolerates Prosodic Hiatus in such a phrase 
zlong with Elision. Where a phrase had one and only one 
pronunciation in current utterance, Plautus allows (in his 
dialogue metres, at least) only the scansion that corresponds to 
this. Thus while he admits voliiptatem, volé, he recognises 
only voliiptas-mea, vold-scire. He similarly restricts himself to 
Hiatus in the phrase flagitiwm-hominis, clearly because that 
scansion was postulated by current pronunciation, while he 
allows Elision or Hiatus in intro-ibo, circum-imus and the like. 
Spelling often indicates to us the course taken by Latin Pro- 
nunciation with regard to Elision and Hiatus. We find Elision 
in anim(um)adverto, magn(o)opere, tant(o)opere, circitor, but 
Prosodic Hiatus in circu(m)it, factu(m)iri, etc. The pun on 
domum-itionem and Domitiwm (Auct. Herenn. iii. 21) indicates 
Elision; so does the spelling domusio (for domi-usio, ‘home 
use, Petron.). Latin pronunciation thus appears to have recog- 
nized now Elision, now Prosodic Hiatus with long vowels or 
Syllables in -m, while short vowels are invariably elided, e.g. 
Suav(ejolens, sesqu(ijopus, sem(ijesus (on triennium etc. see 
Brugmann Grundriss). We are accordingly prepared to find 
= corresponding variety of treatment in Plautine versification. 
But whether we can or should hope to determine in each case 
the conditions of Hiatus and of Elision is a matter of doubt. 
icero’s words, qui, ut verswm facerent, saepe hiabant, would 
vather lead us to regard Hiatus, at least in its less familiar 
types, as an occasional, irregular licence, resorted to merely 
through metrical necessity. 

Naevius, unless we are to throw undeserved discredit on 
Cicero’s express statement, left gue in Hiatus (not Prosodic 
Hiatus) in the phrase vos qui. But this is certainly not the 
normal treatment of the phrase. It is a licence of which the 
poet avails himself in this particular line and would inevitably 
be ‘emended’ by a modern editor, unless Cicero’s authority 
stood in the way. Unfortunately we cannot attach the same 
weight to the ‘consensus’ of P and A as to an express declara- 
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tion by an ancient author like Cicero, for it is patent that 
these two authorities occasionally have fallen into one and the 
same error. A very common error in texts of Plautus is the 
‘modernizing’ of unfamiliar, archaic forms, the substitution of 
ut for uti, istum, illum for istunc, illunc, and so on, The seribe 
of A and the scribe of P, or some archetype of P, have both 
committed the mistake of ‘modernizing’ uti in Stich. 234, 
Pers. 685, &c. : 


uti decimam partem Hérculi polliceam, 
cruminam hance emere aut facere uti remigrét domum, 


istunc, illune in Poen. 651, 1302, Pers. 738 &c.: 


atque istunc e naui éxeuntem onerdria, 
idm hercle ego illunc éxcruciandum tétum carnifici dabo, 
nisi égo illunc hominem pérdo, perli, atque é6ptume 


(so ili for illic, Cas. 666, Truc. 200, posse for potesse, Pseud. 26, 
sit for siet, Men. 519). Again the temptation to write only 
once a word or syllable which was repeated in the original text 
is one to which a scribe rarely fails to succumb. A phrase like 
gerere rem is likely in, let us say, five MSS. out of a dozen to 
be miscopied gererem, as has happened both to P and A in 
Trin. 773: 


illiam bene gerere rem ét ualere et uiuere. 


Mistakes like these afford no evidence whatsoever of relation- 
ship between MSS. that exhibit them. They belong to the 
class of ‘inevitable’ mistakes, into which any scribe at any 
moment is likely to fall. 


Stes has become sis (Men. 110) in P, in the MSS, of Servius 
and in the MSS. of Donatus; and the MS. of Festus, the MSS. 
of Nonius and the Ambrosian Palimpsest have, each of them, 
altered expurigabo to expurgabo in Cist. 304: 

expurigabo hercle dmnia ad rauc4m rauim (P n. /.). 


Moreover it is quite possible that A and P perpetuate some 
errors which had crept into some very early recension of Plautus, 
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from which they both are ultimately derived, although it is not 
likely that these errors would be very numerous’. 

The recent history of Plautine textual criticism has been 
full of lessons that the ‘consensus’ of P and A is not a thing 
to be lightly set aside. Line after line in which the united 
testimony of PA seemed to be wrong have been found to be 
correctly transmitted to us. For a long time, for example, 
lines like : 

Stich. 175 quia inde iam 4 pausillo puero ridiculis fui, 


were ‘emended’ by editors, until Prof. Skutsch made the dis- 
covery that final -% of inde, nempe, &c., was suppressed before 
an initial consonant by Plautus in the same way as the final -e 
of atque (ac), neque (nec), neve (neu), sive (sew) was suppressed 


1 The theory that 4 and P represent 
two rival ancient recensions of Plautus, 
two entirely different streams of tra- 
dition, has been of late years some- 
what modified on the strength of 
passages like Pseud. 392. One version 
of this passage, the version preserved 
in P, was: 
éx multis, exquire ex illis unum qui 

certus siet, 

Another version was : 
éx multis, ex illis paucis inum qui 

certust cedo, 

In 4 we find a curious jumble of 
these two versions : 
ex multis atque exquire ex illis nnum 

qui certust cedo, 
which has apparently arisen from the 
intrusion into the second version of 
the interlinear (or marginal) variant ; 
al. ‘exquire ex illis’. It has, I think, 
been too readily assumed that such 
‘mixed’ readings in A (and in P) im- 
ply direct derivation of the two texts 
from one and the same archetype. 
This archetype was, according to Prof. 
Leo, an edition of Plautus made in the 
time of Valerius Probus, with the help 
of a copy (or copies) found by that 


0 elie 


scholar in the provinces (see Leo 
Plautinische Forschungen), and was 
full of marginal variants. The dif- 
ference between the A-text and the 
P-text has been explained as the 
result of their editors’ choice now of 
the reading of the text, now of the 
marginal variant. It seems to me 
that passages like the line of the 
Pseudolus just quoted are quite as 
naturally explained by the supposition 
that there were all along two rival 
versions of Plautus, and that the 
reading of the one version was fre- 
quently entered as a variant in the 
margin of the other. If we consider 
the great differences between A and P, 
not merely in readings, but algo in 
such matters as the disposition of the 
Cantica (e.g. Pseud. 1329 sqq.), we 
shall, I think, prefer the old theory 
of two different editions which had 
in many passages been assimilated 
through the adoption by one of the 
reading of the other, to the new theory 
of two copies of the same edition which 
in course of time had come to exhibit 
points of dissimilarity. The question 
however of the relationship of A to P 
is too large to be discussed here, 
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error, ViZ. : 





Bacch, 558 
530 
Cas. 126 
564 
1004 
Epid. 214 
Men. 223 
1151 
Mil. + 
604: 
1136 


oe 
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in classical Latin (cf. proin(de), dein(de)). The same scholar has 
cleverly vindicated another apparent case of ‘consensus’ ix 


Rud. 588 Qui? Quia | auderem técum in nauem ascéndere, 


by shewing that audeo has the O. Lat. pronunciation avidep 
conformably with its derivation from avidus. In reading the 
list, which I now furnish, of the remaining ‘versus hiantes’ 
supported by the ‘consensus’ of PA, it must be remembered 
that there are four possibilities for each instance: (1) the text 
may be erroneous, the error belonging either to the ancient 
‘accepted text’ of Plautus, or (2) having been inserted sepa- 
rately by the seribe of A and the scribe of P or of some arche- 
type of P, (3) the text may be correct but the hiatus may be — 
apparent and not real, (4) the hiatus may be legitimate, 













nequéim | hominis ego p&rui pendo gr&tiam (!ne- 
quiim-homo, a word-group like flagititim-ho- 
mints), 

réddidi patri | omne aurum. nfine ego illam me 
uelim (om. ego A; reddidit or reddidie A), 

post atitem ruri, nisi tu acervom | éderis (perhap>* 
aceruom, # syll.), 

hominém | amatorem ullum 4d forum procéder— *° 
(? hominém-amatorem, a word-group), 

MYRRHINA. cénseo | ecdstor ueniam hane déc— 
dam. CLEOSTRATA. Faciam | tt iubes (perhas=——= 
dandam, Cleostrata. CLEOSTRATA Faciam), 

dbuiam ornatae déccurrebant stis quaeque | ana 
toribus (perhaps guaequaé am.), 

nim parasitus édcto | hominum minus facile fic——" 
gitur (so also Nonius) (<wnus> munus Muelle==) 

quéniam haec euenérunt, frater, ndéstra | ex sem 
téntia, 

praestringat oculorum Aciem | in acie héstibus, 

quippe | hi si résciuere inimici consiliim tuc»7 
(om. hi P: perhaps quippe qut), 

una éxeuntis uideo | hine e préximo (md, @& 
Acidalius: hine <huc> Mueller), 





Pers. 262 


Poen. 1130 


862 


969 


328 


1295 


1246 


1272 


982 


1327 


448 
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nim hoc argentum | 4libi abutar: bdéues, quos 
emerem, nén erant (abutar al. Guyet. Perhaps 
aliwht ab.), 

GIDD. cogndscin Giddenénem, | ancill4m tuam ? 
(perhaps <me> anc.), 

Quid agis? Facio quédd manufesti mdechi | hau 
fermé solent (moecht <hic> Bothe), 

cretast profecto | hédrum | hominum ordtio (per- 
haps cretast, <cretast>), 

némque edepol lucram | amare ndillum amatorem 
addecet, 

propemodum | hoc d6psonare prandium_ poterd 
mihi, 

quoqué modo | huius filias apud uds habeatis 
séruas (the normal scansion is apid wos), 

cur niimero | estis mortui hoc exémplo ut pin- 
gerétis? (perhaps cur, <cur>), 

adibo | hosce atque appellabo Pinice (perhaps 
adubon), 

siquid lenoni | ébtigit magni mali (siquidem P; 
siquidem quid Camerarius), 

me oboédientem | ésse seruo liberum (ob. me 
Bothe), 

idque in istoc adeo | afirum inest marsfippio, 

patritus ergo | héspes Antidamdés fuit (patri tuus 
ut vid. P; perhaps erigo, the old form of the 
conjunction), 

nempe ita animati | éstis uos: uincitis duritia hoc 
dtque me (win. hoc dur. ergo a. m. P), 

"QO Zed, quam pauci | éstis homines cémmodi 
(perhaps "0. Zed, <Zed>), 

patér Calidori, | dpere edixit maxumo (fecit P), 

erum éccum uideo | hic Simonem una simul, 

hue ddhibete auris quae égo loquar, plagigera 
genera | h6minum (plagigerula Bothe), 

nune si ridiculum | héminem quaerat quispiam 
(? ridicultim-hominem, a word-group like jla- 


gititim-hominis), 
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235 ec4stor auctiénem | haud magni preti, 

477 Nescio quid uero | h&beo in mundo, I modo, 

344 idmdudum | ego istum patior dicere iniusté mihi 
(perhaps tamdudumne), 

384 idm non facio | atictionem: mi dbtigit heréditas 
(perhaps tam, <iam>), 

374 argenti | aurique aduexit nimium., Nimis factim 
bene (adv. multum /P), 

Trin, 539 nam filguritae stint alternae | drbores (alternas, 

alternis edd.), 

540 sués moriuntur angina | acérrume (macerrwmae 
Onions), 


To these may be added this instance of ‘consensus’ of P with 
a Grammarian in a Trochaic Septenarius : 


Pseud. 762 ui sinistra (-tera?), auspicio liquido atque ex 
sententia (P, Vonius). 


The following instances look suspiciously like errors inherited 
both by P and by A from a common original, the ‘ received’ 
text of Plautus in the Early Empire: 


Poen. 453 sqq. (the ‘leno’ is relating his experiences) 
sex {mmolaui | Agnos, nec potui tamen 
propitiam Venerem facere uti | essét mihi. (ut A) 
quonidm litare néqueo, abii illim ilico (abi AP) 
irdtus, uotui | éxta prosicarier, 
Stich. 459 sqq. (the parasite’s relation) 
auspicio | hodie | dptumo exiui foras: 
mustéla murem | 4bstulit praetér pedes; 
cum stréna | obscaeuduit; spectatum hde mihist. 
Poen. 485 sqq. (the soldier’s relation) 
tam crébri ad terram | dccidebant quém pira. 
ut quisque acciderat, é6um necabam | ilico 
per cérebrum pinna sua sibi quasi turturem; 


but it is certainly remarkable that all three are narrative 
passages of the same type. 
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Quintilian’s account of tolerable and intolerable Hiatus in 
prose Oratory! can hardly throw much light on the conditions 
of Hiatus in Plautme verse. Dr Maurenbrecher in his mono- 
graph on Hiatus (Hiatus und Verscheifung im Alten Latein, 
Leipzig, 1899), in which he provides us with a full collection of 
instances, has arranged his lists on the theory that Plautus’ 
acceptance and avoidance of Hiatus depended on the nature of 
the final syllable left unelided. An examination of these lists 
will, I think, convince us that Plautus makes no distinction 
between one final long vowel and another, or between a final 
long vowel on the one hand and a final syllable ending in -m 
on the other. He leaves wrwm in hiatus as readily as viro, and 
viro as readily as viri. The theory that final -m had a different 
pronunciation in the time of Plautus and in the time of Cicero 
cannot stand. No more can Prof. Birt’s theory that initial h 
was more resistive of elision in the pronunciation of Plautus’ 
time; for Plautus scans qui amat just as readily as qut homo. 
More plausible is the view that the old Ablative suffix in -d 
was occasionally used by Plautus, as he occasionally uses the 
old Subjunctive siet, the old Verb-form iurigo, ete. Naevius 
certainly employs this Ablative-ending in his Saturnian poem: 

noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis, 
where the MSS. shew Tota de ex., and Plautus makes free use 
of the monosyllabic Ablatives (and Accusatives) med, ted. 


Ritschl made no scruple of adding -d to any Ablative in Plautus 
that stood in Hiatus, e.g. Men. 882, Amph. 208 (quoted above): 


lumbi sedendo, dculi spectanddé dolent. 
redicturum, abituréds agro Argiuos, pacem atque dtium. 


Now however that the strength and weakness of the MSS. has 
been better gauged, it is felt to be unlikely that no clear trace 


1 Tum vocalium concursus, quicum  scurius in his vitium. Minus peceabit 
accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi qui longis brevyes subiciet et adhuc qui 
laborat oratio. Pessime longae, quae praeponet longae brevem, minima est 
easdem inter se litteras committunt, in duabus brevibus offensio. Atque 
sonabunt, Praecipuus tamen erit cum aliae subiunguntur aliis, proinde 
hiatus earnm, quae cavo aut patulo§ asperiores erunt, prout oris habitu 
maxime ore efferuntur; ¢ planior lit- simili aut diverso pronuntiabuntur 
tera est, i angustior est, ideoque ob- (Inst, rx. iv, 33). 
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of this old form should appear in the MSS. if Plautus had 
actually used it. Like the 1 Decl. Gen. Sing. ending -as, the 
by-forms homénem etc. (beside hominem etc.), quamde (beside 
quam), hoce die (beside hodie), it appears to have been obsolete 
in the current usage of Plautus’ time and would be as unsuitable 
for his Comedies as, let us say, the old-fashioned disyllabic 
pronunciation of the ending -tzon would be in an English 
Comedy to-day. On the other hand the early 1 Decl. Genitive 
ending -ai, and the old Pronominal Dative quoii (cuit) seem still 
to have lingered on, like uti beside wt, Inf. -arter, etc., beside 
-wri, ete., and should often be restored to lines which have the 
appearance of Hiatus, Of course archaisms that were not used 
by Plautus may appear in post-Plautine prologues (e.g. anticuus 
in the prologue to the Casina, vv. 7, 13), and un-Plautine 
Hiatus may find a place there too (vv. 47—48, 79 ?), just as it 
appears in the Acrostic Arguments, An editor should there- 
fore not be too hasty in ruling out Hiatus in a line of a 
Prologue (e.g. Aul. 5). In the plays themselves he must 
balance the probability of the Hiatus being genuine against 
the probability of the reading being corrupt. Where there is 
‘consensus’ of PA or of P with an ancient Grammarian the 
latter probability will be greatly reduced. His chief lability to 
error will be in those abnormal cases of Hiatus like the wos 
qui | accolatis of Naevius (cited by Cicero), which occur in parts 
for which we have no other evidence than the Palatine MSS, 
The temptation to ‘emend’ these is invincible. The only safe 
criterion of such Hiatus will be the presence of metrical 
exigency, the necessity of getting certain words in a certain 
order into a line. Where such necessity plainly exists and 
plainly calls for Hiatus of an abnormal type, the editor should 
acquiesce in the traditional version of the line, even though he 
can produce no parallel example. 

But to close our ears to Cicero's unimpeachable testimony 
to the prevalence of Hiatus in Early Poetry is surely irrational, 
especially when his testimony is confirmed by what we know 
of Saturnian Verse and of the phonetic characteristics of the 
Latin language. The rude versification of plebeian epitaphs 
and the like shews us that ordinary, unconventional diction, 


rr 
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when not trammelled by artificial laws of Metre, acquiesced 
in Hiatus between words, just as literary diction itself acquiesced 
in Hiatus between the components of Word-groups or Com- 
pounds like guiim-obrem, tdim-etsi, pr(a)éhendo, déhortor. Hiatus 
is therefore not alien to the nature of the Latin language; and 
this being the case, we should expect to find it playing a part 
™m the early Drama, whose verses deliberately reproduce the 
actual form of everyday utterance. The reaction begun by 
Ritschl against the old indiscriminate admission of Hiatus in 
Plautus’ verses was a good thing, but it has been carried too 
far. It is contrary to all laws of textual criticism when editors 
fontinue to exercise their ingenuity in ‘emending’ lines whose 
text rests on the firmest possible basis of evidence, and treat 
the united testimony of the Palatine MSS., the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and the citation by ancient Grammarians in as 
cavalier a fashion as the single testimony of one of these three 
witnesses. Prof. Leo has shewn his disgust at this uncalled-for 
patching and tinkering of Plautus’ lines by printing in his 
edition of the plays almost every ‘ versus hians’ in the form in 
which the MSS. present it, His theory is that, although nine- 
tenths of these instances are un-Plautine, still the lines may 
have had this form in the earliest collected edition of the plays, 
since the belief was current in the Early Empire that Hiatus 
was a feature of the older poetry. This treatment of the MSS. 
seems to me to err in the other direction, in exaggerating the 
authority of the Palatme MSS. Their ‘consensus’ does not 
give us the reading of an ancient recension; far from it. It 
gives us merely the reading of a single Carolingian codex, a 
codex abounding in the transpositions, omissions and misguided 
corrections that characterize the work of every mediaeval scribe. 
We cannot treat apparently erroneous readings of this authority 
with the same respect as we treat the readings of an ancient 
authority like the Ambrosian Palimpsest. Infinitely greater 
respect is due to the readings supported by the ‘consensus’ of 
P and A. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 
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TAC. GERM. 13. 


InsIGNIS nobilitas aut magna patrum merita princips 
dignationem etiam adulescentulis adsignant: ceteris robus 
tioribus ac iam pridem probatis adgregantur, nec rubor imiet 
comites adspici. 

Tacitus is here describing the admission of the young 
German to public life, and the words I quote are usually 9 
rendered as to cover only one method of entry, enrolment 
in the comitatus. ‘High birth or family services win the 
favour of a Princeps: the young men are grouped with older 
members of the comitatus and are not ashamed to be comites’ 
But (1) dignationem adsignant cannot conceivably mean ‘ win 
the favour of’: the passages quoted in various commentaries 
come nowhere near that sense, And (2) the idea of the young 
man being ashamed comes oddly after the allusion to comites 
robustiores ac iam pridem probati, Lipsius took the words 
differently: he translated dignationem adsignamt in the natural 
sense ‘assign the rank’ and read ceteri: that is, “high birth 
etc. make a boy a princeps at once; the others are ranked with 
(or under?) older men as comites.” On this view the passage 
refers to two ways of entering life, as a princeps or as a comes. 
The same general sense can be obtained equally well without 
emendation by putting a full stop before Nec. “ Young men of 
birth become principes at once and rank straightway with 
older and experienced leaders, Nor on the other hand is 
enrolment as comes despised.” This, I think, gives a point 
to ceteris robustioribus etc, which is totally lacking in other 
renderings : it avoids any change of the text and takes digna- 
tionem adsignant in its natural sense. Nec rubor, then, 
commences the account of the comitatus which follows in 
the next few lines and which I have not quoted at the head 
of this note. 





F, HAVERFIELD, 





NOTE ON PLATO PHILEBUS 15a, 8. 


mpatov pev el tivas Sei ToravTas elvat povddas wToNap- 
Ravev adnOds otcas: cltra ras ad tad’ras, piav éxaorny 
Weay dei Tv avThiy Kai pare yéverw prjte drAeOpov mpoc- 

ouernv, Ouws elvar BeSaiotata piav TavTnv’ peta be TOUT 
Ex Tois ytyvouévors ad xal aelpos elte Sueomacpévny Kal 
Troha yeyovviay Geréorv, cif’ SAnv adtny avtis yepis, 6 57 
7 ayTev ddvvaratrarov paivort ay, TavTov Kal év apa ev evi TE 
aii TOAKOIS yiryver Oar. 

Concerning the foregoing passage there is, I believe, no 
Aispute about the meaning of the words rpdrov pév...adyOas 
“joas, nor of the words pera 5é TodTo...yiyverOar. The first 
Sentence raises the question ‘are there eternally existing 
Edeas or not?’: the last, ‘what is the relation of these Ideas 
Bo yeyvopeva?’ The intermediate words are the field on which 
2) ToAA peta Siaipécews audiaSyrnots yiyverat: and the dis- 

pute about the significance of the words themselves is further 
<omplicated by a doubt which has been raised whether in the 
whole passage three problems are stated, or only two. 

Badham in his two editions of the dialogue propounds two 
distinct views: (1) he understands éu; to mean ‘notwith- 
standing what is about to be said in the following sentence’ ; 
and he proceeds, ‘There are but two [questions]. The first 
question is, whether these monads have a real being; the 
second is, how we can conceive that they subsist unchangeably 
as monads, and yet in the world of sense they must be regarded 
as either distributed into as many parts as there are individuals 
to partake of them, or as remaining as wholes in each indi- 
vidual, so that each monad is at once one in each, and again 
ope in many. In his second edition Badham abandons the 
view that there are two questions only, and emends the text 
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by inserting 1) before elvas, thus making the three questions 
(1) do the monads exist ? (2) are they pluralised in yuyrdueva? 
(3) if so, how is the pluralisation to be understood ? 

Jackson (Journal of Philology xxv 292) makes only two 
questions, as follows: (1) Do the monads exist ? (2) How do 
they retain their unity in plurality? and he adds ‘the 
participial clause ulav éxdorny etd describes the monads as 
essentially units, and the words éyuws elvac «td bring this their 
characteristic into contrast with the pluralisation which some- 
how or other they must undergo in particular things,’ 

Bury, assuming three questions, accepts Stallbaum’s state- 
ment of the second: ‘deinde, quomodo unaquaeque ab ortu et 
interitu immunis esse intelligatur’: but he brackets das, 
justly remarking that Stallbaum does not account for it. 

Other views have also been taken, which I do not think it 
necessary to discuss here. 

Of the interpretations cited above, Badham’s amended 
version seems to me far and away the best. Every reading 
of the passage more strongly convinces me that it is utterly 
impossible but that wp@rov pév, elra, wera Sé Todro, introduce 
three distinct and coordinate questions, And Badham’s ex- 
planation gives us three perfectly reasonable questions: are 
there monads? are the monads pluralised? how are they 
pluralised? Dr Jackson indeed objects to it on the ground 
that (1) ‘it is improbable that 7 has dropped out; (2) the 
facts that the phrase was ad ravtas «TX in the sentence which 
begins with efra is incomplete without the word @eréoy derived 
from the sentence which begins with pera 6é tovr’, and that 
the phrase €y Tois yeyvouévors ad xTX In the sentence which 
begins with pera 8 ror’ is incomplete without the words 
m@s Tavtas «td derived from the sentence which begins with 
elra, seem to show that the two sentences are indissolubly 
connected.’ 

I fail to find much cogency in these objections. As to the 
omission of ju}, it is a fact that a negative does sometimes drop 
out without much apparent reason: e.g. Phaedo 105 A, wher 
ov« has indubitably fallen out, without, I think, much count 
nance from Cobet and his canons. Nor can I regard Dr Jackson’ 


= aul 
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second argument as conclusive: for in the second sentence 
it is as easy to supply de? from the first sentence as Oeréoy 
from the third; while in the third I see no need of any supple- 
ment. 

I should thus, if 4») were in the MSS., be content to accept 
Badham’s interpretation. But 7) is not in the MSS.: and this 
induces one to examine a little closer. Two points in particular 
suggest themselves: (1) although the second of Badham’s 
questions is quite reasonable, it is hardly necessary; for it is 
implied in the third: (2) is uy elvac BeSacorata piav travrny 
exactly the phrase in which we should expect Plato to couch 
the question ‘are the monads pluralised’? He might put it 
so; and if the MSS. put it so, I should not cavil; but they 
do not. 

I venture to suggest yet another interpretation which, 
without any alteration of the text, appears to me to give a 
satisfactory sense. The words efra...piavy tavtnv I take to 
mean ‘How can it be that these monads, each being indi- 
vidually self-identical and eternal, are yet one single unity ?’ 
in other words what is the relation of the special Ideas to the 
supreme Idea—in the language of the Republic, of the avro 6 
éotw éxactov to the avto 6 éctw ayadr, or in that of the 
Timaeus, of the vonra ta to the aro 6 €ore Gdov? This is 
one of the fundamental questions of Platonism; a question fully 
as important and fully as difficult as the relation between 
ideas and yryvoweva. And indeed in any statement of the 
problems of éy «ai mwodXa found in a dialogue representing 
the mature Platonism it would surely be strange were this 
omitted. For if the Ideas are substantial entities, it is in- 
evitable that we ask how they are related to the supreme Idea, 
whence, according both to the Republic and the Timaeus, their 
existence 1s derived. 

Accordingly I find in the passage these three questions: 
1) Are there Ideas at all? (2) how are ai wodAal idéar 
comprehended in the universal povas? (3) how is pia éxaory 
isda pluralised in the yryvoueva cai arreipa? 


Rk. D. ARCHER-HIND. 





ALEXANDRIAN EVIDENCE FOR THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


RECENT’ discoveries in Asia Minor and Egypt with the 
consequent discussion and conclusions to which they have 
given rise, have revived the interest in various historical 
questions closely connected with the credibility of the historical 
books of the New Testament. The new material provided now 
for our study encourages the hope that certainty, or at least 
decisive probability, may before long be attained; and it is not 
surprising that problems, relegated by the more wide-visioned 
scholar to the limbo of insoluble intricacies craving new de- 
terminants, have suddenly been resumed, and not merely by 
specialists, 

I propose in this paper to examine such evidence of im- 
portance as there is, bearing upon the question of the chronology 
of the chief events in the life of the Christ, Jesus. This 
evidence consists of (a) certain statements in the canonical 
Gospels, (6) certain datings preserved in the Fathers, (c) the 
records of census-lists recently discovered, dates of Josephus 
and the like. 

I shall deal first and chiefly with the dates of the Fathers, 
for two reasons. The Gospel statements are so scanty that 
little can be made of them; the variety of interpretations put 
upon them by modern scholars, coupled with the disagreement 
of the Fathers, suggests if it does not prove that those state- 
ments are better interpreted from outside than by rigorous 


1 The facts may be seen in Greek will be found a sufficient discussion of 
Papyri in the British Museum vol. 1. questions that are affected by those 
ed. F. G. Kenyon 1898; W. M. Ramsay facts. More will be found in The 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? Hod- Expositor, a review of Ramsay in the 
der and Stoughton 1898, where also Manchester Guardian, &e. 
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cross-examination of the text. The other reason is that, as I 
hope to shew, the most valuable evidence of the Fathers has 
been misunderstood—owing to an ignorance that would be 
strange, if it were not that theologians have rarely been experts 
in the chronology of the Greeks. Hence we find Mr C. H. 
‘Turner’ lightly remarking that ‘the patristic evidence (sc. for 
the Month and Day of the Nativity), interesting in itself, 
though too voluminous for discussion here, leads to no real 
results.’ 

The earliest evidence, as Mr Turner says, is that of Clement 
of Alexandria. In a passage of some length, he makes certain 
statements as embodying his own belief, and mentions certain 
calculations of dates made by scholars, and certain made by 
the Basileidian Gnostics. To dismiss these as: ‘ worth nothing 
at all, as Mr Turner does, seems somewhat rash: but the 
serious point is this. He, like others*, interprets the dates 
Clement gives as dates in the stationary Alexandrian year 
introduced by Augustus instead of in the shifting Egyptian 
year. Yet Unger* might have told him that Censorinus 
40 years later than Clement uses the Egyptian year alone; 
it is only when we get to Epiphanius, 200 years after Clement, 
that we find the Augustan year alone known*. This lays the 
burden of proof on those who read Clement’s dates as dates of 
the Augustan calendar. Is there anything in his dates to 
suggest that he thus differed from the habitual practice of his 
age? Nothing, and so far from this, his dates become con- 


1 Hastings’ Dict. of Bible 1 p. 405 
col. 1. 

2 Schaff, eg., and J, B. M°Clellan 
The New Testament vol.1. p. 391. But 
in Journal of Class. and Sacred Philo- 
logy vol. 1, Cambridge, 1854, pp. 327 
aqq. they are correctly interpreted by 
H. Browne, to whose paper my atten- 
tion was called by Dr H. Jackson after 
this was written. HH. Browne sets 
out from Clement’s statement of in- 
tervals and totals, and makes most 
valuable suggestions and corrections ; 
bat he has not verified or checked 
these by caloulating the true astro- 


nomical dates, so that some of his 
dates are quite untenable, e.g, his date 
for the Passover of 70 or 7Jla.v. He 
gives a further reason for thinking 
that Clement used ‘the vague year of 
the Astronomical Canon or ira of 
Nabonassor, that being the instrument 
commonly used in his age and country,’ 
in that Clement sets out with the 
Canon (see below, p. 238, note 8). 

* Miiller’s Handb. d. klass, Alt.- 
Wiss. t. p. 778. 

4 However Anatolius of Laodicea 
c. 300 a.p. uses the Alexandrine year ; 
see Guardian, Sept. 6, 1899. 
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sistent, and intelligible, not ‘worth nothing at all,’ as soon as 
we thus interpret them rightly. 

But before we come to them, we shall do well to consider 
some other statements of his, in regard to which we have the 
means to check his dates, 

The whole passage will be found in the Stromatets i. 21, 
§ 1446, R. Klotz, Leipzig, 1831 (P. 405—9 Potter; 146—7 
Sylburg), but it may be well to quote such sentences as are 
either so significant that it may be better for the reader to see 
them himself or have received emendation at the hands of 
scholars in recent years. Teves pévtos tovs xpovous ToV 
‘Pwpaixav Bacidéwv otras avaypddovar, Taos “lovdAsos 
Kaicap érn y' wivas 5 Hpyépas s’, we? dv Airyouotos €8acineu- 
cev tn us’ phvas 8 nuépay piav, érecra TiBéptos ern xs’ 
pnvas s npépas 10’, dv Suadéyerac [duos Kaioap érn tpia 
pavas ct’ nwépas oKTw@, TovTov KXAavdsos etn wy pHvas 7! 
nuepas xy’, Népwv érn wy pivas oxt@ nucpas nn, CadSas 
pnvas émrra nuépas so’, "OOwv pias e nucpay a’, OvereAdALOs 
Bivas éwta jpépay a’, Oveomectavds Ern ca’ wnvas va’ nwEepas 
xf’, Tiros érn 8 phvas B’, Aopetsavds ern ce’ ejvas 7 Hyepas e, 
NépBas éros a’ pqvas 8 nuépas ¢, Tpaiavos Ern 0 pHvas 
nucpas. te, "Adpsavos etn «& penvas ¢ mépas Ky’, “Avt@vivos 
érn xB’ pivas tpeis nucpas £, Mapxos Avpydcos ‘Avtmvivos 
étn 10’ ryépas wa’, Kopodos ern 18’ wqvas 0 nyépas 0. “Amro 
‘lovAiov roivuy Kaicapos éws Kopuodou tedevris yivovrat éTn 
aks’ pies so’. Suvayetar S€ wavta ta aro “Pwpirov Tod 
xticavtos “Payny éws Kouodou rerevtns érn Avy paves so. 
"EyevrrjOn 5€ 0 Kupios nuay Te oydom Kai eixooT@ Eret Ore 
mpa@tov éxéNeveav atroypadas yever Pax eri Abryovortov...le’ ov" 
étn TiBepiov cai te Avyovortou, otTw mAnpovTaL Ta TpLaKovTa 
érn Ews ov érabev, *Ad’ ob & éradey &ws tis Katartpodis 
‘lepovoandy yivovtas érn uP’ phves y. Kal aro tis xata- 
atpodys ‘lepovcadrr éws Kopuodou tereuTns éTn pra” paves v 

1 MS. revrexadexdrp ofv rec Ty8e- 1™ 13°, This gives the capture of 
plov cal wevrexasdexary emendavit H. Jerusalem in 71 4.p. and makes Cle- 
Browne loc. cit. p. 328. ment identify by an oversight the time 

2 So H. Browne loc. cit, p. 328 for of Baptism and Passion, and neglect 


pky’......y'. He thus makes the sum even the acceptable year he speaks of, 
right: 30° + 427 8™4+121710™13'=194 unless the three months represent it. 
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nuépar vy. Tivovtac ovv ad od 6 Kupuos éyevvrOn ews 
Koyodou teXevtiis Ta wavt ern Exatov évvernKovTa Téeccapa 
puny els nuwépac vy. Eioi & of repstepyorepov TH ryevéoes TOU 
Lwripos jua@y od povoy TO Eros GdXa Kal Thy pépay mpoeTi- 
évres, Hv dacw étovs Kn Avyovotou év réurtn Llayewy cai 
eixadt. Oi 8 ard Baowreldou cai tov Barticpatos a’rov Thy 
imépav éoptatovar mpodiavuxrepevovres avayveaest. Pact & 
civat TO TevTexaidéxatov éros TiBepiov Kaicapos th tevte- 
kacdexatnv Tod Tui pnvos, tives 8 adtiy évdexatny tod avtod 
anvos. To te 7aGos avtod axprBoroyoupevat pépovary ot mév 
Tives TO Exxardexat@ éEtrer TiBepiov Kalaapos Payevwl xe’, oi 
Sé Dappovbi xe» ddrou SE PappovOi 16’ rerovGévar tov Nwripa 
Aéyouow. Nai piyy tives avtav dact Dapyovbi yeyernaGat Kd’ 
7 «we. “Ere &€ xdxeiva tH ypovoypadia mpocarrobdoréov, Tas 
7mEpas A€yw as aivitrerat Aavinr awd Tis epnuwoews ‘lepov- 
cahnp', ra Oveotrectavod érn C pivas ta’... Adras ody ai B'7 
7Hmépat yivovtar érn s phves 8, dv TO Huvov Katéoyxe Népwv 
Bactrevav, cal eyéveto nusov EBdopabdos* To bé Hyuscv Oveo- 
mectavos adv “Obwve cai TadSa «al Ovurerrio*®. Kal dia 
TovTo Neyer Aavinr: “paxapios o POacas eis tmépas athe” 
EXPL Yap TOVTMY THY HmEepay O TOoAEMOS Hv, weTa be TadTa 
emavoato...addot de wexpe THS Koyodou redeuTns apiOunoarres 
amo ‘Ivayou kai Mwicéws etn Epncav yiverOar Bopp’, oi dé 


Pra”. 


I. CLEMENT’s DATES FOR THE EMPERORS. 


§ 1. The Long Last. 


lf we take first Clement’s long list of the emperors, in 
which he gives the years, months and days of their reigns, we 
find it difficult to arrive securely at a conception of his method 


1 H. Browne places a full stop here _ siege still continued until the city was 
and the mark ofa lacuna and supplies taken.> H. Browne loc, cit. p. 336. 
e.g. <etploxouer ofv wera Tiw Kara- 4 Bywater Journal of Philology rv. 
orpogriy ‘lepovea\ju>. 206 reads awu8' and a Axa’. (For 

* So Lowth and Browne for ¢’. these references to the work of Browne 

3 Another lacuna: <And then the and Professor Bywater I am indebted 
Temple was destroyed by fire, but the to the kindness of Dr Henry Jackson.) 
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of reckoning. The text is demonstrably corrupt in places 

this makes it impossible to do more than eliminate certain 
ways of reckoning which we might have guessed him to be 
using. Thus he cannot be reckoning with Roman months and 
days ; for while for Commodus’ reign he would in that case not 
be including the extremities, in the case of Antoninus, Tiberius 
and Nerva he does do so. The case of Tiberius shews that the 
inconsistency is not due to a consideration of leap year. 

Nor can he be using the Egyptian’ reckoning without 
omitting the five érayouevae as outside any month, unless he 
reckons backwards when the number of months approaches the 
full year: the length given to the reigns of Gaius and of 
Commodus proves it. 

Nor again can he be using a reckoning by Roman months 
and days, adjusting the day to Egyptian, which began about 
3 a.m.: besides its inconsistency there is the further obstacle to 
this, that while the datings of Domitian and Nerva prove that 
he cannot be reckoning inclusively, Augustus, Tiberius and 
Gaius will not be right by exclusive reckoning—no adjustment 
to the Egyptian day will explain these for Roman reckoning*. 

Lastly it is clear that Clement did not use Egyptian pure 
and simple, that is, he did not take Egyptian dates as they 
would have been in the year the event happened: if he uses 
Egyptian, it is the Egyptian of the time when he wrote. 
Otherwise we should find one extra day appearing in every 
four years beyond what Roman reckoning shews. But Com- 
modus’ case shews that this is not so. 

But it seems impossible to determine whether (i) he used 
the Alexandrian—but this, as will be seen, perhaps disagrees 
with his short list: or (11) uses the Egyptian, counting the 
five évrayouevas among the days, but reckoning backwards, if 
the months almost amount to a full year: or (iti) uses the 
Egyptian omitting the évrayowevac—and here again whether he 
reckons backwards on occasion or not. Against this last theory 





1 The Egyptian months are, of like later writers makes no reference 
course, all 30 days in length: the to any other time-notation than the 
remaining 5 days are érayéuevac. Egyptian (or Alexandrian), 

2 lt is noticeable that Clement un- 
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is the dating of Trajan however, but as the date of his death is 
not certain, this is perhaps not conclusive. The case of Nerva 
proves that the reckoning forward at any rate is never in- 
clusive. 

These methods will generally lead to identical results—in 
the following table I have given the second reckoning in the 
text, noting variations in the margin. 

Had the third method been employed, we might with 
interest have determined when the Egyptian year according 
to Clement had its érayowevar. Adrian's case would have 
shewn it was between 10 August and 10 July; Vespasian’s 
between 1 July and 23 June. This so nearly agrees with what 
we know to have been the case about Clement's time, that it is 
possible that if we had a sound text we should find this to be 
the method Clement actually employed. The first year in 
which 1 Thoth was 1 July was 21] a.p. On the other hand 
the text as I have emended it for Nero's reign to Vespasian’s if 
correct would shew that Clement reckoned backwards, both for 
Galba and for Vitellius. But in so much uncertainty, with 
corrupt readings necessitating constant emendation, ib seemed 
best not to press the evidence, but leave the method Clement 
employed undetermined. 


¥. d. 
Julius 9 November 48 to 15 March 44 =x §, 4. 6 
Augustus 28/9' August 30 to 29 August 14 =45",0. 1 
Tiberius 29 August14 to 16 March 37 = 22°, 6.19 
Gaius 16 March 37 to 23/4! January 41 = 3.10. 8 24 Jany. simply by 
ackward inelu- 
sive reckoning 
Claudius 23/4 January 41 to 23 October 54 =13, 8.28 
Nero 23 October 54 tol9January 68 =13.24.25 


1 AsI suppose the Egyptian dayis This entirely agrees with Clement as 


in question, ending about 3 a.m. on the 

2 M8. 4674™ 1", but Clement's other 
list, of years only in the reigns, gives 
43. Ramsay Was Christ ete. p. 140 
states that in Egypt there is not a 
trace of any other reckoning of Au- 
gustus’ reign than from the taking of 
Alexandria, the first year being con- 
sidered to begin on 29 August, 30. 


emended. The 4 months I take to be 
miscopied after the 43 years from 
Julius’ figures. Cf. perhaps Nero's 
case below. 

8 So the short list, but the MS. here 
26. 

* Read 6’ for 7. This makes the 
sequence come out correct, but is not 
at all historically true. I owe this to 
H. Browne’s suggestion that Clement 


I 


a 
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. y. m d. 

Galba 19 January 68 to 27 August 68 = “KA 

Otho 27 August 68  to26 November68 = 31.1 

Vitellius 26 November 68 to 1 July 69 = Te 
Vespasian 1 July 69 to 23/4 June 79 =9".11.22 24 June inca nel 
Titus 23/4 June 79 to 13 September 81 = 2%. 2.22 sen vauies 
24: 17 days or 16 
Alexandrine 

or (ii) 

Domitian 13 September 81 to 18 September 96 =154.0. 5 

Nerva 18 September 96 to 26/7 January 98 =1, 4. 10 
Trajan 26/7 January 98 to 10/115 August117 =19.6°.16 14/15 perhaps by (iii) 
Adrian 10/1 August 117 to 10/1 July 138 = = 20.10.28 9/10 by Alexan- 


Antoninus 10/1 July 138 


Antoninus 6/7 March 161 
Commodus 17 March 180 


to 6/7 March 161 


to 17 March 180 
to 31 December 192 =12. 9.14 


=227,7.29 25 days Alex- 
sdiring' ae hate. 
wards 


= 19. 0.11 


§ 2. The Short List®. 


We must now notice a supposed peculiarity in Clement's 
short list as I have called it, that is his list of emperors, giving 
the years only of their reigns. The peculiarity is that (so it 
has been said*) any year is assigned to an emperor, if 1 Thoth 


falls in his reign, 


Thus Adrian reigning from 11 August 117 


to 10 July 138, is credited with 21 years; Galba reigning from 
June 68 to January 69 is credited with one year, while Otho is 
not, nor yet Vitellius, 1 Thoth of 69 falling in Vespasian’s 


reign. 


makes Otho and Vitellius cover one 
year from August 29th. There is no 
means of checking the one odd day. 

1 Read y for ¢. Cf. Josephus Jud. 
Bell, iv. 9 § 2=§ 499 Naber. H. 
Browne loc, cit. has confused the 
reigns of Galba and Otho. 

2 The short list has 10 years; read 
here @’ for ca’, as H. Browne also sug- 
gested loc, cit. p. 335. 

5 Reading, after uijras B’, ijuépas xB’. 

4 Omit pijvas 7. 


This fact in itself would be sufficient to prove that 


° Tt is not certain what day Trajan 
died. 

® Reading >" for (’, and cs” for te’. 

7 Reading ¢' for 7, and x@’ for ?’. 

® «The Augustan section of the well- 
known ‘‘Astronomical Canon,” differ- 
ing however by the insertion of one 
year for the reigns of Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius.’ H. Browne, 

® Whiston’s Translation of Josephus 
1849, page 406. 


rr 
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Clement is not using the Alexandrine year, but the Egyptian, 
and more, that he is using the Egyptian in the way previously 
supposed by us—that is, he takes the Roman dating or the 
fixed dating of the priest’s cycle-year and converts it into the 
Egyptian of the time when he is writing. For 1 Thoth fell on 
July 10th for the first time in 175 A.D.,so that the length given 
to Adrian’s reign must be calculated by Clement in the way 
I have indicated. 

We could use this to shew when Clement was writing— 
after 175 A.D. as we have just seen, and before 215 A.p. because 
1 Thoth must not be earlier than July 1st, as appears from the 
length assigned to Vespasian’s reign. 

Clement's list is as follows: Augustus 43, Tiberius 22, 
Gaius 4, Claudius 14, Nero 14, Galba’ 1, Vespasian 10, Titus 3, 
Domitian 15, Nerva 1, Trajan 19, Adrian 21, Antoninus 23°, 
Antoninus and Commodus together 32, An examination of this 
list and comparison of it with the dates given on pages 2387, 
238 will shew that it is doubtful if this supposed peculiarity 
exists in fact. Trajan should have 20 years not 19, unless 
indeed the Alexandrine notation is Clement’s, so that 1 Thoth 
falls on 29 August. But then Augustus’ reign should contain 
44 Thoth New Year’s Days,—if we are not to suppose that, the 
Alexandrine not being introduced till 26 B.c., Clement uses the 
Egyptian notation for B.c. 30—Nero’s 14 years too would then 
be wrong. To confine ourselves again, therefore, to certain con- 
clusions, we must only say that the short list gives us no clear 
evidence as to Clement's notation, but that if Trajan’s 19 years 
can be supposed to be a misreading, the list, would support the 
contention that Clement uses the Egyptian year’. 


1 Tt should be pointed out however 
that if Nero is to be credited with 


fourteen recurrences of 1 Thoth, Galba 


like Otho and Vitellius should have 
none: but this period is too confused 
for us to argue definitively about it. 
The Ptolemaean Canon also gives 
Galba 1 year; see W. Whiston’s Trans, 
of Josephus, loc. cit. 

2 So we must read for the MS. 21. 
This is shewn to be a correct emenda- 


tion by the fact that Clement adds 
ylverat Ta wavTa dmwd Ab-yotcrou ews 
Koyddou éry cxf’ = 222, 

* It is interesting to observe that 
for Clement at any rate this short list 
disposes of what Mr C. H. Turner 
(Hastings’ Dict. of Bible 1. p. 403, col. 
2, note) calls the general rule of ancient 
calculations, i.e, that 37 years is not 
87 years or something over but 37 
years or something less. 
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II. THE GosrPeL DarEs. 


§ 1. Good Friday, April 7th av. 30. 


Let us examine the dates given for Good Friday. If they 
are interpreted as Egyptian dates, they must be datings either 
according to the Calendar at the time of the Crucifixion, or 
at the time perhaps of Basileides* (who seems to have worked 
out many of these calculations) or of Clement himself. We 
thus should have as possible dates to be considered : 

(i) by the Alexandrine reckoning, March 21, April 20, 
April 14. 

(ii) by the Egyptian reckoning—in 26, or 27 a.D., March 9, 
April 8, April 2; in 28 to 31 a.D., March 8, April 7, April 1; 
in 32 or 33 A.D., March 7, April 6, March 31. 

(iii) in Basileides’ day, February 13, March 15, March 9— 
all hopelessly before the equinox; and by Clement’s date, they 
are worse still: so that this interpretation of the dates may be 
rejected. 

At once two of the datings attract our notice as being 4 
month apart. They may be guessed therefore with certainty 
to be alternative determinations of the Passover date’, one 
before’, one after the equinox—unless they are calculations for 
different years. 


1 For the date of Basileides (given pos cuveyévero. Med’ Ov Tluw er’ 


by Mr P. Smith as about 120 till after 
138 a.p. in Smith’s Dict. of G. and L. 
Biogr.) of. Clem. Strom. 7. 17 §§ 106, 
7 Klotz (= Page 325 Sylb.; Pages 898, 
899 Potter) wept rods’ Adpiavod Bacihéws 
xpévous olf tas alpécas émivojoavres 
yeybvace kal péxpe ye THs Avrwrlvou Tob 
mpeoBurépov diéreway frcxlas xaddmep 6 
Baowreldns xav Vravxlay éreypdgnrat 
diddoxarov, ws avxyovow atrol, Tov 
Tlérpou éppnvéa. ‘Qoavrws 5 xat Ova- 
Aevrivoy Oeodddse dxnxodvac Pépovew, 
yvipysos 5° odros éyeydves TlavAov. 
Mapklwy ydp xara Thy adrhv airots 
mrklay yevduevos ws mperBvrepos vewré- 


érlyov Knptcoovros (this must refer to 
the book The Preaching of Peter) 10) 
Hlérpov bmjxovocer. “Qy otrws éxdvtur 
cuugaves ex Tis mpoyeveordrys Kal 
ddnberrdrns éxxdrAnolas ras perayeverte- 
pas ravras kal ras &re rovTwy vropepr 
kulas tT xpbvp KeKatvoroujoba: rapa 
xapaxGeloas alpécets. 

2 We must notice that being 30 days 
apart, they could not in any case both 
be Friday. 

3 For the possibility of the Passover 
being before the equinox see Anstolius 
quoted by Eusebius H. E. vii, 32. 
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Let us now put down, at dny rate roughly, on what days 
the full moons fell in these years: 


126 New Moon 7 March 19h. 27’ (=21h. 47’ for Jerusalem), 6 April 4h. 24’ 
(=6h, 44’) 


27 oe Moon 25 February 5h. 4’ (=7h. 24"): full moon 
*11 March 4h. 36’ (=6h. 56’), 9 April 16h, 19’ (=18h. 39’). 

28 New Moon 15 March Oh. 18’ (=2h. 38’), 
29 New Moon 2 April (=19h. 28’) Full 17 April (=5h. 17’). 
30 New Moon 22 March (=19h. 48’) Full 6 April (=22h. 18’) 
31 New Moon 12 March (=Oh. 36’) Full 27 March (=13h. 25) 
32 New Moon 29 March (=22h, 21) Full 14 April (=11h. 6’) 
33 New Moon 19 March (=13h. 7’) Full 3 April (=16h. 39’) 

From this it will appear that the following combinations 


only deserve further consideration :-— 

(1) Alexandrine reckoning—26 a.p. March 21, April 20; 
and 32 A.p. April 14. 

(ii) Egyptian reckoning—27 a.p. March 9, April 8; 
30 A.D. March 8, April 7. 

Of these A.D, 26, March 2lst is Thursday, April 20th 
Saturday; A.D. 32, April 14th is Monday; a.p. 27, March 9th 
is Sunday, April 8th Tuesday; A.D. 30 March 8th Wednesday, 
April 7th Friday. 

Of course it may be the case that all these dates are 
astronomical calculations by Egyptian scholars of Passover 
dates (reckoned as Anatolius for example reckons from the 
true new moon), without any regard for the date of the week. 
It might in this case happen that the actual’ Jewish Passover 
was on a different day to that estimated by these scholars, and 
in any case that these scholars had not concerned themselves 
with the question whether their dates were reconcilable with 
the fact of the Crucifixion occurring on Friday. However, on 
the one hand the disagreement between actual and estimated 
Passover could not be very great (for Philo tells us Nisan 14 is 


i Tgivethis year, becauseifClement 8 p.m. on 22 March. 


does reckon Tiberius’ reign from a,p. 
10, he may mean this date by the 26th 
year. Cf. the long list pages 237, 238 
and the 25th year for the Baptism. 
* At this time the equinox is vi- 
brating between about 2 a.m. and 
Journal of Philology. 


VOL. XXVII. 


$’ ©. H. Turner in The Church Quar- 
terly Review, vol. xxxr1. no. 66, Jan. 
1892, pp. 395—400 is inclined to find 
a traditional date in 18 March 29 
a.D.; but see p. 244. 
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when the moon is at point to be full, Nisan 15 when it is full), 
and the actual Passover would be later than the estimated’. 
Thus this explanation could only avail for March 21st Thursday 
A.D. 26,and perhaps March 8th Wednesday a.p. 30. Calculation 
shews that the full moon in March 26 aD. was 21 March, 
215 21’ (= 23" 41’ for Jerusalem), and in March 30 A.D. on 
8 March, 20° 54 (= 23" 14’ for Jerusalem). On the other hand 
unless these scholars’ dates allow the Passover on Friday night, 
or at worst Thursday night, they cannot be the correct date 
for the Crucifixion. Thus as far as these conditions are con- 
cerned, the dates in 27 A.D. can only be accepted as erroneous 
calculations by scholars, since they do not satisfy the Friday 
test; April 7th, 30 a.D. may be true, and if so, March 8th is an 
astronomer’s calculation disregarding the day of the week; 
March 22nd, 26 a.D. might, as far as Clement is concerned, 
be the Crucifixion Friday; April 20th would then be an 
astronomer’s calculation, as also April 138th, 32 a.p. For the 
moment it will suffice to say that if we are to get meaning out 
of Clement’s other dates, we must reject these Alexandrine 
dates; in any case we could hardly believe 26 a.D. possible for 
the Crucifixion because of St Luke’s dating of the Baptism 
(iii. 23); on the other hand, if we accept these dates as 
Egyptian, we cannot, it is true, regard them as traditional of 
historical relics, but April 7th, 30 a.D. may be taken as a date 
satisfying them and the other conditions of the problem. 

We can then hardly hesitate to accept the last date, 25 Phar- 
muthi= April 7th, 30 A.D. as the actual date of the Crucifixion: 
25 Phamenoth = March 8th will probably be another erroneous 
calculation, giving the Passover before? the equinox. It 1s true 
that a priori we should expect this difference as to the month 
of the Passover to arise in such a case as A.D. 26, where 
March 21st is barely before the equinox, which in that year 

1 But see Turner, loc. cit. pp. 393 night seems decisive against thinking 
A; it the actual date. H. Browne p. 334 
2 I take this to have been a possibi- explains 25 Phamenoth as erroneously 
lity (in the absence of evidence) in our derived from an addition of 354 days 
Lord’s age, but the tradition that the to the Passover-date of 29 a.p. which 


Crucifixion was on Friday and the he thinks the true date. 
Passover either Thursday or Friday 
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fell on March 22nd, but although that day is Thursday 3 a.m. 
to Friday 3a.m., the evidence is all against the Passover 
having been on Maundy Thursday’ night. One other point 
may be considered. It is possible that the date which gives 
a Sunday is the date for Easter, so that the Crucifixion will 
thus be supposed to be two days earlier—a.D. 27, March 7th. 
But this seems hardly possible astronomically as a Passover 
date: it is put out of court by the fact that if we are to. 
suppose Easter Sunday given by it as March 9th, we can make 
nothing of the alternative date a month later, and the Pass- 
over cannot have been on Friday, three days before the full 


moon, 


To sum up then, the possibilities of the case seem to be 


these: 


(i) If Clement uses Alexandrine reckoning, the calculators 
he refers to put the Crucifixion in A.D. 26 mostly—some giving 
March 21st, a Thursday perhaps, for the Passover—others 
giving April 20th, Saturday—some again put it in A.D. 32, 
and gave April 14th, This, though lamely, interprets Phar- 


muthi 19 at once. 


(ii) If Clement gives Egyptian reckoning, the Crucifixion 


1 Besides other reasons, how can 
Pentecost that year otherwise have 
fallen on Sunday? Of. Josephus Jud. 
Bell, ii, B § 1 (§ 42, p. 149, Naber vol. 
5) €varaoys Tis werryxooris (olrw Kad- 
oiol rua éopriv ‘Lovdaiot wap’ émrra 
yeyvouernv éB8douddas, kara Tov dpcOudv 
Tay jmepay mpornyoplay Exovcar). 

The following fragment from Cle- 
ment’s de paschate quoted at second- 
hand by Petavius Uranologium p, 399 
is important (Klotz Clement vol. rv. p-. 
75) -— 

Tois wer ofv mwapeAn\vddow Erect 7d 
Oudpmevor awpds “Tovdalwy jodier doprdgtwy 
6 Kijpwos rdoxa. ‘Eel 6° éxiputer ards 
ay To macxa 6 duvds rol Geoi, ws mpd- 
Barov éri oparyiy dyduevos adbrixa édléate 
perv Tobs padyras Tov Témrou Td weoTApoY 
TH ey, & Wf Kal wuvOdvowrat airoi, roi 
Oéheus eroimarwmder co TO wdo xa paryeiy ; 


Tavry ofv Ty Weep Kal Oo ayicpds TaY 
afiuwy Kal y mpoeroiacla Tris eopTis 
éylpero. “Ofev O “Iwdvrys & ratty Ty 
quépa elkérws wody mpoerotuafouerous 
iy drorvlbacfac rovs wéidas mpds Tov 
Kuplov robs paéyras dvaypage. LTlé- 
wove 6¢ TH émiotcy 6 Lwrhp nuwy abrds 
we TO wdoxa KadMepeviels bard Top 'Lov- 
Galow...... : 

"AkohotOws dpa ry ii’, dre cal Erafev, 
Ewier atray ol dpytepers wal ol ypappa- 
rets To [ihdtw mpood-yorres ox elojAOov 
els 7d wpcTwpor, iva ui peavPGow, ANN 
dkwitrws éowépas TO wdaoxa pd-ywor. 
Tatry riv nucpav ry dxpfela xal al 
ypapal mica cupmwrover cal Ta evary- 
yeia cuvmia. "Ewqsapruped d¢ kal 7 
dvdaracts* Ty yolv rplry avéorn quepe, 
aris év wmpwry Trav €Bioudruw rol epc- 
pot, év q wal 7d dpayua evomoleretro 
mpoeveyxety Tov lepéa. 
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was in A.D, 30, on April 7th’, Friday; eng calculators— 
presumably working from a disorganized calendar come into 
vogue among the Jews after the destruction of the Temple— 
put it on March 8th, Wednesday (or just possibly put it in 
A.D. 27 on March 7th). 

Accepting then 7 April, 30 A.D. as the correct date, and 
taking Clement's time-notation to be Egyptian*, we stall have 
to explain the third date he gives, Pharmuthi 19. I had 
suggested that this was the date in the Egyptian calendar of 
Basileides’ time (124—128 A.D.) for Phamenoth 25. But 
H. Browne suggests (loc. cit. p, 3384) that we should read 
Pappovli 6’, rejecting the iota of the numeral as derived from 
the final iota of Papyovdi. This date he interprets as in the 
vague year, and therefore = March 22, which, he adds, is 
precisely the day assigned to the Crucifixion in the synodical 
letter (ap. Bed. de Aequinoct.) of the Council of Caesarea in 
Palestine (cf. Eus. H. 2. v. 23), held in A.D, 195, i.e. in Clement's 
own times. He gives no further explanation: but it is tempt- 
ing to regard it as a surviving testimony to an early theory 
that the Crucifixion was on 22 March, 26 A.D., which was 4 
Friday and is astronomically correct, Unfortunately the date 
in 26 A.D. is March 23, and besides, according to §, Luke 
iii. 1, it would only allow three months for the Lords 
Ministry, and this contradicts 8. John. But that at first some 
scholars held to a three months’ Ministry, we have seen to be 
not improbable (p. 234, note). 

Leaving Clement, we find a number of authors* giving 
March 25th as the date of the Crucifixion, sometimes adding 
that the year is a.pD. 29. Mr C. H. Turner has ventured 0 
deduce from this that the true date for the Crucifixion wa 
March 18th in that year, on the twofold ground that Epiphanits 
attests that there was at one time an alternative reading © 
March 25th, and that March 18th is, as he thinks, astronomical) 








1 This evidence should strengthen out that the Jewish day begins at 50 
the case for the date, as stated by set, the Egyptian at abont 3 a.m. 
J. B. McClellan New Testament vol. 1. — ? So Tertullian, Hippolytus, ibe 
pp. 478—494. rian Chronicle (354 a.p.). 


? Tt must be borne in mind through- 
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correct’, But there can be no doubt that this also is only a 
calculation, not a tradition—a calculation which probably owes 
its wide vogue to Hippolytus*, Were it well founded, it would 
be surprising that the Alexandrian scholars had not sug- 
gested it. But besides this there is some indication that there 
was an older calculation still of March 21st or 22nd as the 
Crucifixion date. 

I have myself found how difficult it is to arrive at a 
position from which one can judge the correctness of a writer’s 
deductions from his authorities, when he merely gives a 
reference to them, or quotes a few words, so that I prefer 
to quote in full all that is relevant in the authorities, 

Epiphanius writes Aaeres.* 50 (quartodecimans) num, 1 :— 
"Erepoo S€...dm0 tov axtwv d70ev TiAarov avyoda: tip axpi- 
Beiay evpnxévar, ev ols éudéperar TH Wpd oKTeO Kadavddy 
‘AmpiXjiov Tov LwrHpa rerovOévat...étt 5é etpowev avtiypada 
€x tév Ilitarov év ols onuaives mpd Sexatrevte* Kadavdov 
“AmpirAlov to tados yeyevncbat 

But it is to be noticed that in a MS. at Giessen published® 
in Schmidt’s bibliotheca critica et exegetica Novi Test. I 1 
p. 508 syq. we have:—Factum est in nonodecimo tyberii 
caesaris imperatoris romanorum et herodis fill herodis im- 
peratoris galilee, anno nono decimo principatus eius vil Kal. 
April. quod est Xxv die marcii, consulibus basso et tarquilio, 


1 See p, 241, where it may be added 
that the full moon was on 18 March 
195 1’ (=21" 21’ at Jerusalem). Cf. 
also p. 250. 

2 See W. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, art. Hippolytus 
by Prof. G. Salmon, vol. um. p. 92, 
col. 2, 

§ Quoted by Tischendorf Evangelia 
Apocrypha 1876, p. Lxv. 

4 It was a Western rule that if the 
full moon fell on Saturday, Easter 
Sunday should be the next day week. 
Cf. Prof. G. Salmon in Smith's Dict. of 
Christian Biography, art. Hippolytus. 
Of, also p. 250 however. In this I 
should be inclined to find an explana- 


tion of 27 March being made Easter 
Sunday, and then by inference 25 
March Good Friday. But see C, H. 
Turner Studia Bibl, vol. cit. p. 134, 
In such recklessness of revising dates 
as these later ecclesiastics seem to 
have possessed, it may be asked 
whether both this Crucifixion date 25 
March and that for Christmas 24 
December do not come from a confu- 
sion of Kalends with Ides: this being 
truly vi Id. Apriles=April 6th, 
Maundy Thursday, a.p. 30, and that 
vut Id. Jan.=Jan. 6th, the Baptism. 

5 Quoted by Tischendorf, op. eit. p. 
LXXV. 
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anno quarto ducentesima secunda olimpiade sub principibus 
sacerdotum iudeorum ioseph et anne et caiphe, quarta die post 
crucem et passionem domini hystoriatus est nichodemus.... 

- Are we to suppose that this springs from the erroneous 
calculation 21! March, A.D. 26, in which case Clement must 
after all use the Alexandrian notation and the date will be 
valueless? or from a later misunderstanding of Pharmuthi 25, 
when the Alexandrine calendar had become regnant? Or is it 
the counterpart of that calculation which gives 25 March for 
the Crucifixion because that is supposed to be the day of 
the equinox? It seems best to reckon inclusively, so that 
22 March is here again the date of the Crucifixion. 

It should be noted that apart from differences in the state- 
ment of the year of the Crucifixion due to varying calculations, 
there may not improbably be some difference due to various 
dating of the beginning of Tiberius’ reign. Thus if Clement 
is using Alexandrian notation, and therefore means March 
A.D, 26 to be in the 16th year of Tiberius, his text may 
be sound when he gives Tiberius 26 years’ sovereignty*. And 
we find 

Origen and giving Tiberius’ 15th year for the 
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Tertullian’ adv. Jud. 8 Crucifixion, 

Orosius the 17th. 

Hippolytus‘, 4th Book on Daniel, p. 19, |. 2, the 18th. 
Eusebius (perhaps to get in Phlegon’s eclipse), the 19th. 
Orosius preferring the 20th. 


§ 2. Christmas, April 14th or 15th Bc. 5. 


Again we find Clement’s specialists pronouncing in favour 
of Pachon® 25th as the date of the Nativity; and some—of the 


1 Lactantins gives 23 March. Is 
this the Easter Sunday, two days 
later? or a supposed Good Friday 
before a supposed Faster on 25 
March? 

* So he seems to give Galba’s reign 
as beginning before Nero’s ends. 


5 But Tertullian makes this 29 4.p, 
* Hippolytus makes this 29 a.p., 
giving as consuls Rufus and Rubellius. 
5 H. Browne, p. 334, writes: ‘These 
dates I am unable to explain,’ but he 
also rightly saw that they were dates 
of the vague year. He interprets ro 
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Basileideans apparently—giving Pharmuthi 24 or 25. It is 
possible that, as with the date of the Crucifixion, so here 
we have two calculations backwards of a Jewish date, with 
consequent uncertainty whether there was an intercalated 
Ve-adar or not. But if we are to take them as bona jide dates, 
it is interesting to find that if the Nativity were 24 Pharmuthi, 
5—1 B.c., this would be 25 Pachon, 120—124. This re- 
semblance to the result we attain from the Crucifixion dates 
is the more striking, that it is not associated with a fixed 
interval between the two sets of dates we thus reconcile: in 
the one case 31 days intervene, in the case of the Crucifixion- 
dates, 24 days. As will be seen below, this coincidence, what- 
ever its value by itself, is immeasurably strengthened by what 
we find in Epiphanius, who again gives a new date, but a 
date that can find its origin in Pharmuthi 24 = 14 April, 


B.C. 5—l. 


It now only remains to see if with the knowledge of the 
day and month of Birth and Passover, we can determine the 
year, and so test our conclusions by the Canonical Gospels. 

We have seen that the Birth-date will reconcile with 
an alternative date in Basileides’ time, if the year is about 
5 B.C. But further, even if the Passion were in 27', the 
Baptism must be in December 25 A.D. at least, and as we 
cannot go further back without contradicting 5. Luke’, we may 


Gydow Kal elxoorg éret as the 28th year 
of the Alexandrians, but why not of 
Augustus’ reign? 

1 The Alexandrine interpretation 
which would bring it to 26 a.n. will 
not help us, because then the Birth- 
date would presumably be Alexandrine 
too (April 19) and be unchanging. 
Even with 9 Pharmuthi 26 a.pv. the 
Baptism must be in Dee. 25 a.p, 

* St Luke iii, 1 writes é& fre de 
wevrexaekarw Tis iryenovlas TiPepiou 
Kaloapos, yyeuovetorros Ilovriov IMe\a- 
row 77s Iovdalas. With this compare 
Josephus Antigui. xviii. 2 § 2 (§ 31 p. 
141, vol. 4, Naber) diadéyerar 62 Kai 
Tolrov “Apvvios ‘Poihos, é¢’ of Sn Kal 


rexevra Kaiocap, devrepos wev “Pwyalow 
avroxparwp yevduevos, émrd dé kal mevri- 
KovTa THs apxys Eryn, mpos ols pywes 2F 
nuépaw dvoiv mieloves (rodrov 3’ abrw 
Tol xpévou terraperxaliex’ Eryn curijpier 


“Avrawios), Suwoas éry érra cal é8dop7}- 


Kovra..,...kal meurrds vm’ abrod (se. 
Tiberius) rapyy "Tovdalors &rapyos...... 
Ovaréptos paros....,.«al Tparos wév...... 
els "Pwuny éravaxwpet evdex’ ern dia- 
tplwas év ‘Iovdala, Ilévrios dé IliAairos 
duddoxos airy jer (cf. Jewish War 
ii. 9 § 1=Naber § 168, vol. 5), and 
xvill. 4 § 2 (§ 89, p. 152, vol. 4, Naber) 
IlcAdros déx’ Ereow dtarplyas él "Iov- 
Galas els 'Pwyny relyero......rple 3" 9 
TH Pouy wpocoxety abriv, POaver TeBé- 
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accept that date or the same month in 26, 27, 28 or even 
perhaps 29 as correct. The Birth will then be not earlier than 
December, 6 B.C, if at the Baptism our Lord was exactly 
30 years of age. It would be possible of course to place the 
date at April, 4, 3, or 2 B.c., but there is a reason for making it 
5 or 1 B.c. We can then explain the alternative Pharmuthi 24, 
as due to the year being a leap year. To determine our choice 
between 5 and 1 B.c, we have on the one hand the statements 
of the Canonical Gospels that Herod was alive, on the other, 
the temptation to bring our date for Basileides to what we 
have determined from the Passion-dates: to satisfy 5 B.C. | 
Basileides’ date would be 120—124 A.pD., to satisfy 1 B.c. and_y 
the Passion-date, 124—128 a.p." 

We come now to the statement of the length of timex 
between the Nativity and the death of Commodus, 1947 1" 13== 
Disregarding the years*—for we can easily see how Clemerm, 
arrives at the years, by deduction from 5S. Luke ii, 23, nes, 
from knowledge or tradition—we arrive at November 18 as thy, 
date of the Nativity. Can this be reconciled in any way with 
the dates given by Clement in the rest of the passage? N ot 
certainly, if we reckon as has commonly been done—but let i¢ 
be converted into the Egyptian year, then November 17 = 
Tubi 15 from 188—192". Commodus died December 31st 192. 
pws meracras. § 3 (§ 90, Naber) OfcréA- modus’ death), and—to correct his 
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hKeos OG els THe ‘Lovdalay aqguxdwevor emi 
‘Teporo\tiuew dvqe, cal (qv yap adrots 
€opry, maocxa 6é¢ kaNetrat).... 

1 H. Browne loc. cit. gives a most 
ingenious explanation of the origin of 
the diverse datings of the Baptism. 
If (as he shews and as will appear 
from this paper to have been the case) 
the Baptism and Nativity were con- 
fused (supposed to be the same day, as 
Clement indeed is contemptuously 
willing to assume them), 11 Tubi is 
the fixed Alexandrine dating of vague 
Tubi 16 in p.c, 2 (he has taken the 
liberty of thinking to argue as if he 
had this not Tubi 15 because he wanted 
to harmonize the date with the in- 
terval given, 194” 1™ 18°, till Com- 


figures—11 Tubi is the fixed date 
answering to vague Tubi 16 in the 
four years from August 9 3.0. to 
August 5 3.c. If then we use this test 
to discover the year of the Nativity 
we arrive at April 5 5.c. as alone the 
possible true Nativity-date, and regard 
either Tubi 11 (or Tubi 15 just po® 
sibly) as a date arisen among those 
who gave an exact 30 years from the 
Nativity to the Baptism (ef. p. 2%, 
note 2). | 

4 If the dates which I have tried 
establish are correct, either Clement is 
in error, or for 5° =4 we should read 
s"=6, 

3 For the apparent variation of one 
day, we must remember that the 
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But Tubi 15 is given by Clement himself as the day of the 
Baptism, and we can see that the two feasts are constantly 


confused}, 


§ 3. The Baptism, December 29, A.D. 25 or 26%. 


Turn we now to the dates of the Baptism, Tubi 15 (or 11). 
In A.D. 25, 26, or 27, these dates are equal to December 29 
(or 25). As I have tried to demonstrate, these dates harmonize 
with Clement's reckoning of the interval between the Nativity 
and Commodus’ death—if we suppose the usual confusion 
between the Nativity-feast and the Baptism. But there is 
further evidence. Were both these dates in Tubi to be inter- 
preted as dates of the Alexandrine calendar—as has hitherto 
been done—so that their lineal representatives are an otherwise 
unknown January 10 and Tubi 11 (i.e. Jan. 6) of the Apostolic 
Constitutions and other later authorities, who give it for the 
date of the Nativity, we might be puzzled to explain how 
Epiphanius’ statements could also be descended from such an 
original. He tells us that the Baptism was «ar’ Aiyumrious 
"AOdp S@dexarty mpo && ciddv NoewSpior, and the Nativity* 
mpo oxT@ eidav ‘lavovapiwv cat Avyurtious Tui évdexarn. 
But if the original date of the Nativity was as I have suggested 
24 Pharmuthi, -p.c. 5, ie. April 14th, this would become 
January 6 (Tubi 11 of Alexandrians) in the years 388—392, 


Egyptian day continues into the fol- 
lowing English and Roman day; 
whereas the Alexandrine notation ap- 
parently is content to give the equiva- 
lent for the following day, and includes 
the preceding midnight. Cf. C. H. 
Turner in Studia Biblica, Oxon. vol. 
tm. p. 142 and infra p. 251. 

1H. Browne, loc. cit. p. 329, gives 
substantially the same interpretation. 

2 8. Luke iii. 23 says the Baptism 
was in Tiberius’ 15th year. This is 
generally supposed to mean a.p, March 
26 to Feb. 27 (J. B. M°Clellan, op. cit. 
pp. 402—406), but Ramsay, Was Christ 
&ec. p. 221, gives reason for supposing 


the 15th year to begin 25 a.v., either 
Jan. lst, September 23rd or April 18th. 
Thus we may for the present accept 29 
December in 25 or 26 a.v. as the date 
of the Baptism, until further evidence 
comes to light. H. Browne naturally 
makes rg wevrexadexarw rec begin 
August a.p. 28. But he has made a 
miscalculation when he gives (besides 
his explanation referred to p. 248, 
note 1) 11 Tubi vague = 25 De. 
cember a.p. 28. It has this value 
in the four years August 24 to 28 
August. 

8 Epiphanius says also wéurry ‘Iav- 
ovaplov éomépa els Exryy émipwdonovea. 
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and Epiphanius’ date is given as circ. 375". But what of the 
November date for the Baptism? I feel no certainty here, 
but suggest with doubt that just as Tubi 15 had in Clement's 
day rolled round from December 29 to November 18, so by 
Hippolytus’ date it had become November 8 (A.D. 232), and— 
being no longer observed* in practice—was reproduced from 
Hippolytus by Epiphanius*. 
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§ 4. Later Evidence. 


To take a final test from the Fathers, The Apostolic 
Constitutions give the Nativity as Choiak 28, po o«rm Kandav- 
dav “lavovapiov; the Baptism as Tubi 11; the Passion 
Phamenoth 29. Again we see reason here to reject the current 
method of interpreting Clement's dates: for if he used the 
Alexandrian calendar, why should the Nativity become 
Choiak 28—especially when Epiphanius, who does use that 
calendar, gives 12 Athyr for the Baptism, 11 Tubi for the 
Nativity ? 

We may notice the following points :— 

(i) The Passion-date varying from year to year, the original 
date as determined by the scholars, either from astronomical 
calculations or an Easter Cycle, is repeated (even if the calendar 
is changed), for it is not required for liturgical observance. 
Perhaps this may explain the date March 25 for the Passion— 
it is Phamenoth 29, mistakenly supposed to be a date mm the 
Alexandrian calendar; but it is more probably an indica- 
tion of the widespread influence upon the East of Hippolytus’ 


calculations‘. 


1 But see also p, 248, note 1. November in 216—20 a.p. That he 


* As will be seen below p. 251 the 
Baptism date of later ages was not a 
descendant of this primitive tradition 
or calculation, but a confusion with 
the Nativity. 

3 Cf. below for Hippolytus’' influence 
in the East, and see Prof. G. Salmon, 
art. Hippolytus in Dict. of Christ. 
Biography. If Hippolytus dated the 
Baptism Tubi 11, this would be 8 


did take this alternative is perhaps 
supported by the practice of the 
Romans later; cf. p. 251. 

‘It is true Mr Turner (Dict. of 
Bible, p. 415, col. 1) argues that as 
[Tertullian] adv. Jud. 8 and Hippo- 
lytus Comm. in Dan. give this date, it 
cannot be derived from Hippolytus’ 
Paschal Cycle. But it is obvious that 
the calculation would not be made in 
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(11) Other dates, as Christmas and the Baptism, which 
would not vary from year to year, would when once calculated 
be continued in the Egyptian Church on the same day in their 
calendar. Thus in Epiphanius’ day the Nativity had come to 
be observed on the Roman January 6th (the Baptism date 
which was the original Tubi 15 should have been in August, 
but I suppose its observance to have died out). The Romans 
however had taken over the alternative Baptism-day—Tubi 11 = 
December 25, and, by the same confusion as we see in Clement, 
observed it as the Birthday of the Lord. A conflict followed ; 
and the matter was compromised! by adopting the Roman 
Birth-date, and taking the Eastern date for an Epiphany 
date—the change being probably helped in the East by the 
fact that this was Tubi 11 in the now accepted Alexandrine or 
Augustan calendar, 


8 5. The Gospels. 


Do these dates satisfy all the facts? They satisfy 8. Luke 
if we accept Ramsay's conclusion? that Tiberius’ 15th year 


221 «.p., first, and perhaps not first by 
Hippolytus. 

1 §. Chrysostom’s remarks (Hom. in 
Diem Natalem ii. Col. 351 quoted by 
M°Clellan op. cit. p. 407/8) of a.p. 386 
shew that December 25 had not then 
been adopted ten years in the Hast. 
The rest of his statement—that the 
Romans had verified the date in their 
archives—may be put down as a 
preacher’s rhetoric, 

* Since the consensus of workers is 
what establishes a theory, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that the 
recovery of evidence carrying back the 
Provincial Census led me also imme- 
diately to work back to an early date 
for the Nativity—I placed it between 
9 and 5 z.c. from the Clementine 
dates and the Census calculation. A 
friend who saw my work then brought 
Ramsay's book to my notice. I suppose 


this first—preliminary—census to have 
taken longer than subsequent ones to 
carry out: so that not before the spring 
of 5 .c. did Joseph and Mary need to 
go up to Bethlehem. As Saturninus 
was in Syria from the summer of 9 or 
8 till the summer of 7 n.c. when Varus 
succeeded him to remain till 4 B.c. 
summer, that will explain Tertullian’s 
remark (Adv. Mare. iv. 19). 

It is to be noticed that this remark 
of Tertullian seems to leave us with 
but two hypotheses possible: either 
that 8. Luke’s text as we have it is 
here subsequent to or unknown to 
Tertullian—an unlikely hypothesis 
considering what we know of Marcion 
against whom he is here writing—or 
Tertullian did not understand 8. Luke 
to mean what moderns do. (But see 
Ramsay, p. 244.) Is it permissible to 
read attri) 7) droypag, or to interpret 
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runs from some time in 25 to December 25 or even into 26°, 
They satisfy Clement in every respect but one—that he reckons 
42 years from the Crucifixion to the Fall of Jerusalem: but as 
28 A.D. would be quite incorrigible as a date for the Passion, 
when we tried to adapt it to his dates for the Passover, we 
need not be careful in the matter, and especially as he so 
evidently sets himself to make the years of the Lord’s life 
chime with his mistaken recollections of S. Luke. 

As to all the other datings given in the Fathers, it is 
tolerably evident that they are not independent evidence, but 
mere varieties of expression for certain dates determined by 
calculation’, not preserved by tradition: and therefore there 
can be little doubt that the dates of the Church of Egypt, 
the home of sound astronomy and the centre of learning, are to 
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be preferred. 


the present text thus:—" This census 
for which Augustus thus sent out 
orders and Herod made preparations 
was however only carried out when 
Quirinius was proconsul of Syria, and 
it was the first ever held in Judaea’’? 

We thus get time for the orderly 
Purification in the Temple, Visit of 
the Magi, Sojourn in Egypt—all before 
Herod's death in April 4 B.c. (ef. 8. 
Luke i. 5, 8. Matthew ii. 1), 

1 Hameay, Was Christ de. p. 221. 

2 Thus Hippolytus in the confidence 
of his Cyele fixed upon 25 March a.p. 
29. See p. 244. At the same time it is 
but right to say that H. Browne, loc. 
cit, pp. 384—5, argues that the Bap- 
tism-dates are derived from two Cruci- 
fixion-dates by subtracting 624 weeks 
of days, or 62 weeks, on the strength 


T. NICKLIN. 


of Daniel ix. 25. This, as he very 
truly remarks, was quite in the spirit 
of the age, and he refers to the discus- 
sion in Clement himself in this very 
passage of Daniel’s prophetic periods. 
But since this paper was written, I 
had occasion to refer to Godet’s com- 
mentary on 8. John, and a remark of 
his to the effect that 5. John i. 19— 
li. 11 gives the narrative of a week, 
led me to observe that combining this 
Gospel with the Synoptists we get 
proof that the Baptism was at any 
rate about the end of December. For 
after the Baptism there are (i) at least 
40 days, 8. Mark i. 13; (ii) seven 
days, 8. John i. 29, 35, 40, 43: ii. 
1; (iii) od rodNds Huépas, 1.125 before 
(iv) the Passover was nigh at hand, 
ii. 13. 


EMENDATIONS OF VALERIUS FLACCUS' 


KE 399 sq. uacua nam lapsus ab arbore paruum 
ter quater ardenti tergo circumuenit angus. 


"That uacua is corrupt is a matter of general agreement. But 
neither uasta Schenkl, nor patula Heinsius, nor wacnwm Damsté, 
ean claim even prima facie plausibility; cvrva would be near 
to the tradition and would give sense, The serpent’s weight 
bowed the tree as Ovid says of the one that Agenor killed, 
‘pondere serpentis curuata est arbor, Met. 3. 93; cf. ‘curua— 
arbore, of a tree loaded with fruit, ib. 5. 536. 


11142 icta genas. 


This is a very strange expression and not sufficiently supported 
by Virgil’s ‘tunsae pectora palmis,’ I conjecture sczssa genas. 
See below on m1 134. 


Tit 133 sqq. 
tollitur hine totusque ruit Tirynthius areu 
pectore, certa regens aduersa spicula flamma, 
per piceos accensa globos; et pectus harundo 
per medium contenta fugit: ruit ille comanti 
ore facem supra maiorque apparuit ignis, 


Phlegyas is waving a torch in the dark, ‘arduus et late fumanti 
pnube coruscus, and is shot through the breast by Hercules, 
falling with his beard on the torch’s flame, which flares up again. 
The intervening incidents are obscure as the text 1s corrupt. 
totus has already been attacked by Baehrens, whose ¢ento is 

1 Most of the following suggestions of Valerius Flaccus in the Corpus 


have been communicated to Prof. Foetarum Latinorum. 
Bury for his recently published text 
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accepted by Langen, who adds ‘frustra Loehbach coll. vir 600 
totusque servare conatur.’ How justly, may be seen from the 
words of the citation: ‘inuadit totusque incumbit Iason | desuper 
atque suis defectum fatibus urguet.’ Jason is there mastering a 
bull: Hercules is here launching an arrow. But rwit, as it 
stands, is not less absurd; what marksman that ever lived 
‘rushed’ or ‘plunged’ while he was shooting? Nor pectore: 
which is said to mean that, as the hand was drawn with the 
cord to the breast, the breast guided the aim; and this,although 
it is obvious that what Valerius represents as ‘guiding the aim’ 
is the illumination of the ‘aduersa flamma,’ as I have indicated 
by my punctuation. Where everything is so perverse, we can 
hardly speak of a crowning absurdity: otherwise we might 
well so describe the current interpretation of aecensa, * haec 
spicula cum per ipsam flammam accendebantur.’ That is, the 
arrow which killed Phlegyas caught fire (from the torch-flame 
which he held conveniently on a level with the centre of 
his chest) in the fraction of a second which elapsed before it 
lodged in his heart, and this by passing through piceos 
globos or clouds of smoke! The fact is that accensus, like 
the English ‘lighted,’ has two different senses, and the inter- 
preters have pitched on the wrong one. The right sense is that 
of vill 115 ‘nubibus accensis similem'= Ap. Rh. Iv 126 and vy 
369 ‘saeuo cum nox accenditur auro’; cf. Sil. 3.671, 11.515. per 
piceos—globos are then the black surroundings from which some 
‘lighted,’ 1.e. illuminated, object stands out. It was necessary 
for Hercules’ aim that there should be a mark of this kind: he 
would have been a foolish archer to shoot at a torch-flame. Can 
we discover what it was? It crossed the straight line to the 
breast: for through this sped the death-shaft, and it was named 
in a neuter plural, Only two words can be thought to 
satisfy these conditions: cingula, compare 1, 141 ‘ aspera uictor | 
cingula sublustri wibrantia detrahit umbra,’ and baltea, which 
is to be preferred because of the vicinity of cingula. baltea 
then it is probable was in the passage as Silius penned it. 

I now return to the first verse, ‘tollitur hine totusque, 
Baehrens proposed tento, which is possible, as it is right in 
sense. But hinc is not wanted (cf. vit 328), and infra 590 sq. 


ee 
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‘Tirynthius—intento decurrit montibus arcu’ certainly favours 
the supposition that here too he wrote zvrzv7o. The not 
uncommon passage of a in MSS. to hine I have illustrated 
elsewhere, on Manilius v 135 (Silua Maniliana, p. 45). 

Let us now see if we can restore its sense and approxi- 
mately its form to the passage. There are two possibilities. 
The description may be entire. If so, rwit will have ousted 
PETIT and would then have come from 136, and pectore will 
have displaced baltea. The latter might naturally be thought 
a violent change. But it must be remembered that the 
beginnings of other lines in the archetype of our MSS. appear 
to have suffered injury and to have been patched up by unknown 
hands with very indifferent success. Thus 1 139 ‘Velleri- 
bus,’ the MSS. ‘ Litoribus, vit 163 ‘Tempora’ the MSS., which 
is undoubtedly corrupt, but for the reason I have indicated of 
uncertain origin. ib. 360 ‘Nabat’ Heinsius, ‘Ibat’ the MSS. 
This is my justification for proposing (Journal of Philology 
XXII, p. 312) ‘Ilbus’ for ‘Frigidus’ in vi 259; the first two 
letters were illegible and -cbus looked like the adjectival ending 
-idus (cf. ‘imbridus’ for ‘imbribus’ at v. 176), and for suggesting 
that in 11 142 the strange ‘icta genas’ may have come from 
cija or iffa, i.e. ‘scissa genas.’ But there is another possi- 
bility. A line may have been lost, as lines have been lost 
elsewhere in Valerius Flaccus, and in that case rwit may be 
retained (cf. ‘decurrit’ already quoted from 591), as petit may 
have had a place in the lost verse. The passage then may 
have run 

tollitur INTENTOque ruit Tirynthius arcu 

in latoque petit fulgentia baltea bullis 
pectore, certa regens aduersa spicula flamma, 
per piceos accensa globos. 


My suggestion for the form of the lost line is based on Virgil 
Aen. 12. 942 sq. ‘infelix umero cum apparuit alto | balteus et 
notis fulserunt cingula bullis” Varro L. L. 5.116 derives ‘bal- 
teum ’ from ‘ bullatum,’ 
it 167 sqq. 
leuis ante pedes subsederat Admon : 





een | 
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occupat os barbamque uiri clauamque superne 

intonat ‘occumbes’ et ‘nunc’ ait ‘Herculis armis, 

donum ingens semperque tuis mirabile fatis.’ 170 
Mr Summers (A Study etc., p. 73) is clearly right in reading 
occumbes for the occwmbens of V: but his and the vulgate 
punctuation must be corrected as above. ‘donum ingens’ &c. 
is an acc, in apposition to the idea of ocewmbes; Admon’s death 
by the hand of Hercules is a great privilege. twis fatis, if 
genuine, must be dative, ‘to your spirit,’ a use of fata which is 
found in Mela (chor, 2.2), But it would make the sequel far 
more effective if Valerius wrote Sa #OL/s ‘ your contemporaries.’ 
For it was this boast of Hercules which revealed the hideous 
truth to Admon’s fellow-shades, ‘ horruit ille cadens, nomenque 
agnovit amicum, | primus et ignaris dirum scelus attulit wmbris. 


Ill 227 sq. 
ast illum fluuiis et nocte remensa 
Eumenidum canis et sparsae iuba reppulit hydrae. 


For remensa Madvig corrected remersat, a verb not found 
elsewhere. The sense is right: but it would be better to 
read remersii, 1c. REMERSVM, the participle of remergo, which is 
used by St Augustine. ‘Eumenidum canis’ and ‘sparsae iuba 
hydrae’ refer to the same monster, the hell-hound Cerberus 
with his ruff or mane of a hundred snaky heads. This use of 
the ‘timeless’ participle = ‘reppulit remersitque’ is character- 
istic of the poets. 


Il 556 sqq. 
utque artus et concita pectora sudor 

diluerat, gratos auidus procumbit ad amnes. 

stagna uaga sic luce micant ubi Cynthia caelo 

prospicit aut medii transit rota candida Phoebi: 

tale iubar diffundit aquis: nil umbra comaeque 560 
turbanitque sonus surgentis ad oscula Nymphae. 

illa auidas iniecta manus heu sera cientem 

auxilia et magni referentem nomen amici 

detrahit: adiutae prono nam pondere uires, 


The subject is the rape of Hylas by the nymph Dryope, ‘saeuae 
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monitu Junonis’ (Iv 27). Juno had decoyed Hylas away from 
Hercules by means of a stag which had stirred his youthful 
ardour for the chase, led him ‘ad nitidi spiracula fontis’ and then 
vanished, ‘intactas leuis ipse superfugit undas’ (554). When 
his quarry disappeared, the boy, hot from its pursuit, threw 
himself down to quench his thirst at the spring. The light 
(such is the general sense of the next three lines) was playing 
on its surface, and this prevented him from seeing the nymph as 
she rose from below. Was this light natural or supernatural ? 
* Natural’ say the editors with the MS.: it was the light of the 
boy’s beauty (Hylas is to be supplied) diffused in the water : 
and an epigram of Agathias (Anth, Pal. 11. 64) on a girl called 
Rhodanthe looking into a wine vat, wappapvyh KadAovs vaya 
cxaTnyXaccev, is quoted for this view, But we must be allowed 
to doubt. First, the parallel is defective in an important 
respect: papuapvyj and iubar, catnyAaice and dijffundit cor- 
respond, but there is nothing to answer to «aAdovs. Secondly, 
we find the light here dwelt on with an insistence which is 
strange if the main point of the comparison is the beauty, 
however dazzling, of Hylas. sic luce micant—rota candida 
Phoebi. It therefore appears to me not improbable that 
Valerius wrote DEA FVNDIT, the dea being Juno who completed 
her work by shedding on the fountain, which was apparently in 
a dark pine wood (cf. ‘iuga pimea’ 521, ‘ piceae—opacae’ 533, 
‘frondosa per auia’ 545), a supernatural light’. I do not know 
if the use of fundit will be questioned: it is far less surprising 
than that of fusus in Prop. 2. 16. 24 ‘candida tam foedo 
bracchia fusa uiro. There is a similar corruption of a prepo- 
sition in Juvenal 6. 172 ‘et tu, dea, pone sagittas,’ depone the 
MSS., corr. Graevius. 
Ill 645 sqq. 
rursum instimulat ducitque fauentes 
magnanimus Calydone satus. 

Telamon has been appealing to the Argonauts to wait for their 
lost Hercules, urging ‘non alium contra Alciden, non pectora 

1 As Heinsius conjectured ceu for sic, it may be as well to point out that 
sic picks up the nitidi in 553. 
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tanta | posse dari’; and Meleager leads the opposition’. It is 
hardly credible that Valerius, who was immediately going to 
. Speak of him in some such language as this, ‘ potioribus ille | 
deteriora fouens semperque inuersa tueri | durus et haud ullis 
umquam superabilis aequis | rectorumue memor, should first 
confer upon him the epithet of magnanimus. Add the obscurity 
and inconcinnity of fauentes. The change of a single letter will 
set all right, ducttque fauentes | magnanimis. The Argonauts 
are taking the side of the absent hero, when Meleager turns 
them again. The plural is indefinite and therefore here more 
effective than the singular, 


lit 690 sqq. 
Talibus Oenides: urget simul incita dictis 
heroum manus. ante omnes Argoa iubebat 
uincla rapi Calais. 


The effect of Meleager’s oration is here described: but half the 
force of the description has been lost through a wrong division 
of words. Read 


Talibus OenidAE surgit simul incita dictis 
heroum manus. 


The whole audience rises at once to its feet. 


IV 214 sq. 
iampridem caestus resides et frigida raris 
dentibus aret humus. 


The second half of this sentence can I suppose just be construed 
‘the ground is cold and dry because few <bloody> teeth are 
scattered over it.’ But clear or elegant it is not. Lis a letter 
frequently omitted in V: see Iv 529, 531, v1 479, and B and R 
are easily confused. So I would suggest aZset. There is a 
similar turn in 111 166 sq. ‘sparsusque cerebro | albet ager.’ 


1 There appears to be no doubtthat 1484 ‘at tibicollectas soluit iam fibula 


Calydone satus and Oenides (inf, 690) 
mean Meleager, and not Tydeus. 
Not only is the name of Meleager the 
first to occur to the mind; but we 
have already had a significant hint 
that he posed as another Hercules 


uestes | ostenditque umeros fortes’ 


(cf. pectora tanta supra) ‘ spatiumque 
superbi | pectoris Herculeits aequum, 


Meleagre, lavertis.’ For the character | 


of Meleager Langen refers to Preller, 
Gr, Myth. m* 304 sqq. 
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IV 348 sqq. 

tum pius Oeagri claro de sanguine uates 

admonitus genetrice refert casusque locorum 

Inachidosque uias ete. 
This is now the vulgate though it comes from Peerlkamp. But 
it is apparently solecistic. For the abl. can only be used with 
the passive when either the person 1s regarded as an instrument, 
e.g. Cicero pro Milone 20 ‘uxore paene constrictus, or, as in 
‘coniuge deseror’ Ovid Her. 12. 161, it is helped out by an 
idea of removal. Neither is the case here; and V has admontta. 
Read admonita<a>. 


IV 438 sqq. 
nouimus et diuis geniti quibus et uwia iussos 
quae ferat ac uestri rebar sic tempora cursus 
proxima quaeque legens, quantum Vulcania Lemnos 
traxerit, infelix tulerit quae Cyzicus arma. 


More than one scholar has condemned rebar sic: but neither 
Baehrens’s reputaui nor Koestlin’s quaerebam or respext have the 
least probability. Read szvraBpAr, which was broken (with 
slight corruptions) into sic rebar, the fragments being after- 
wards transposed. sectabar is used, like sequebar, in the sense 
of following a course with the mind’s eye, and accordingly it 
can be followed by dependent clauses. 


v. 185 sqq. . 
tumulumque uirentia supra 
flumina cognati medio uidet agmina Phrixi 
quem comes infelix paruo de marmore iuxta 
stat soror. 


-paruo is generally condemned, and Pario, pawido and other 
suggestions have been made, but nothing that touches the 
real difficulty. It is clear that there were two statues; but that 
of Phrixus is not mentioned, though his tomb is in ‘tumulum 
Phrixi.. There must at least be a hint of it in the context, and 
accordingly I would propose PAR/TER de marmore, i.e. a statue 
of Helle in marble like that of her brother. parili might also 
be suggested if a parallel for this use of it could be furnished. 


17—2 
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V 223 sqq. 
ante dolos ante infidi tamen exsequar astus 
Soligenae meriti falli meritique relinqui; 
inde canens, Scythica senior iam Solis vT urbe 
fata laborati Phrixus compleuerat aeui. 


So should these lines (in which V has in for ut) be read and 
punctuated. inde gives the point of time from which the 
narrative is to start, as in Greek -@ev; cf. Hom. Od. 1. 10 trav 
apobev ye, Gea, Oiryatep Aros, ete kai jyiv. Theocr. 2. 63 
moQev tov “Epwra Saxpiom; Mr Bury, accepting my view, 
reads cum for iam; but we want tam, and wé is more like 
poetical idiom ; ef. Hor. carm., 4. 4. 42, epod. 7. 19. 


V 238 sqq. 
praeterea infernae quae nunc sacrata Dianae 
fert castos Medea choros, quaecumque procorum 
pacta petat, maneat regnis ne uirgo paternis. 
More than one passable conjecture has been made in the last 
two lines, e.g. Burmann’s quicumque, Heinsius’s new. But none 
is quite satisfactory. Read petas. ‘Beat up a suitor for your 
daughter; any one will do: but—get her off your hands.’ 
vi 31 tune gens quaeque suis commisit proelia telis. 
V has tune et; gens is from Meyncke and unquestionably right. 
But 7V is required by euphony and no less by palaeography, 
TVG having been mistaken for TVC. 
VI 123 sq. 
namque ubi iam uiresque aliae notusque refutat 
arcus et inceptus iam lancea temnit erilis. 
Prof, Ellis, Classical Renew, 1900, p. 156, rightly questions 
Langen’s recusat. But his defence of refutat appears inadequate ; 
and renutat, Lambinus’s correction of refuéat in Luer. 3. 350, is 
out of place here. I conjecture rzesv~ra7; the bow leaps back 
when the old man tries to draw it. For the loss of 7 compare 
note on IV 215 supra. 
Vi 307 sqq. 
contra sic uictor adacto 
ense refert: ‘genitor, turpi durare senecta 
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quem mihi reris adhuc, ipse hac occumbere dextra 
maluit atque ultro segnes abrumpere metas.’ 


No intelligible sense can be extracted from metas. Langen 
read telas ‘web. But the metaphor of ‘spinning’ not ‘ weav- 
ing’ is required in this connexion. I conjecture that metas 
has come from weTVS. So rare a word—it is not found 
again till Martianus Capella (2. 114)—would be very likely to 
be corrupted. I take this opportunity of observing that in 
|. 306 the emendation of Koestlin ‘et st tibi natus, parce meo,’ 
adopted by Langen, for the MS. ‘et sicubi, nato parce meo’ is 
quite mistaken and indeed imports incoherence into the whole 
passage. It is clear that Aquites is praying for his own life 
and the words mean ‘have pity on the feelings of my son,’ 
The text of the whole passage is the feelings of the son to the 
father that are in question. Aquites urges the outrage which 
his murder would do to his son’s feelings. His enemy retorts 
that if his son had had a proper filial feeling, he would have 
killed his father long ago. 


VI 343 sq. 
ac simul Oenides pariterque Menoetius et qui 
Bebrycio propius remeauit ab hospite uictor. 


For V’s propius the Bologna edition gives pollu«, Baehrens 
nuper, Langen sospes, no one of which is either vigorous or 
palaeographically probable. propius seems to have arisen from 
a misunderstanding of an abbreviation of PRIVS. 


vi 410 sqq. 
non tam foeda uirum Laurentibus agmina terris 
' eliecere Noti, Libyco nec talis imago 
litore cum fractas inuoluunt aequora puppes. 
inuoluunt, ‘swallow up,’ plainly cannot stand, as the scene is 
that of shipwrecks on the shore; ADuoluunt is required. The 
two prepositions are often confused. 
Vi 696 sqq. 
ipse pharetratis residens ad frena tapetis 
nune lenis infesto procurrit in agmina curru, 
nunc fuga conuersas spargit mentita sagittas. 
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at uiridem gemmis et Eoae stamine siluae 

subligat extrema patrium ceruice tiaran, 700 
insignis manicis, insignis acinace dextro; 

improba barbaricae procurrunt tegmina plantae. 

nec latuere diu saeuam spolia illa Syenen; 

perque leuem et multo maculatam murice tigrin 
concita cuspis abit: subitos ex ore cruores 705 
saucia tigris agit uitamque effundit erilem; 

ipse puer fracto pronum caput implicat arcu. 

sanguine tunc atro chlamys ignea, sanguine uultus 

et grauidae maduere comae quas flore Sabaeo 

nutrierat liquidoque parens signauerat auro, 710 


It was necessary to give in full this description of the death 
of the Parthian envoy Myraces, as, before we can deal with 
its difficulties, all its details must be presented. No one has 
succeeded in finding for pharetratis—tapetis any sense which the 
Latin will bear. To explain it as meaning ‘the rugs on which 
the prince’s quiver was lying’ is the refuge of despair. Wagner 
cut the knot by reading pharetratus, upon which Langen justly 
observes that we expect an epithet with ¢apetis. Prof. Ellis 
(in the Classical Renew, 1900, p. 157) shares this opinion and 
conjectures jfiguratis which, apart from its palaeographical 
improbability, involves a sense of the word which he does not 
support, nor can I. 

It will be best to begin with the latter part of the deserip- 
tion. In 704 sqq. Valerius represents Myraces as wounded 
through a tigris which he was wearing, and through whose 
open mouth, to reproduce the poetical conceit, its master’s life 
ebbed away. What was this tigris, and whence does it so 
suddenly appear upon the scene? Langen thinks it was a 
‘tiger skin’; and if the skin had been worn, as we know such 
spoils of the chase were often worn, with the warrior’s head in 
the dead beast’s jaws, and if Myraces had been struck in the 
face, the description would have been intelligible. But this is 
not the case, as from 699 sq. we see Myraces’ head was 
enveloped in a gorgeous turban. Besides, we have to reckon 
with Jewem and ‘multo maculatam murice. Why should a 
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tiger skin be called ‘light’ or ‘mobile, or have been dyed 
purple? But if the tigris was not a tiger skin, what was it? 
It must be observed here that the word can mean nothing but 
a tiger skin, unless another sense has already been suggested 
by the context. A passage of Plautus comes opportunely 
to our assistance. He has, Pseudolus 145 sqq., ‘ita ego uostra 
latera loris faciam ut ualide uaria sint | ut ne peristromata 
quidem aeque picta sint Campanica | neque Alexandria beluata 
tonsilia tapetia. Here we see tapetia covered with figures of 
animals. In Stichus 378 ‘Babylonica peristromata, conchyliata 
tapetia,’ cf. Cicero Verr. Iv. § 27 ‘conchyliatis Cn. Pompei 
peristromatis, we see them dyed in purple. Their connexion 
with the far East is vouched for by the epithet Babylonica, and 
by Aristophanes Ran. 937 ov8 (riadextpvovas pa Al ovde 
TpayeAaous Arep ov, | av toils Tapatetacpacw Tois Mnbu- 
ois ypadovor (Lorenz on Plautus Pseud. |.c. where these 
passages are collected). The Pseudolus quotation and Pliny 
Nat. Hist. 8. 74 show moreover that the chief manufactory 
of such stuffs was at Alexandria; and if a mention of this 
city had preceded, a reference to them, as in tigris, would be 
understood, but hardly otherwise. Now Alexandria and its 
derivatives were hardly possible to a writer of hexameter 
verse; but Pharos and its derivatives were available. Hence 
I conclude that the first half of pharetratis conceals Phari. It 
remains to examine the second half. wariis at once suggests 
itself, and might claim acceptance but for a single circumstance. 
tapetis (tapetum), the name of stuffs, whose chief employment 
was for sofa covers, hangings and horsecloths, was not likely 
without more ado to be applied to the coverings of the human 
frame. It may have been used in a depreciatory sense of the 
barbaric envelope as Juvenal speaks of the praetor’s cumbrous 
vestment as aulaea togae (10. 39). But we require some hint 
that tapetis does not mean an ordinary coverlet, wrapping, or 
drugget. We have moreover to bring /euem into line with the 
rest of the description. I accordingly believe that phare-tratis 
conceals PHARI RARIS, this adjective being a well-known epithet 
of light textures. Valerius, as so often, is building on Virgil's 
foundations. The passage here regarded is Aen. 11. 768 sqq., 
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the incident of Camilla and Chloreus. Amongst numerous, if 
concealed, reminiscences it may be noticed that Chloreus was 
dressed in a light stuff; ‘sinusque crepantes | carbaseos.’ 
vil 40 sq. 
quis regum Pelias, quis Thessalus aut quae 
Graecia? quodnam hominum cerno genus? 
Heinsius condemned cerno as an interpolation and thought that 
Minyae had fallen out after hominum. It seems however an 
unlikely word to have been selected as a stopgap, and it is 
possible that nam hominum itself conceals Mziwyvam. Ceteris 
paribus, I should prefer the reading of Heinsius: but in these 
matters one may easily be swayed too much by a personal 
inclination. 
VII 55 sqq. 
ante meus caesa descendet Caucasus umbra 
ac prior Haemonias repetet super aequora praedas 
aut ego quam uittis statui feralibus Hellen. 
A notorious crux ; and, save for Koestlin’s guam for cum, corrected 
so unsatisfactorily that we need not cite previous proposals. On 
prior Langen observes with justice ‘nec apte praedas repetere 
dicitur qui prior praedam petit. This difficulty is easily 
removed by reading Privs, these two terminations being 
frequently confused. The general sense of the three lines is 
clear, Aeetes is in a blazing passion and scouts the idea of his 
letting the fleece go as an utter impossibility. Could this not 
be fitly expressed as follows: ‘Sooner shall Caucasus be stripped 
of its giant forests’ (whose magnitude was proverbial; cf. Prop. 
1, 14. 6 ‘urgetur quantis Caucasus arboribus’) ‘to build a fleet 
with which the dead and canonised Helle shall plunder the 
coasts of Greece’? We should secure this if we read #4we for 
aut. While speaking the word, Aeetes would point to a figure 
of Helle in the hall draped with the wittae ferales. For cor- 
ruption in the first letters of a line see above on HI 154, 
Vil 1338 sqq. 
fata uirum si iam suprema ferebant, 
iussus ad ignotos potius foret ire tyrannos, 
o utinam, et tandem non hac moreretur in urbe! 
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This passage has been injured by a vicious punctuation, which 
I have removed by placing commas after tyrannos, where the 
vulgate has a longer stop, and after utinam. The idiomatic 
tandem should not be tampered with. 


VII 165 sqq. 
quin illa sacro, quo freta ueneno, 
illum etiam totis adstantem noctibus anguem 
qul nhemus omne suum quique aurea (respice porro) 
uellera tot spiris circum, tot ductibus implet, 
insomnem in somnos ingenti soluat ab orno. 


ula—allum is, of course, intolerable, and i/la has generally been 
changed: but 7PSsyM seems a somewhat more probable altera- 
tion. In the last line I have printed Bury’s ingenious 
isomnem for soluat et, though it cannot be called absolutely 
certain. 


Vil 186 sqq. 
uolucrem Iuno aspicit Irin 
festinamque iubet monitis parere Diones 
et 1uuenem Aesonium praedicto sistere luco. 


aspicit was emended by Baehrens not very happily to arripit. 
I think it must have come from ApOCreT or aboriT, between 
which I cannot decide. There is a similar doubt between the 
present and the perfect at Silius Italicus 13. 368 ‘sontes | acciet 
et iusta punit commissa securi’ where Bauer reads acciet with 
the MSS. but most editors accitt. 


Vill 21 sqq. 
attonito qualis pede prosilit Ino 
in freta nec meminit parui conterrita nati 
quem tenet; extremum coniunx ferit inritus Isthmon. 


ferit is inadmissible ; but neither Columbus’ petzt nor Heinsius’ 
premit nor the same scholar’s eatremo c. fwrit 1%. Isthmo 
(V having siimo) carry any conviction. Change a letter and 
read rerit. The word is chosen to give the useless movements 
to and fro of the despairing husband. 
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Vill 397 sqq. 

namque datum hoc fatis, trepidus supplexque canebat 
Mopsus, ut in seros irent magis ista nepotes 

atque alius lueret tam dira incendia raptor. 


The corruption of magis ista is indubitable, but its correction 
far from certain. The subject is the feud of Europe and Asia, 
and iret Lis ista, ‘ground of dispute,’ appears possible. tret— 
tra has also been suggested. If this be right, ¢ravzs must 
be read for magis: and this solution may seem preferable to 
some. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


P.S. I understand that quod Minyum (vu 41) had also 
occurred to Prof. Bury. 


MILTON AND THE ARISTOTELIAN DEFINITION OF 
TRAGEDY. 


ALL who have studied the history of the Catharsis contro- 
versy are aware that Milton has to be recognized as one of 
the precursors of Weil and Bernays, and that a pathological 
interpretation of «é@apors is implied in the well-known passage 
which forms the opening of the preface to Samson Agonistes :— 

‘Tragedy, as it was antiently composed, hath been ever held 
the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ; 
therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising pity and 
fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such like 
passions; that is to temper and reduce them to just measure 
with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those 
passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own 
effects to make good his assertion; for so in physic things of 
melancholic hue and quality are used against melancholy, sour 
against sour, salt to remove salt humours.’ 

On this Bernays (Zwei Abh. p. 95) remarks with pardonable 
satisfaction, ‘Das homiopathische Gleichniss zeigt, wie nahe 
er dem Richtigen war.’ As the language of Milton’s illustration 
has, if I am not mistaken, a Helmontistic colouring, the actual 
form of his statement may very well be his own. The great 
interest it has for us is in the evidence it supplies that in 
Milton’s view the Aristotelian ca@apois taOnudtoy was to be 
‘ conceived as analogous to a bodily process, that the term was 
borrowed from medicine rather than religion, and that it meant 
‘purgatio’ in its medical sense, and not, as Heinsius and 
Goulston had supposed, in its ceremonial sense of ‘ lustratio’ or 
‘expiatio’—in other words that a great poet found no difficulty 
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in accepting the initial assumption of the pathological inter- 
pretation of xa@apous, and did not regard it as unworthy of 
Aristotle or beneath the dignity of Tragedy. 

How did Milton come by this theory of Aristotle’s meaning? 
The question, so far as I am aware, has never been raised, but 
it invites discussion, unless one is prepared to believe him to 
have had no predecessors, and to have arrived at the above 
view by independent study of the Aristotelian texts. ) 

One thing may certainly be said of his interpretation: he 
did not find it in any of the ordinary versions of or com- 
mentaries on the Poetics. From Valla downwards the trans- 
lators had agreed in representing xa@apats by ‘ purgatio’ or 
‘expiatio’ or ‘lustratio, or by some equivalent periphrasis. 
The rendering ‘expiatio’ or ‘lustratio” was introduced by 
Heinsius (1610) and Goulston (1623), who probably got it 
from Lambinus, but it is obvious that it must have been 
current in Italy even before the publication of Lambinus’ 
version of the Politics (1567), as it is assumed in the para- 
phrase of the Aristotelian definition which appears in an 
Italian work of earlier date, the De Poeta of A. S. Minturnus 
(p. 63), printed in Venice in 1559 :— 


‘ut...anumum a perturbationibus eapret.’ 


Though a translation may often be evasive and not imply 
any very precise idea of the sense, I think it is pretty clear 
that the early translators must have taken «xa@apaus to 
mean ‘purification’; that their usual rendering ‘ purgatio’ 
was intended to have that sense; and that ‘expiatio’ and 
‘lustratio’ were nothing but verbal improvements, which did 
not involve anything of the nature of a new view of the mean- 
ing of the term. The same impression is left on one by the 
notes of the various commentators of this period; in spite of 
their differences and jealousies they all manage to come round 
to one and the same conclusion, that the passions, or certain of 
them, are in some way or other ‘ purified’ by Tragedy; they 
have apparently no notion of any other interpretation, or of 
any other possible justification of the existence of Tragedy, 
Most of them are duly aware of the passage in Pol. 8. 7, 
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1341" 52, but they seem to quote it only for purposes of illus- 
tration, as an interesting parallel, without any serious attempt 
to analyse it, or take it as the starting-point of their interpreta- 
tion of the formula in the Poetics, 

As soon as one turns to the Politics, however, one is not a 
little surprised to see that the interpretation of xa@apais, 
instead of always running in the same groove, as it does in the 
editions of the Poetics, is a point on which there is a wholesome 
diversity of opinion, The first rendering of the term, as 
used by Aristotle in Bk. vitt., was ‘ purificatio.” This is the 
word adopted by William of Morbeka, and afterwards by 
Aretinus; and it survives in the semi-scholastic Sylvester 
Maurus (1668), no doubt through its having been sanctioned 
and canonized by the great name of Aquinas. In the course of 
the 16th cent., however, it was supplanted by one or other of 
the following words, ‘purgatio,’ ‘curatio,’ ‘lustratio,’ or 
‘expiatio. ‘Curatio’ appears as early as 1554 in Strebée’s 
version, e.g. in his version of Pol, 8. 6, 1341* 22 :— 

‘Hae igitur utendum temporibus tis quibus spectaculum 
xkabapow, id est curationem affectuum, potius quam disciplinam 
inducere potest.’ 

It is certainly not a very exact rendering for «a@apors, 
but it leaves us in no doubt as to one thing, the medical 
sense that Strebée must have attached to the term. The 
game view was taken by another translator of the same 
period, a scholar of much greater mark and importance than 
Strebée, the famous Spanish Aristotelian, Genesius Sepulveda. 
His Latin for Pol. 8. 6, 1341" 22 is as follows :— 

‘ Itaque wis temporibus utendum est tibia in quibus spectacu- 
lum ad purgationem magis quam ad disciplinam valet, 

—on which he has a note, to remove any ambiguity there may 
be in this use of ‘ purgatio’ :— 

‘ Purgatio wntelligitur expulsio cuiuspiam affectus, ut metus, 
exemplt gratia, vel misericordiae, quod per quosdam cantus 
vehementes efficitur.’ 


Here ‘ expulsio’ may possibly be a reminiscence of Horace’s 
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use of ‘expellere’ in Epp. 2. 2. 137. Be this as it may, 
Sepulveda’s version is clearly that of one who wished to give 
«dBapors a enatinnedical sense, and was under no temptation 
to give it the religious or ceremonial sense of ‘expiatio’ or 
‘lustratio, which has been so often attached to the word both 
in his own and in later times. A much more definite anticipa- 
tion, however, of what we now term the pathological interpre- 
tation of «a8apats is to be seen in another work on the Politics 
of a somewhat later date than Sepulveda’s version. I have 
before me the Italian paraphrase of Scaino— La Politica di 
Aristotile ridotta in modo di Parafrasi dal Rev. Antonio Seair 
da Salo’ (Rome 1578)’, and find him giving the (iloniingis 
his impression of the sense and argument of Pol. 8. 7, 1342" 5 

‘Perche non é gia da dubitare, che quelle passioni dell’ animo, 
le quali molto segnalate appariscono in aleuni, non si trovino 
anchora in tutto 'l resto del genere humano; ben che alcuni 
huomini piu, & altri meno vengano predominati da cotali affettr; 
quali sono la misericordia, il timore, aggiongiamo T entusiasmo, 
rapto delli sprite principal agitate da moto terribile, che passa 
alle volte in furore; alla qual passione, per causa d’ humor 
peccante, non ha dubbio che alewni vi si trovano grandemente 
sottopostt ; st come appare di coloro, t quali col mezo de sacri 
canti, che s’ usano per esmare & santificare ( anvma, ne vengono 
quietati & tranquillati, quasi come per via dt medicina ne 
fossero purgati: ilehe convien che segua anchora de gl’ altri 
huomint, che vanno soggetti, chi alla misericordia, & cha al 
timore, o a qualunque altra passione; i quali con V uso di 
medicina appropriata all’ humor peccante, ne vengono evacuatt, 
sentendo piacere dell’ alleggerimento, per la dissolutione, & 
evaporatione di quelli tanto vehementi affetti, che dianzi tenevano 
oppresst gli anim loro.’ 

More important, however, for our purposes is his note 
(f. 219"), in which he incidentally shows how a theory of the 
tragic catharsis may be constructed on the same lines :— 





1 In Scaino Bks. vii—vi are placed quarto, ‘Antonii Seaini Salodiens: in 
immediately after Bk. mt. He had  octo Arist. libros qui extant de repub. 
already discussed this point in a little quaestiones’ (Rome 1577). 
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‘... pare che, per mezo della musica, la purgatione delle 
passioni dell’ animo s’ habbi ad effettuare in questa guisa: cioe, 
che st come nelle medicine evacuanti s’ osserva talhora d’ 
applicar cosa, che sia conforme all’ humor peccante per disporlo, 
& attraerlo in questo modo ad uscir del corpo, il quale si rende 
pot scarico di questo mal affetto, si come il reobarbaro in questa 
guisa purga la colera: cosi ancho ne gli affetti ridondanti dell’ 
animo, quasi come medicina, havra forza una strampellata (per 
dir cosi) harmonia, che sia conforme al affetto peccante di 
purgar gli anvmi, che sono molto ripieni d’ humore, dissolvendosi 
con |’ aggionta del furore concitato di vantaggio dalla musica 
entusiastica...la passione interna; per non poterst piu oltre 
mantener insieme una tanta gran massa dt humore, o colerico, o 
incontinente, 0 d'altra sorte ch’ eglt si sia: di che trovandosi pot 
gl huomim scarichi, riomangono, come purgati che ne vengono, 
piu quieti quanto alle passione interne dell’ animo; in quella 
quisa, che pare che Aristotile nel libro della poetica, trattando 
della tragedia, supponga che in essa mediante la paura & la 
misericordia, che si eccita con la vappresentatione de fatti, et 
cast altrut horribilt, et miserabili, et col mezo del soave parlare, 
che mollifica gli animi de gli uditori, si venga in essi a purgare, 
& a moderare il soverchio dell’ humor peccante in simile qualita, 
& a recare con questo tal alleramento una certa tranquillita & 
doleezza a gli animi delli spettatort, che si fanno in questa guisa 
scarichi di quelle passiont, che dianzi gli molestavano...Dove é d’ 
avertire, che dicendo Arvstotile che al cervello & all’ unclinatione 
de mechanict & plebei si deve accommodar la musica, che sia 
conforme all’ humore in che peccano ; ci da di qua chiaramente 
ad intendere, che in questo modo, a simiglhanza delle medicine 
purgative de gli humort peccantt del corpo per ragion di 
smpaina, st faccian anche le purgationi de gl affettc dell’ 
anvmo.’ 

It is not easy to follow the windings of Scaino’s long and 
embarrassed periods, Any one, however, who has the patience 
to do that must see that he has given us a fairly complete 
view of the Aristotelian «d@apovs, and that his interpretation is 
in its essentials identical with that of Weil and Bernays and 
their followers. (1) His primary assumption is that the 
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emotions are analogous to the humours, and under certain cir- 
cumstances to the peccant humours of the body; in other 
words he has perceived the ‘humoral’ theory underlying the 
Aristotelian statement quite as clearly as Doering (Kunstlehre 
des Aristoteles, p. 322) has done in our own time, (2) He 
supposes the cathartic music to act on a certain kind of peccant 
humour of the soul as a sort of ‘medicina evacuante’ or * pur- 
gativa.’ Similar terms are more than once used by M, Weil in 
his original paper (Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen (etc.) in Basel, p. 139). (3) The music is 
said to be a ‘medicina conforme’ or ‘appropriata all’ humor 
peccante,’ and to work ‘ per ragion di simpatia’—an anticipa- 
tion, I take it, of Milton’s so-called homeopathic comparison, 
(4) The result of the process is said to be the relief of the 
soul from its burden of emotion and its restoration to peace 
and calm. Here the Italian ‘scarichi’ is a very direct anticipa- 
tion of the ‘erleichternde Entladung’ of Bernays. All this 
relates primarily to the well-known passage in the Politics (8. 
7, 1341* 32 sqq.) on the cathartic music; but it will be 
observed that Scaino is able to express the effect of Tragedy 
in very similar terms: Tragedy is said to stir up (‘eccita’) the 
emotions of pity and fear, and purge away their superabundance; 
and the result is a certain tranquillity of soul, as soon as the 
burden of emotion has been taken off. If Scaino had worked 
out his interpretation in detail by a formal discussion of the 
texts on which it was based, he would, I think, have left but 
little to be done by his Nineteenth-century successors, 

Scaino must have been no inconsiderable figure among the 
Aristotelian scholars of his day, for he wrote on the Ethies, 
Physics, Metaphysics and De Anima, as well as on the 
Politics. It is very difficult, therefore, to account for the 
persistent neglect of his view of «d@apous by the whole tribe of 
professional interpreters of the Poetics, by his own countrymen 
Riccoboni (1587) and Beni (1613), just as much as by Heinsius 
and Goulston. His theory, however, seems to have outlived 
their conspiracy of silence, and to have met with some accept- 
ance at any rate in Italy. I infer this from the fact that in the 
early years of the following century a view indistinguishable 
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from Scaino’s is to be found in a work by Tarquinio Galluzzi, 
one of the lights of the Jesuit order of this period. As he was 
Rector of the Greek College at Rome from 1631 to 1649, 
Galluzzi must have been living and teaching at Rome in 1638, 
the year we remember as that of Milton’s Italian journey. 

Galluzzi’s interpretation of «a@apais has been overlooked 
by Doering and others, no doubt through the accident of its 
being hidden away in a volume with the somewhat unpromising 
title, ‘Tarquinii Gallutii Sabini e societate Iesu Virgilianae 
Vindicationes & Commentarii tres de Tragoedia Comoedia 
Elegia’ (Rom. 1621). The affinity between his view and that 
of Scaino may be seen from the following passage in his 
Chapter on the ‘ End of Tragedy’ (p. 251) :-— 

‘Cum ex definitione intelligitur, id Tragoediae propositum 
esse, ut duos illos animi nostri purget affectus, commiserationem, 
ac metum, videndum erit, quibus potissimum praesidiis id con- 
sequatur. Sed tamen ante constituamus oportet, quid sit, affectus, 
sive morbos animi purgare. Eaplanavit hoc Arist. ipse in 
Politicorum octavo lib. cap. vit. Ubi cum pronunciasset, 
Musicam purgandis affectibus utilem esse, quid eo purgations 
nomine intelligi vellet, ita declarant. Nam affectus, inquit, qui 
animos movent, omnibus insunt ; differunt tamen eo, quod alos 
magis, alios minus exagitant, ut misericordia, & metus; atque 
adeo etiam furor. nam hutc quoque commotiont nonnulli obnoaii 
sunt, quos cantibus sacris sedari videmus, veluts purgationem 
nactos, & medicinam. Haec ille. quibus significat, in affectibus 
animt nostri exuperantiam quandam esse, ei plane similem, quae 
in corporis hwmoribus est, cwm incommoda valetudine laboramus. 
Quemadmodum ergo medicamentorwm vi absterguntur humores, & 
aegrotantium corpora ea levantur exuperantia, quae procreat 
morbos, sic affectus vehementissimi, & quodammodo redundantes 
abstergi, purgarig. possunt adeo, ut animus omni prorsus 
aegrotatione liberetur. Id igitur ait Aristoteles Tragoediam 
agere, ac veluti finem intueri: ut sicut affecta corpora purgatis, 
atque abstersis curantur humoribus, ita anumum sanet ipsa, 
duobus affectibus nominatim, commiseratione, ac metu purgatis, 
hoe est, ab ea liberatis eawperantia, a qua animi quaedam 
aegrotatio promanabat.’ 

Journal of Philology. vou. xxvit. 18 
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My only reason for thus quoting Galluzzi is in order to show 
that a pathological theory of the effect of Tragedy was certainly 
not unknown in Italy in Milton’s time ; it is hardly worth while 
to speculate as to how Milton himself may have come to know 
of it—whether from a book or through conversation with some 
learned friend of his in Rome or elsewhere. The truth is that 
some such theory seems to have long been in the air in Italy. 
In proof of this I may perhaps be permitted to give one more 
quotation from Italian literature, this time however from a 
well-known Italian classic, the Galateo (1558) of Giovanni della 
Casa :— 

‘Quantunque, secondo che io udii gia dire ad [da?] un 
valente huomo nostro vicino, gli huomini habliamo molte volte 
bisogno si di lagrimare, come di ridere: & per tel cagione egli 
affermava essere state da principio trovate le dolorose favole, che 
st chiamarone Tragedie ; accio che raccontate ne theatri, come in 
quel tempo si costwmava di fare; tirassero le lagrime a gli 
occht di coloro, che haveano di cio mestiere; & cost eglino 
piangendo della loro infirmita guarissero’ (f. 12°, ed. 1559), 
—Or as the old Elizabethan translator of the Galateo puts it :— 


‘Albeit not long since I heard wt said to [?| a worthy 
gentleman our neighbour that men have many times more need 
to weepe then to laugh. And for that cause, he said, those 
dolefull tales which we call tragedies were devised at first, 
that when they were plaid in the Theatres (as at that tume 
they were wont) they might draw fourth tears out of their 
eyes, that had need to spend them. And so they were by 
their weeping healed of their infirmitie.’ | 

The view which Casa is reproducing in this passage is 
certainly very far removed from the conventional justification 
of Tragedy current in his time; it is in fact only the thera- 
peutic interpretation of xa@apots tradnparov in a slightly 
altered form, and as such, it may very well be regarded as 
a reminiscence of the teaching of some nameless forerunner 
of Scaino and Galluzzi. Some such interpretation, therefore, 
must have been already in existence in Italy even in the 
days of Casa, Without insisting on this, however, I think the 
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ier evidence to which I have drawn attention may suffice to 
ww that the Bernaysian theory had been to a certain extent 
icipated by more than one Italian scholar, and that Milton 
8 not stand so completely alone among the precursors of 
rnays as is usually supposed. His words in the preface to 
mson Agonistes are no proof of his having broken ground 
himself, or excogitated a new interpretation of the Aris- 
elian text. 


I. BYWATER. 


18—2 


HERMAS AND CEBES. 


FROM a comparison of Hermae Pastor with Cebetis Tabula, 
as below, it appears that the Zabula is one of the principal 
sources of the Pastor. This discovery (as it seems to me) was 
made some years ago by a contributor to the JOURNAL OF 
PHILOLOGY, whose name will be given in the conclusion to 
this article. 


A, CEBETIS TABULA. 
§1. Lines 1—55. 


In quoting Cebetis Tabula we shall use Mr Jerram’s edition 
(Clarendon Press, 1878), in which there are 681 numbered 
lines of Greek Text, followed by 40 lines of Latin without 
numbers from a translation of “an Arabic paraphrase of the 
ninth or tenth century A.D.” Of chapters or sections there 
are 43, the first of which is introductory narrative. Some 
visitors see évy Tr Tod Kpovov iepd (1) a Ilivak with a strange 
device (ypadn) which they cannot make out, 


oUTe yap Todi edoKer Huiv 5 
elvat TO yeypaupévoy ovTe atpaToTedoy’ ada TrepiBoros 
Hv, ev avt@ Eywv eTépovs mepiBorovs Svo, Tov pev peito 
Tov 6€ €XaTTw. Hy dé Kal TAM él TOD Tpwrou TepLBorov" 
mpos 5€ TH TVA Gyros EddKer Huiy Todds Eeherravat. 
kai évdov Sé¢ év T@ TEpiBorw TAHOS TL yuvatxav éEwpaTo. 10 
emt dé THs eicodov TOU TpwTOV TUA@VOS Kal TeEpLBddou 
yépav tis efectas Eupacw érroier, os MporTaTTaY TL TO 
ELoLOVTL OYA. : 
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Chap. 11, introduces Senex (rpeaSurns tis), who undertakes 
to explain the wuvGodoyia, and a dialogue follows between him 
and Hospes, one of the perplexed &évos. In chap. I. Senex 
remarks Gre émixivduvoy te exer 4 €Enynaocs (32), and the dia- 
logue proceeds thus, 


&. olov ti; ednv eyo. 

II. Gre, ei wev wrpocékere, En, kal cuvncere Ta eyoueva, 

' 4 3 r _ 2 ‘ w \ 
ppoviwo. kat evdaimoves EcecGe ci S€ gu, adhpoves Kai 35 
Kakodaipoves Kal mixpol Kal apuabels yevomevor, KaKxes 
Buicecbe, éots yap 1 e&nynow couxvia TO THs XUpuyyos 
aiviypatt, 0 éxelyn mpoeBadreTo Tois avOpwros. €i pev 
ovv auto cuvin Tis, éowtero' et S€ mr cuvin, amwdeTO 
vrd THs Xduyyos. woavtws Sé Kal émi ths eEnynoews 40 
éyes tavTns. » yap ‘Adpocivn rots avOpatros Ydhiyk 
7 a 6h6fF f 1 4 ‘ hl 
eoTiv, aivirreras d¢€ rade, Ti ayaOov, Ti KaKxodv, Ti ovTE 
iJ | ww é ' * ‘ei = 3 o i fl 
ayalov o’Te Kaxov éotiv ev TH Biw. Tait ovdv éay pmév 
Tis, ty ouvin, amoAAUTaL Um’ avis ovK eiadrak, waTrep 
o ura THS Upiyyos kataBpwbels awéOvnoKev' adAda xaTta 45 
Mixpov ev dAw TH Biw xatadOeiperar. dav 5€ Tis ya, 
avatraduw 7 pev Adpocivn amoddvTat, avTos b¢ caleras, 
Kal paxkapios Kal evdaiwwv yiyvetar év Tavti Ta Big, 
Umeis oY TpoTeyeTE, Kal 7) TapaxoveTe. 


Thus he who solves the riddle of life by evveacs is saved (39), 
Want of understanding brings not immediate death (45), but 
a gradual catad@opa, which may be arrested by knowledge (46). 


§2. Lines 56—100. 


The exposition of the ypady begins in chap. Iv. thus, 

II. "AvaraBov otv paBdov twa, cai éxteivas mpos THY 
ypadyy: “Opate, Eby, Tov tepiBorov Tovror; 

E. op@pev. 

IL totro mp@rov Set ecidevar vas, OTL KadeiTat 
ovTos 6 TOmos Bios. xai o dydos 0 Todds 6 Tapa Thy 60 
mudnv édbeotas of pédAdovTes eiaropeverOar eis Tov Biov 
ovToi cicw. 0 6 yépwy 6 dvw éoTnKas ExwV yapTnY 
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Twa év TH xeipl Kai TH érépa Hoep devxvd@y TL, ovTOS 
Aaiwov xadeitauy wpootattes Sé Tois elomopevouevors Ti 
Sef avtovs movety, ws dv eicéXOwow eis rov Biov- Kai 65 
devavder, molav dddv avrods Sei Babditew, ei cwHlerOa 
pédAXovew ev Ta Biw. 


Chap. Vv. introduces "Awdty on her throne, as a plausible 
looking woman with an affected manner, holding a cup in 
her hand (72), from which 


II. rods eiomopevoyévous eis tov Biov motive: Thy 
éauTns Svvapey. 

=. trovro é€ ti éort TO ToTOV; 

II. UWnavos, ébn, xai “Aryvora. 80 

Chap. vi. All drink of it, but some more, some less (85). 

Within the gate are seen various other women, 


Tl. avra: roivuy Ackat xai “EmiOupiar nai “Héovai 
KanovvTat. Stray ody eliomrope’ntar Oo dyAos, avaTndacw 
avTat, Kal WAéKovTat Wpos ExacTov, elta amaryouct. 90 


They lead them off, to be saved (owfeo@ax) or to perish 
dia THY atrarny, with promises of happy and prosperous lives, 


of 6€ Sua THY a@yvolay Kai Tov WAavov, bv TeTa@KaGL Tapa 
ms ‘Ararns, ovy eiptaxover Toia éativ  adnOivn odo n 98 
é€v T® Biw, adda TAaV@VTaL EtKN. 


§35. Lives 101—160. 


In chap. vit. Fortune appears upon the scene, blind and 
standing éi Ai@ov twos otpoyyvAou (103). She gives and 
takes away at random, the round rolling stone well symbolising 
her fickleness. 

Chap. vil. <A great crowd of ‘AmpoSovAeuvto: seek her 
favours, some doxoiyTes yaipew, others «Aaiew (127), Her 
gifts are the things which most men think aya@a (133), 

5. tavr ovv tiva éott; 

Il. mwAovros SnXovori, cai doFa, cal evyéveta, kai Texva, 135 
kai tupavvides, wai Baoireias vail tadAdKa Goa TovToLs 
TapaTAy ola. 
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The discussion of these being deferred (139), the description 
of the Iliva£ is proceeded with. 


xX. II. ‘Opds otv, ws dv mapérxOns rhv mvdnv 
TaUTHY, avwTéaw addov mepiBorov, Kal yuvaixas ew 
Tov mepiBorov éaTyKvias, KEexoounuevas WaTEp ETaipaL 
elobace ; 145 

E. Kai panda. 

II. avra: roivuy,n wev Axpacia xareirat, 7 6¢’ Acwria, 

7 Sé "Amdnoria, 7 5¢ KorXaxeia. 


These watch for men who have received things from Trym, 
and spring upon them and embrace them, «al afwito. wap’ 
avtais péverv (154). To the man whom they persuade eiced- 
Oetv eis thv ‘Hévma@evay (157) she is ndeza so long as he is 
under her spell, and no longer. 
étav yap avavyn yn, aicbaverar Oru ox Hovey, AXXO 
auTns Katnablero kal UBpitero. 160 


$4. Lines 160—185. 


At length, when they have spent all, wapadidovta: TH 
Tipe@pia (166). 

Chap. x. Hospes asks roia atrn ; 

I]. ‘Opas oricm tt avtav, Epn, avw warep Oupiov 
pikpov, Kal TOTOV GTEVOY TLVa Kal TKOTELVOD ; 

E. Kat pana. 170 

Il. ovKodv cai yuvaixes aicypal Kai puTapai Kal paxn 
nedbtecpevar SoKovat cuvetvat; 

E. «at pana. 

II. avras roivuv, bn, ) pev THY waotivya Eyovoa Ka- 
Neirar Tiwplas 7 dé THv Kepadayv €v Tois yovacw Eyovaa, 175 
Aumn: 7 6€ tas tpixas TiAdovea EavTis, ‘Oduvvn. 

Near them stand 'Odvppyos and his sister “A@upyia (180). 


TovToLS OV TapadidoTal, Kat meTA 
TouTwy cupStol Timwpovpevos. elta evTaiba madw eis TOV 
Erepov olxov pimrerat, eis THY Kaxodaimoviav, kai woe tov 183 
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ANouroy Blov natactpédbea ev Tacyn xaxodatpovia, éav yy 7 
Meravoia abr@ émiriyn (2?) cvvavTncaca. 185 


The oldest MS. is said to have amo tiyn ex mpoaipéecews 
auvayvtncaca, but the editor omits é« mpoatpéoews as “in- 
consistent with tuy7”. 


$5. Lines 186—239. 


The next chapter describes the action of Meravoia, alias 
Metapédera (577), — 

XL &, eira ti yiyveras, €av 7» Meravora avt@ cuvav- 
THON } 

Il. é&aipes airov ex Tav Kaxav, Kal cuviornow avT@ 
érépav Aodkay rv ets tiv “Adm Ouiv Tadetay ayovear, 
da Sé kai tH eis THY Vevdorradeiay nadoupeévyv. 190 

E. eita ti yiyvera; 

Il. éav pev, dyoi, trav Ackav tavtny mpocdeEnrar, THv 
atovcav avtTov eis trav “AdnOevnv Tladetav, xabapOels 
um avuTis coteras, kal waxapios Kai evdaiwov yiryverat 
év To Bio et S€ py, Tadrw wravatar vTe THs Vev- 195 
do0d0FLas. 


Chap. xu. Senex points out Vevdoraideia standing é&@ at 
the e/codos (201) of the second enclosure. 


II. ravtnv toivuy of woddol Kai eixaios Tov avdpav 
Ilasdeiav Kadotdow: ove éoti Sé, adAa Vevdorrardeia, Eby. 205 
ot pevTor owlopevor, Orotay BovrwyTat ets THY “AdAmOuv7y 
Ilasdelav €XOciv, WSe Mp@Tov Tapayiyvovrat. 

El. orepoyv oty GdAAn 0d0s ovK Hv, él THY “AdXnOiuy 
Ilavdeiayv ayouca; 

Il. ovx« éoti, edn. 210 

XUL &. ovtoe dé of dv@pwrrot, ot Eow Tod TrepiBodou 
GVAKGPLTTOVTES, Tives cio” ; 

Il. ot tris Vevdorra:édeias, fn, éparrai, nTraTnpevot, Kab 
otowevot peta THS AdXnOuvys Ilacdeias cvvopsreiv. 


Her deluded épacrai are Poets, Movasoi (217), “Héovexoi 
(218), mai 6c0t GAXox TovTOLS etal TapaTAnocot (220), 
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Chap. xtv. The same women, who seem meperpéyeww (221), 
including *Axpacia and the Adéau, find their way into the 
second enclosure, o7aviws 5€ (226) cai ovyi womep ev Te 
TpwT@ wepiSorw ; for the potion of Deceit remains in men, 


Kai n ayvota péver ev tovTois, vy Aia, 230 

Kai per avTns ye  adpootvn Kal ov pr) arérOn 
ar’ avtadv ov » Soka ov 1 dowry Kaxia, péypis dv 
avroryvortes THS Vevdorratéeias eicéX Pwo eis THY adnOiwny 
obov, Kal Tiwot THY ToUT@Y KabapTixny Svvapey. 

Then, érav xafapOaar (235), otra cwOnocovta: (237). But 
those who stay with Vevdorradeia will fare none the better for 
all their paOnuwara (239). 


§ 6. Lines 240—289. 

Chap. xv. Imlota % odes to "AXnOivy Tladeia ? 240 

Il. opads avw, epy, torov Tia eéxeivov, Srrov ovdeis 
ETLKATOLKEL, GNX’ Epnwos Soxel elvar; 

E. ope. 

Il. ovxoty xat Ovpay tiva pixpay, Kai oddv Tiva mpd 245 
THs Ovpas, Tis ov ToD OyDeEiTal, GX’ OAlyoL Tavu 
Topevovrat, wamep &:’ avodias Twwds Kai Tpayelias Kal 
mTeTpwodous Elva Soxovons; 

E. xal ara, ednv. 

II. ovKodv cai Bouvos tis Urndos doxei eivar, kat ava- 250 
Bacts orevi Tavu, Kal Kpnuvods Eyovoa EvOev Kai Evbev 


Babeis ; 


El. ope. 
Il. airy toivuy éotiv n od0s, En, % ayoura pos THY 
"ArAn@wnv Tacdeiav. 255 


It looks pada yadern, and on the top of the hill one sees 
TEéTpav Tia meyadny Kal inyndHy Kai KUKAM aTroxpnuvor (258). 


xvi. II. ‘Opas ody wai yuvaixas v0 éotnevias eri 260 
TH WéTpa, AuTapas Kal evexTovoas TO TwpaTl, Kal WS 
exTeTaKact Tas yelpas TpoOipos; 

E. dpm adda tives KarodvTas, Edy, atta ; 
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Il. 1% pev, "Eyxpareva wareitar épn: 7 be, Kaprepia: 
eial be adeAdai. 265 

E. ri oi ras yeipas éxreraxacw otw mpo8ipas ; 

Il. wapaxaroicw, épn, Todvs tmapayvyvoyevous eri Tov 
tomov Oappeiv Kai yn arrodeiudy, Aéyoucar 6Te Bpayd 
ért bei Kaptephoat avrovs, elra HEovow eis dd0v KaAjy. 

EB. bérav ovv wapayévevra éml thy Tétpav, Tas ava- 270 
Baivovew ; opa yap odov dépovcay ovdeniav én’ avTnv. 

Il. attra: amo tod xpnuvod mpocxataBaivovel, Kai 
éXxovow avTous dvw Tpos avTas. eita KeNEVOUTLY aUTOUS 
diavaravcacbav Kal peta pixpov Sidoacw ‘leydv Kai 
@dpaos, Kai erayyéANovTat avTovs KaTagTHoEw pds THY 275 
‘AAn@uwnv Madeiav: wai decxvvovew avtois thy dd0v, ws 
ert. Kady Te, Kal Owads), Kal evTropeuTOS Kal Kabapa TayTOs 
KaKOU, MoTEp Opas. 


Chap. xvul. Senex points out mepiSorov érepov (284) xai 
TwUNnv érépav. What is the place called ? 


II, evdammovwr otkntnprov, pn we yap SvatpiSovow 
ai “Apetai mwaca, cai » Evdacpovia. 288 


§7, Lines 290—329. 


Chap. Xvi. describes Ilavdeia. She is «adn, and péon xai 

Kexpiuévn On TH HAcKia (292), and simply dressed, 
éotnKe 5& ovx eri aetpoyyvAov AiGou, 

add’ evi TeTpaywvou, achadas Ketmévov. Kai META TAVTNS 
Gat bvo etal, Guyarépes Tues Soxodaas eivar. 295 

EB. éudhaiverar obtws éyew. 

Il. rovrwy toivuy » pev ev TO wéow Uatdeia eoriv: 7 
de, AryOeva: 7 dé, ecb. 

5B. vt 6 €ornxery eri AiGov tetpayeévou arn; 

Il. onpetov, py, 6tt aadadns te Kai BeBaia n pos 300 
auTnv od0s é€oTt TOis adikvoupéevois, Kal TOV SiWopevav 
asparys 4 Sdots Tois AauBavover. 


Her gifts are @dpoos and "AdoBia, that is to say, émoryun 
Tov pnoev av Tote Sewvov TaGeiy (306) év TO Bia. 
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Chap. x1x. But why does she stand é&w tod mepiBdrou ? 


Il. 6éirw@s tods tapayvyvouévous, ébn, Gepatrevn wal 310 
motitn thv kaBaptikny dvvayw. lO’, drav xabapOacuy, 
oUTwS aUTOvS eloayer mpos Tas "Aperas. 

E. mas tovro; édmv eyo. ov yap cuvinme. 

II. adda cuvnces, pn. ws av, ef tis diroTipas 
Kauvav eTUyyave, mpos iatpov Sy mov yevowevos mpo- 315 
tepov xaGaprixois dv e€eBare Ta vocotrowbvta: celta ovTwsS 
dy avtov 0 iatpos eis dvakmrw Kal tyiewy Katéctnoer ci 
Sé yun) erreiOero ols érrérarrev, evrdyws av Syrov atrwcbeis 
éE@XeTO UTO THS vdcouv. 

So men must be purged by her dvvaycs from their ignorance 
and error imbibed from Deceit (327), and from all the evil 
qualities with which they were inoculated in the first enclosure. 


§8. Lines 330—388. 


XX. &. 6rav otv xaap0h, roi avrov amwogréeArXe; 330 

II. évdov, ébn, mpos tHv “Emiotnunyv nai mpds tas 
ddXas ‘Aperas. 

Ei. wotas tavras; 

II. ody dpas, én, Eow THs TUAHS Yopov yuvatKay, ws 
everdets Soxovew elvat Kal evTaKToL, Kal aTOANY aTp’depoyv 335 
Kal amd éyovow: Ti Te WS aTAaCTOL eiot, Kai OVdaLaS 
KexadrwTiopévar Kabatrep at addaL; 

EB. op, epnv' adda tives avtat xadobvtat; 

Il. » pev mparn ‘Emcornyn, én, xareirar. ai be 
a\Xat tavTns adeddai, ‘Avopeia, Aveacocvyn, Kadoxa- 340 
yabia, Xwppooivyn, EKvrakia, ‘EnevGepia, ‘Eyxpdrea, 

II paorns. 

These conduct him to the mother (351), Evéatmovia, who 
sits érl rod mpomvAaiov on a high throne, and crowned with a 
fine crown of flowers (360). 

Chap. xxu1. When one arrives, what does she do? 

Il. ocrepavot avrov, édn, tH éEavtns Suvaper 7H Te 365 
Evéa:uovia xai ai adda Aperal macai, dorep verixneora 
Tovs peyloTous ayavas. 
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E. «al roiouvs ayavas vevinneev avros; édny eyo. 

Il. rods weyiorous, ébn, cal Ta péeytota Onpia, a mpo- 
Tepov avrov katy, wait éxodate, wal éroice SoddAov. 370 
TavTa Twavta vevinnke, Kal améppirey ad’ éavTov, Kal 
KexpaTnxey éavTov, wate éxeiva viv TovTm Sovdevoucr, 
Kabatrep obTos éxeivous mporepor. 


These @npia are the various forms of Kaxia (381), 


II. mpa@rov pév, pn, thr “Ayvoiay, xai rov Tdavov, 7 376 
ov Soxei cot Onpia radra elvac; 
E. «Kal rovnpa ye, ednv eyo. 


Over them all he now «parte? (381), xal ov xparetras woTrep 
mporepoy, and his hopes of happiness are no longer év érépois, 
but év avT@ (388). 


The Sphinx, as "Adpoot’vn (41), which goes with “Ayvoua 
(231), is nar’ éeEoynv the péyeorov Onpiov which has to be 
overcome. 


§9. Lines 389—523. 


Chap. xxiv. When a man has been crowned, ri srovei, 7 
mot Sadite: ; The Virtues take him back to the place whence 
he came, and shew him how wretchedly the people live there 
(393), under the power of "Axpacia, "AXafoveia, Pihapyupia, 
Kevodokia (397), and the like, not being able ry évOade odov 
evpelv’ ered aOovro yap TO Tapa Tod Aaimoviov mpootaryua (402). 


Chap. xxv. Why do the Virtues shew him the place 
whence he came (405)? He formerly 

Il. ov« adxpiBads Hoe ovdé ynrictato ovdev TAY Exel, 
arr évedoiate: nai dia tiv dayvovav, Kal Tov wWAavop, 
dv 8 éremwxe:, Ta py Ovta dyabd évoprter ayaa etvas, 
Kai Ta pa) OvTa Kaka Kaka. 810 Kal étn KaK@s, MoTrEp ot 
ddrot of exet StatpiSovres. viv 5 ameikndas thy émt- 410 
oTHuNY TOV GuudepovTer, avTos Te KadXwS GH, Kal TOUTOUS 
Bewpei Ws Kaxa@s TpaTTovorr. 
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Chap. xxvi. Now he neither fears nor is troubled by the 
women called @npla (420), as "Odvwn, Avan, "Axpacia, Pirap- 
yupia, Ievia, but ardvrwy kvpiever (425). 


Chap. xXvul. Some come back azo rot Sovvotd crowned 
and shewing signs of joy, 
oi ¢, doreda- 
vwTol, AUTTNS Kal Tapayyns Kal Tas KYNpas Kal Tas Kepa- 435 
Aas Soxodcr TeTpiPPa, KaTéxovTas Sé Ud yuvaikav Twer. 
The uncrowned, 
ol pev, atreyyaopevos vro THs Llawdetas, 
avakaprrovet, KaK@s Kai aOdiws Staxelwevot oi Sé, arro- 440 
SedevAvaxotes Kal ovx avaSeBnxotes mpos tTHv Kaprepiar, 
Tad avaKauTTovel, Kal TAaV@VTaL avodia, 


Ada, “Ayvo.a, and other evils follow them (446). 


Chap. Xxviul. When they have come back to “Hévraéea 
and ’Axpacia, 
ovUX EéavTovs aitiavTar, 450 
adr evOvs kaxds Aéyouct Kai tiv Tladeiav, Kai Tovs 
exetoe Badifovras, ws Tadraimwpot Kal GOALol eiot Kai 
Kaxodaimoves, of Tov Biov Tov wap avrois doXutrovTes 
Kaka@s Cio, Kal ovK aTroXavovet THY Trap’ avTois ayaldr. 


The things they call good are aowtia and axpacia, ws 
elmot av Tis ew Kehadaiov (457). 

Chap. XxIx. Among those come back are Aofa:, who have 
conducted men to [asde/a (461), 


Ei. sorepor ovy, env éya, avtat elow pos tas ‘Apetas 465 
elomropevovTat ; 

II. ov yap Géuss AoEav etomopever Gas mrpos try ’Em- 
ornunv' adda TH Ilaideia mapadiddacw avtovs. eira, 
dtav % Ilasdela rapadaBy, avaxaprrovew avtar taduv, 
ddndouvs afovoa' wamep ai vies, Ta hoptia eFedomevat, 470 
Taku avakdpurrovety, Kal Gd\Xwv Tiway yeptfovras. 

Chap. xxx. What is it that 


mpooratret TO Aatmovioy Tols eiatropevopévors eis Tov Biov 
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TI. @Oappeiv, Eby. 816 wal duets Oappeire: wavra yap 476 
ipiv eEnynoopat, cal ovdév mapareiro. 


Chap. xxx1. Of Tvyn he bids men, ravry pa) murrevew, 
and of her gifts, undé ws dia nyetoPar (486). She does 
nothing peta Aoyiopov (492). 

Sta Toto ovv To Aatmoviov 
cerevet 7) Oavpaterv 6 re av parry avTn, wnde yiryverPar 
Omolovs Tols Kaxols tpametiras. Kal yap eéxetvot, bray 495 
wev AaBwot TO apyipwv rapa Tav avOpwTwr, yaipouai, 
kat idtov vouiftovew elvar. Orav 8é€ amarTt@ytat, ayavax- 
Tovat, Kai dSewa olovrar mermovOévars ov pynwovevorTes, 
étt emi rovtw ékaBov ta Oéuara, ep @ pndey xmdAvewv 
Tov Oéwevoy tadw Kopicac@at. 500 


Chap. XXXII. gives a short summary of men’s right course 
in life. After staying for a time with Vevdoraidela (518), they 
are directed 

NaBeiv 6 Te av BovAevrat 
Tap avTns, womep epodiov eita evTevOer amiévat mpos 520 
thv “AdnOiwwny Tlavdeiay cuvtouws. tait éotiv, &@ mpoc- 
ratte. TO Aawmoviov. doTis Tolvuy Tap avTa Tt Totel, 7 
Tapakovel, GTO\MVTAL KakOS KaKas. 


§10. Lines 524—721. 


Chapters XXXIII.—XLIII. contain an epilogue led up to by | 
the words of Senex, “O pév 8% piOos, 6 Eévor, o ev TH Tivaxt 
TOLOUTOS nuiy eotiv. et de Set TL TpoamUPécBar Epi ExacToU 
TOUTMY, OVSELs POOVES" eyo yap buiv dpacw (526). 

What is it that the Aa:uoviov bids men take away with 
them from WVevdoraideia (528) ? 


Il. ypappata, épn, kai Tov GdXr\ov pabnwarer a Kai 
TTXatov dyciv wcavei yadiwvod tives Sivamw Eyew Tots 532 
véows, va pn eis ETEepa TEepioTavTas 

They are useful things in a way, 


mpos 6€ TO BeXTious yeverOar ovdev TumBadXeTat TaiTa. 537 
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The learned are apt to be deceived about good and evil like 
other men (550), But why do they spend their time in 
the second enclosure, @o7ep éeyyifovres mpds tHv ‘AdnOivhy 
Ila:detav (561)? What (replies Senex) does that profit them, 
when one may often see men who have come .from the first 
enclosure, 


amd THs “Axpacias xal THs adAns Kakias eis Tov tpitor 
mepiBdrov mpos tHv Iladeiav thy “AXnOuv7v, of tovTovs 565 
Tous paOnuaTiKovs TapadXaTTOVeW ; WoTE, TAS ETL TPOE- 
youcw; dpa 7) axwntorepa 7} dvcpabéatepoi eicr, 

The men in the second enclosure sometimes mpoo7rotobyrac 
eriatac@a: & ove (571) oiSac.v, and so are slow to move on to 
"ArnOivr Tlardela (574). The Adéax enter there also, 


MOTE OVdEeY OUTOL éexeivwy BerXTioUS EiciV, éav 
un Kat TovTos curvy 1» MerapédXera, cai reccOadow Gre 577 
ov Tadelav éyovew, adda Vevdorracceiar. 


The things commonly assumed to be dya@a (133) are now 
discussed, one of the conclusions being, 


Il. ovxodyv odde To amroOaveiy Kaxov eat, eitrep aipe- 
TWTEPOV ETL TOANAKLS TO ATrOPaVEtY TOD CHv. 628 


About wealth it is concluded, 


II. ovxoby et wév tis ericraras TS TOVTM xXpHabar 
KaXos Kat éwreipws, ev Bidcerar: ef Sé per), KaKds. 655 

BE. arnéécrara por Soxeis robro Neveu. 

"Ex xaxov cannot come ayaGoy (663). But wealth may 
come é« xaxdv Kal aicypdyv, as éx Tod mpodidvac (665), Kai 
amoorepeiv (666). 


About the nec bona nec mala Hospes is “haud firmus in 
judicio” (713). That is because he is not habituated to the 
thought. Therefore, continues Senex, 


rerum usum, quem paulo ante vobis indicavi, toto vitae 
vestrae curriculo persequimini, ut ea quae vobis diximus 
infigantur animis vestris eaque re vobis accedat habitus. 718 
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Quodsi de aliquo istorum adhuc dubitaveritis, revertimini 
ad me, ut ea de re id ex me cognoscatis, cujus auxilio 720 
dubitatio a vobis discedat. 

Thus Ké8nros Ilivaé ends. 


B. HERMAE PASTOR. 


§ 1. 


The subsections § 1—10 in A and B correspond. The 
letter c denotes the text of Cebetis Tabula. *The Visions, 
Mandates, and Similitudes of Hermae Pastor are quoted as 
Vis., Sim., Mand, and from Dr Harmer’s text, for which see 
The Apostolic Fathers by the late Dr J. B. Lightfoot, ed. 
J. R. Harmer (1891). 

The Pastor is constructed on the same lines as the Tabula, 
Properly speaking it consists of an introductory “ Book of the 
Church” (Vis. i—iv.), followed by the longer “Book of the 
Shepherd,” which has for preface the so-called Vis. v. This 
in the Greek is "AvroxaduvWis, not “Opacis. In “Cebes” an 
Introduction precedes the description of the Tiva€ (c. 56). 

Like this Introduction the Book of the Church begins with 
some lines of narrative, ‘O @pé\ras je émpaxéy pe “Podn Twi 
eis “Pony, x.7.4. Thus Hermas too is a Eévos. Afterwards 
there is dialogue also in the Pastor, the second speaker next 
after Rhoda being Ecclesia, who is rpea Sorts. 

c. 37 —45 tis Lduyyos| If Hermae Pastor is founded upon 
Cebetis Tabula, we may look for some allusion t@ tis Zehiryyos 
aiviypat. in the Pastor. Two such allusions are pointed out 
below, namely in the Book of the Church, which corresponds to 
the part of the Tabula in which the Sphinx appears. 

Hermas in Vis, i. 2 sees a great white chair («aQédpar), 
and a yuvn mperBvris comes and sits down on it. In Vis. ii. 1 
he sees her again, this time wrepivratrovcay kai avaywawoeKxoveay 
BiBrapisiov. In Vis, iii. 2 she sits on a bench (cuprpédsor). 
In the second and third visions she is younger and younger, but 
always has tas tpiyas mpeaButépas (Vis. iii. 10. 3—5), 
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Her three popdai (c. 86, 122) are explained to him in 
Vis. iii, 11—13. 

In the First Vision why did she appear as old and seated 
onachair? Because your spirit was aged by your infirmities 
and doubts. But why was she seated on a chair? Because 
every aoGevns sits on a chair, va avyxpatnOn n aoOévera Tov 
compatos avtTod. There thou hast the figure of the first 
vision. 

In the Second Vision thou sawest her standing and looking 
younger, but with her flesh and hair wpeoS8urepas. For as 
when a mpeoSvrepos who is looking only for the last day of his 
life suddenly hears that a «Anpovoyda has been left to him, and 
is very glad and puts on strength, and ovx«érs «aOnrar dAda 
dvépigerat, so were ye when ye heard the revelation which was 
made to you. Your spirits revived and ye were strengthened 
in the faith. 

Her appearance in the Third Vision is explained thus, 


XIII. Ty Se tpiry opaces eldes avtiy Newtepan Kat Kadav 
kal ihapav, Kal kadnv THY pophyv avThs: 2. ws édv yap TLE 
AvTOupevwm EXOH ayyeria ayabn Tis, evOds emedabeTo TaY 
TpoTép@yv AvTMY Kal ovdey AAO TpogdéyeTar el poy THV 
ayyeriav iv Hxoveev, kal icyupotrovetras NovTroy eis TO ayabor, 
Kal avaveodrat avtod To mvetpa ba THY Yapav nv edaBer- 
oUTwS Kai pets avavéwow eidndate TAY TvEvLAaTwWY UELaY 
idovtes Tavta ta ayaba. 3. Kal Ste emt cuprrediou eides 
cabnpevnv, iayvpa 7 Oéous: Ste Téccapac MOAAC éyet TO TUp- 
Wedtov Kal iayupas Earner" Kal yap 6 Koapmos ba Teccapwr 
aToryeiwy Kpateitar. 4. of ov meTavoncayTes OAOTEAGS NEO! 
écovTat Kai TeOcpedimpévor, of EE bAnsS Kapdias peTavoncarTes. 
améyes OXOTEA Thy aTroKdAUYu" pnKéTe undéy aityoets Tept 
atToxaduwews, éav ti b¢ Sén, atoxadudOycetai cot, 

Hermas half reveals and half conceals the source of his 
symbolism. What could have been the connexion in his mind 
between the “ four feet ” and becoming young again? Obviously 
he was playing upon the riddle of the Sphinx, 

"Eats Sirovy émi ys kal tetpdrov, ob pia pwr), 
kai Tpitrov: ddXNaaaet Sé puny povoy boa emi yaiav 
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éprera xuveirac ava 7 aidépa Kai Kata movTov. 
arr’ oroTay TretcToew éepedouevov Troct Baty, 
évOa rayos yuiowww apavporaroy méder avTod. 


His description of the bench as tetrapod lets us know that 
the chair was meant to be a tripod, and in Vis. ii, the Church 
walks upon her own two feet. Her continuously white hair is 
a mark of personal identity which may allude to something 
in the riddle as known to Hermas, cf. of pia dwvy, The word 
avépitera: in Vis. ili. 12. 2 suits the enigma, The decrepit 
elder becomes a man again and dizrovs. Hermas, with reference 
to the new birth, traces the three ages of man backwards. So 
elsewhere he disguises his allusions by inversion. 


Again, in Vis, iv. he has an alarming adventure. Seeing 
OHPION METICTON @oel xTOS TL approaching, he puts on the 
faith of the Lord and gives himself boldly to the beast; and, 
behold, ro tTyAccodro Kiros ExTeivet EavTO yapal Kal ovdev 
el py THY yNaooav TpoéBAdAenN. In the Tabula the man who 
is to be crowned must first encounter Ta weyeota Onpia (c. 369). 
Over these he prevails by ctveots and émiortHpn, for which 
Hermas in his picture of Christian life naturally substitutes 
faith, His monster puts forth (apoéSad ev) its tongue, as 
the Sphinx in Cebes puts forth (wpoeS8adAero) her riddle. 
The word wpoSaddew does not recur in either work. 


c. 49 (523) nai jy) wapaxovere| Vis. ili. 7. 4 éréXecev abv 
thv eEnynow (c. 32, 40) rod mupyouv. In Vis. iv. 2, after he 
has passed the @ypiov, the Church in bridal array meets 
Hermas, felicitates him on his saving faith, and ends with 
the warning, ovai tois axovcacw ta pywata TadTa Kal mAp- 
AKOYCACIN’ aipetwTepov (c. 628) Hv avTois TO pr) yevynOHvat, 

Hermas, obtrusively attentive and enquiring, with allusion 
toc. 53f£ ws nuay mpocetovtwy oy Tapéprwc (¢. 583 aapepya) 
éreim@ep Kal TO e7rtTimiov ToLovTOY éotiv (the last words of the 
Introduction), is called by the Church or the Shepherd zravodp- 
ryos, avOadns, nepieproc ( Vis. iv. 3. 1, cf. c. 360 aTrepiepyws). 
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§ 2. 


The IIévaE haying been described in chap. 1. of Cebes, the 
éEnynats of it follows the prefatory remarks of Senex on the 
Sphinx. Hermas, as we shall see, makes some sort of use of 
everything noteworthy in the Tabula that he can contrive to 
bring into his Christian allegory. 

In some cases where there is a question about the reading 
in Cebetis Tabula we shall refer to the critical edition of 
Carolus Praechter (Lips. 1898). Following Praechter, Mr 
Jerram has made “a few slight alterations” in the text in his’ 
abbreviated edit. 2 (1898), as cwvvier (bis) for evvin in c. 39, 


c. 56 paBdov twa] Hermas and the Church having 
seated themselves upon the bench (V%s. i. 2. 4), she érapaca 
BABAON TINA AaMTTpAN Aéyer post Bréwews peya mpaywa; At 
first he sees nothing, but afterwards he sees. Thus the pointer 
which Senex uses in describing the Ilivaé is converted into a 
magic wand with which the Church conjures up her mysterious 
vision of a great tower oixodowotpevov éri vddrwv ious 
Tetpaywvows Aaprpois. What was this tower? o pév mupyos 
Ov BrE7reLg OLKOdOMOUpEVOY ey@ eius 7 ExxdXnoia (Vis. iil. 3. 5). 


IIvpryos is used symbolically in the Iliad, cf. also axpomones 
Kal tupyos éav (Theogn.), éyer7@ns mupyos (LXX). 


c. 59 rodro mpa@rov] With this beginning of the é&yynous 
of the Iliva& compare first the beginning of the commandments 
of the Shepherd, which answer to the unwritten commandment 
of the Aaiuwyv or Aacpoviov. In Mand. i. we discover a short 
practical summary of the teaching of the Tabula, 


IIparov wavrev mierevoov oti els éeotiv 6 Beds, 6 Ta 
mavra xticas Kal KaTapticas, Kai Troioas éx Tod pa) dvTos 
els TO elvar Ta TayTa, Kal mavTa yYwpadv, povos be aywpyTos 
av. 2. wictevooy obv avt@ kal PoBHnOnts abtov, PoPyGels 5é 
érxpateycal. Taira @iAacce Kal atoBadels wacay Tornpiav 
dmd geavtod Kal evden T&caN ApeTHN AlKalocyNHc Kal Cyon 
Td Oew, édv pudraEns Thy evtody TavTHy. 

19—2 
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In terms of the pv@oroyla of Cebes this would be, “ Obey 
the mpooraypa of the Aaiwewyr (c. 12, 402, 474, 521), and let 
"Eyxpareva and her sister Kaprepia (c. 264, 272) bring thee 
on the way to "AX»@uwn Taréeta and the abode of the blessed, 
where dwell ai "Apetal maaat nai 7 Evéaipovia” (J. M. C.). 
The Yabula would have reminded Hermas of the saying in 
Theognis (quoted as a current trapowia by Aristotle), 


év b€ dixatoctvn avdAdAnBinv mao apern “oT. 


Cf. Mand. vi. 1. 1 ‘EveresAauny cor, dnoiv, ev TH tmpery 
évToAy... 2. 3 AaAet pera cob trepi Sixatocvvns...cal epi 
mavTos épyou Sixaiov Kal wepi macns apetis évdofov. Sim. 
vi. 1, 4 évducapevot b€ wacay apethy Sixacooivns. Sim. x. 1. 2 
omnem virtutem aequitatis. 


c. 60 Bios} In turning the IlivaE into a picture of 
Christian life it would be natural to take a hint from St 
Matthew xix. 17, “if thou wilt enter into life ({env), keep 
the commandments.” Hermas accordingly turns Bios into San, 
using Srwtixos in a disparaging sense of the things of “ this 
life,” as in Mand. v. 2.2. In the index to Hilgenfeld’s Hermae 
Pastor (1881) there are fifteen lines of references to nv Ta 
Gea, fan, Swotroréw, cf. BiBdXos ris Cwijs, Trav Covrav. Notice 
in Vis, iii. 8. 4 and Mand. viii. 9 makapioc év tH SoH avrod 
(c. 48, 194 paxdpios ev td Biw). Sim. v. 6. 3 &ecEev avtois ras 
tpiBous tis Cos (Ps. xvi. 11). 


c. 60—67 6 dydos x«.7..] Hermas dilates upon this in his 
own Iliva£, bringing in words and ideas of Cebes which arrest 
his attention. Thus in Sim. ix., on the second building of the 
tower, he writes, 


XII. Wparov, dni, ravrwv, xipie, rodTd por SyN@cor 
9 TeTpa (c. 257) eal H mYAH Tis eotw; ‘H wétpa, dnoiv, airy 
. # t | = -~ 7 é * i é & f 
Kai 1) TUAN O Viosg TOD Beod éoti. Ilds, dyui, xdpre, 7 WeTpa 
Tarai éotw, 4 S€ mwvAn xawn; “Axove, dyai, kal ovme, 
dowvvere. 2. 6 pev vios ToD Meod racns THs KTicEews aUTOU 
mporyevértepos éoTw, Mate TUuBovAOY avTov yevéerba TO TaTpl 
A f F] a ca i) i : f 
THS KTicews avTov’ Oia TovTO Kal tadatos €or. “H be 
mvAn Stati xawn, dni, Kipie; 3. “Orr, dnoiv, ér éeoyatwov 
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TOV NuEpav THS cuVTEEias Havepdos éyéveTo, Sia TovTO Kawy? 
éyévero 4 wUAn, va ol MEAAONTEC Cwozecbal Se’ aUThs eis TH 
Bacireiay cicé\0wci tod @eod....5. Ei ody eis tHv modw od 
Sivy eioerAOeiv ef ur) Sia Tis UANS adTHs, oTw, dyai, Kal 
eis thv Bacireiav tov Beod dAdXws eioedOeiv ov Sdvarar 
avOpwiros ef wy Sta Tov dvdpaTtos TOD viod avTod Tov HyaTrn- 
névou vm avtod. 6. eldes, dnaoi, TON GYAON Tov olxodopodyTa 
Tov mupyov ; Eldov, pnui, cUpte. "Exeivor, noi, waves ayyedou 
évdofoi eiat. TovTows ovv TepeTeTeiyiotas 6 Kupuos, 4 dé 
TVAM 0 vids TOD Bcod éeoriv: avTn pia eicoddc (c. 11, 201) 
éoTt mpos Tov Kupiov. adddAws oty ovdeis eioeXevceTas mpos 
auTov ef pa) dua Tov viov avrod (cf. c. 208 f.). 

7 mvAn]| Doubtless he alludes also to St John x. 7, 9 éya 
eit 7» Ovpa...d0 euod éav tis eicéAOn cwOncetar. Borrowing 
mun here from.c. 61 (cf. 285), he brings in Opa (c. 245) in 
Vis. ii, 9. 6 €Ew ths Ovpas tod Tupyou. 

wéAXNOvTes ootecGa:| Salvation is a term common to 
Hermas and Cebes, and both use ewfew repeatedly. But its 
combination with wéAXew here and in c. 66f. is remarkable. 


eigéXOwor| All in Cebes pass through the 7¥Am when they 
enter (c. 65) into Bios. So Hermas makes all who enter into 
{wy enter by the wvAm, the Son of God, the one eleodos mpos 
Tov Kupvov. 

tov dyAov] Having converted the crowd at the gate of life 
into stones (Matt. i. 9, 1 Pet. 1. 4, 5), Hermas might have 
dispensed with the word éyAos, but he is bent upon bringing it 
in. He does this by imagining a multitude of builders who, 
like the stones, can only enter the kingdom of God by the pia 
eicodos. He brings in the idea of preexistence here and 
elsewhere without relation to men in general, But in Sim. i. 
he makes this world a foreign city, from which the servant 
of God will one day évravaxaprpas eis THY iSiav modu. 


c. 64 wpoordrre:|] On the injunctions of the Aaiwwr and 
the évrodai of the Shepherd see c. 401 n. (p. 312). 


c. 74 ’Aqatn] For Deceit personified Hermas has ’Arary 
in Sim. ix. 15. 3 as the fourth of his women in black (p. 297). 


p 
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and an Angel of Deceit in Sim. vi. as cited below under c. 166 
mapadioovrat TH Tiuwpia. 

First the Aaiuewy (c. 64) appears, issuing his commands for 
the instruction of those entering into Bios, and then ’Aqwary 
(c. 74), 9) wavtas Tovs avOpwrovs mAava@ca. So in Sim. vi. 1 
Hermas and the Shepherd discourse about the évrovai and 
their observance, and then the Angel of Deceit is introduced. 


c. 77 worifec] In Sim. vii. 2. 7—9 water is poured upon 
the rods to see éav tis avtav duvnOn ficat, cai peta TO 
moTigat avTov Tas papdous «Td 93, 8 Temrorla Hevas. Sim. 
ix. 1. 8, 25. 1 (Gen. ii. 6) Kai waca 4 Kticis Tod Kupiou (c. 84 
mavtes) érotivero €x THv THYyaD. 

c. 78 dvvayiv] In its medical sense, drug (Jerram). See 
below under ¢. 311 qwotify tiv xabaprixny Sivape. 

c. 80] Cebes here and elsewhere “Aryvova, and so Hermas in 
Mand. iv. 1. 5, Stm. v. 7. 3, | 

c. 88 “Héovai] A Aocka may be right or wrong, and an 
"EatOupia (Mand. xii.) or a “Héovn (c. 218 n.) may lead to good 
or evil, On ‘Em@upia see also c. 189 n. 

c. 94 (256) yarerov] Vis. i. 4.2 ra 6¢ rpotepa yaderra Kal 
axdnpa (c. 116). Mand. vi. 2.10 wioteve dé Ort Ta Epya TOU 
aryyéhou THs Tovnpias yaXerra €or. On yaderra Ta Kaka see 
vol, xx. 89 of this JOURNAL. 

c. 95 émayyé\Xovtrar] Hermas uses éerrayyedia, emayyed- 
Aer Gat, as in Vrs. 1. 3. 4, 11, 2, 6, iii, 1, 2, 2.1. Mand. ix. 10 9 
yap wiotis WavTa émayyéANeTat, TavtTa Terevot. Sim. 1. 7. 

c. 98, 233 adrnOiwn odes] Vis. ili, 7. 1 adiovew thy odor 
avTayv THY adnOuny. 


Fortune and the cardinal Vices are introduced by Cebes in 
c. 101—160. 

Very prominent in Vis. iti, and Sim. ix. are otpoyyudos 
(c. 103, 113, 293) and rerpaywvos (c. 293, 299) as epithets 
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of the stones for the tower. Here again the Tabula under- 
lies the Pastor. Tuvyn on her round stone gives mXovTos 
and other things, rapa d€ tév avtay madw adbaipetrat tapa- 
xpyma & Sé3wxe. Hermas connects wealth and impoverish- 
ment with orpoyyvAoTns by his figure of the round stones 
which have to be squared before they can be used for the 
building of the tower. The white and round stones in Vis, 
ill. 6 are they that have faith and also worldly wealth. These, 
€ay py TepikoTH avT@Y oO TAOUTOS, ov SivavTac TH Kupio 
eVypnato yevérOar. So he writes of them in Sim. ix. 31. 2 
(cf. 9. 1—2), “oportet autem cirewmcidi hoc saeculum ab illis 
et vanitates opum suarum, et tune convenient in Dei regnum,” 
alluding again to the Gospel saying which he had quoted in 
Sim. ix. 20. 2, 3. 


c. 104 f.] Fortune is of pévoy tuddAy, dAXAA Kal patvouern 
xai kody. In the Pastor, where Fortune herself could not be 
described or named, it is said in effect that her votaries are 
blind and deaf and of unsound mind with respect to spiritual 
things. In Mand. x. 1. 4—5 we read that mere believers who 
give themselves to the pursuit of wealth and worldly things 
emiaxoTobvTas iro ToUTwY THY mpakewy...oUTwSs of avOpwrrat oi 
mistevoavTes Kal eis TavTas Tas mpakews Tas ToANas éuriT- 
TOVTES TAS TPOELPHMEVaS aATOTAaYa@VTAaL ato THs Stavotas avTaV 
Kat ovdey OA\wS vooto. epi THS OeKatoouvnS’ Kai yap OTav 
dxovawot wept GedrnTos Kal adnGeias, 0 vods avTav wept thy 
mpakw avTav Katayivetat, Kal ovdev dds vootow. Mand. 
vy. 2. 7 admotuddotra, xi. 14 xwqodrac. 

Praechter in c. 105 reads cali paiopévn, adrAd Kal Kwon, 
with the note, “ Nescio an xal pavoyévn eiciendum sit.” But 
Hermas, who seems to refer to the madness of Tvyn, perhaps 
read cal wavvowevn. hae 


c. 120—131 ‘AzpoBovrevta x.7.r.| This is a section to 
which we should expect to find some allusion in the Pastor, 
although the gifts of Fortune could not be directly mentioned 
in the Christian allegory. Of the "AmpoBovAevror it is said in 
c. 120 f., airodon 6€ Exartos aitaéy & pintel. Some seem yaipein 
(c. 123, 125), namely those who have received something from 
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her, Some seem «Aaieiw (c. 127), namely those from whom she 
has taken away & dé5mxe mporepoy avrois. 


E. tiva obv éorw & bi8wow adrois, tt ovT@S of wer 130 
AapBavovtes yaipovaiv, of 5é ATOBAAAONTEC KAalovet; 


Hermas uses pimrewv and amoSaddew in describing the 
various fortunes of the stones for the tower, some of which 
AMéBAAAON OF EppITTTON paxpav amo Tod aupyou (Vis. iii. 2. 7). 
In the next chapter revelations take the place of gifts of 
Fortune, and the Church replies to Hermas, who 1s qavovpyos 
in his requests for explanations to be repeated by him to his 
brethren, "Axovcovtat pév toddol* axovoavres 5é€ Ties €F 
avTay yApHcoNTal, Teves 5é KAAYCONTAIY GAAG@ Kai ovTOL, édy 
axkovowol Kat petavojnowoty, kal avTol yapnoovtat. dKove 
ody Tas mapaBoXdas Tod TUpyoU" aTroKahiiyw yap cot TavTa 
(Vis, ili. 3, 2). 


c., 133. (cf. 165, 220, 588, 677) xa) radda Sea pouron 
wapatAnoia] Mand. vi. 2.5 nai dca tovrows trapamdjo.a éort 
Kat dora, Sim. viii. 7. 4 wepi do€ns Tevos. Hermas attributes 
much of his misfortunes to his té«va (c. 135), 


c. 147 f. "Axpacia x.7.A.] Cebes has four principal Vices, 
' Axpacia, ‘Acwria, “AmAnoria, Kodtaxela, for which Hermas 
substitutes the tetrad, “Amioria, ‘Axpacia, “Aqet@eva, “AnAtH 
(c. 74). These four head the lst of the twelve women in 
black whom Hermas names, after naming his twelve Virgins, in 
Sim. 1x. thus, 

XV. An rA’woov por’, pynui, Kipee, tadv tape ver Ta 
ovopata | Kal TaV yuvaiKdy Tov Ta péNava imatia évdedu- 
pévov. “Axove, dnciv, Tov wapfévey ta ovopata | Ta ioxyupo- 
Tépwv, TOY els Tas ywvias otafecav, 2. ) pev TpwTH 
Ilioris, 7 6€ Sevtépa *"Eyxparesa, 7 S€ “Tp itn Avvapis, 4 
S€ té tap'ty MaxpoOupia’ ai b€ Erepar avd pécov TovTav 
ataGeicat Tavta éyovot Ta ovopata’ “Amdotns, “Axaxia, 
“Ayveia, “INapotns, “AX Oeca, Lvvecius, “O"wdvora, “Ayarn. 
Tavita Ta ovopata o hopdv Kal TO dvowa Tod vied Tov Beod 
Suvncetat eis THY Bactrelav Tod Meod eicedAOeiv. 3. aove, 
gnci, Kal Ta dvo“aTa TOV yUVaLKaY TOV Ta ipaTia péhava 
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éxovcay. Kal ex TovTwy Téecoapes cial SuvaTw@Tepas » TPT 
"Amiotia, » Sevtépa ‘Axpacia, 4 8é tpitn ‘AreiMera, 4 Se 
tetaptn ‘Aratn. ai dé axodovGor avtav Kadovvtat Adan, 
Tlovnpia, 'Acéxyeta, 'Ofvyonia, Veddos, ’Adpocvvn, Katadarid, 
Mioos. taira ta ovopata o gopav tot Beod Soiros tiv 
Bacirelay pev deta Tod Peod, els adtny Sé ovK eivedevcerat, 

The cardinal Vices in the Yabula are dressed in the fashion 
of éraipar (c. 144). Hermas likewise attends to the costume 
and appearance of his various characters, imitating but not 
exactly copying Cebes. His twelve deadly Vices are appropri- 
ately dressed in black, cf. Sim. ix. 9.5 éxAn@ncav dé yuvaixes 
dadexa, eyeldectatal (c. 335 everde?s) TH yapaxTijpr, MeAANA 
éevdedupéva, [weprefwopevar Kal éEw tovs Bwous éyoveat,| Kai 
tas tpiyac (c. 176) AeAupéevar. edoKxodcay Sé por ai yuvaixes 
avtat arpiat (c. 420 @npia) elvas. Sim. ix. 13. 8 pera odv 
ypovoy Tid AnemeicOHcaN (c. 156 aevcOy br’ av’Tay) bro TaD 
yuvatkav ov eldes pérXava ipatia évdeduuévar, Tods Wpmous Ew 
eyoucdy Kai Tas tTpixas AeAupEvas Kal Eedpuopdwr. 


§ 4. 


c. 166 wapadidovta: tH Tiwwpia| For Tiwpia personified 
Hermas in Sim. vi. and Sim. vii. has an Angel tis tiwwpias. 
The parable of the two “Shepherds of the Sheep” in Sim. vi. 
is based upon sayings in Cebes about 'Awdry, Tiwwpia, and 
the Sphinx. 


In Sim. vi. 1 the Pastor appears to Hermas and says to 
him, “Ayapev eis aypov, kai deiEw cor Tovs Toimévas TOY 
mpoBarwyv. And first decevies pou trotpéva veavioxoy évdedv- 
pevov cuvOeciy ipatiwy, TH ypwuatt Kpoxwdn. The chapter 
ends thus, €Socxe d€ mpoB8ata moda Aiav, Kal Ta mposata 
TavTa woe TpUp@rta jv Kai Mav oTratad@vta, Kal iapd Fv 
TKIPTOVTA MOE KAKEL* Kal aVTOS O TroLnY Tavu ihapos Hv emi 
T@ Toimvie avTov" Kai avTH 7 idéa Tov Totmévos ihapa Hy 
Alay, Kai év Tois mpoBdrors Tepiérpexe. In the next chapter 
and the third we read, 

Il. Kai Ayer pore Brérrecs tov trowpéva rovrov; Bréra, 
dnl, cvpie. Odtos, dyaiv, ayyeros tpudys wal andtuc éoriv. 
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odTos ektpiBel Tas Yuyas Tay SovA@y tod @cod Kal Kxata- 
aTpéeher avTovs amd Tis adnOelas, dratav avtovs Tais éem- 
Ouplais tais twovnpais, év als aroAduvTat. 2. €MiAANBANONTAI 
rap tev évroAwy Tod eod tot Cavtos, nal wopevovtat amatais 
Kai tpvpais patalais, Kal ATMdAAYNTAL Dard Tod aryyéAov TovTOU, 
Tia pev eis BANATON, Tuva Se eis KATAOOPAN....5. aA 
mpoeSnuev wtxpov, kal Serxvver or Troéva peyav Wael ayprov 
Th idéa, Tepixelmevov Sépya alryecov NevKov, Kal mHpav Twa 
elyev eri tTav opov, kal paBdov oxAnpay Aiav Kai dtovs 
éyoveav, kal mactira peyddyv....II] 2. Ayo TH Troupe 
T@ wet €“ov NadovvTe: Kupie, Tis eoTiv OvVTOS O TroLmrY oO 
[ottws] domAayyvos Kal mixpos Kai Sos pr) oTayYVLtopEVoS 
emt ta mpoSata tadta; Odrtos, dynoiv, eotiv o ayyedos Tic 
Timapiac’ é€x O€ TOV ayyéAwy Tov dixaiwy éoTi, Kelwevos be el 
THs Tiwwpias....6. drav ody OALBdor macy Orirrer, TOTE epol 
Tapadidovtat eis 4raOHN Traideian....cal ToTe Sofatover Tov cor, 
AéyovTes Ste Sixacos KpiTns ests kal Sixaiws éwaGov Exactos 
kata tas mpdkes avtov: SovAevovar dé owrov TH Kupiw ép 
cadapa xapdia | avtadv, cal evododvtrar ev waocn mpakes avrar, 
AapPavovtes mapa tov Kupiov tavta boa av ait@rrat Kai 
tote doFafover tov Kupiov ote enol mapedoOncav, Kal ovxeTi 
ovdey TaTYoveL THY Tovnpay. 

atratns| To match the affected style of “Awatn inc. 71 f. 
Hermas makes his Angel of Deceit a gay young man in a 
saffron coloured suit. He is at first the shepherd of all the 
sheep, because ’Aqrarn leads astray all (c. 74 f.) who enter into 
life. All drink of her draught of error, but some more, some 
less (c. 84f.). Accordingly all the sheep go astray, but some 
are seen ckipT@nTA and some mH ckiptanTa (Sim. vi. 2. 8—4). 


értavOavortat x.t.r.| They are destroyed by the Angel of 
atratn, in accordance with c. 92f. ai é€ eis Tro amoAAvaobat Sia 
TH atTraTny, éweAdborvTo yap TO Tapa Tov Aaimoviov mpocTaypa 
(c. 401 f.). 

Twa pev els Oadvator, twa Sé eis xatapOopav| This curious 
contrast between @avaros and catadGopa is taken from ec. 44f., 
ovx eicamak, WoTep oO LTO THs Udvyyos KataBpwUeis Ane- 
ONHCKEN, GANG KaTa pixpov ev OLo TO Biw KaTadoeipeTal. The 
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sheep who ate cxiptavta are of areotacpévot ato Tov Qeod 
eis TéXos, and the uw cxipravra are the xatedPappevor aro 
THs adnGelas, who still have hope of repentance. 1 catadOopa 
ovv exrrida Eyer avavedoews Tivos, 0 5€ OavaTos aTwdeay Eyer 
aimviov, Sim. ix. 26. 6 et 5é ui, bro Tay yuvatKav Kata- 
pGapycovrar eis Odvarov. 

After c. 46 xata@@eiperas read with Praechter KadaArep oi 
emi TiMw@pia TrApAdIAdueNoO!, to which Hermas may be thought to 
allude in Sim, vi. 4—5 on the duration of punishments. 

Tipwpias] ) pey THY pdaTtiya Eyovca Kadeitar Tipwpia 
(c. 174f). In Sim. vi. 2. 5 the Angel ris tewwpias has 
paotiya peyadnv. In 3. 6 the Shepherd says rére pol 
Tmapadioovrar, as in c. 166 it is said, mapadidovrar TH Timewpia. 
In Hermas (as in Cebes) Meravoia, when possible, follows, 


c. 182 cvuBot| To these, of whom one is Avan (c. 176), he 
is delivered, and with these cuufiot tiuwpovpevos. Sim. ix. 
20. 4 wapado@ncovra tais yuvakiv éxeivais, of whom one is 
Avan (p. 297). 21. 4 98 wapadedouevac eiol tais yuvaskl x.7.d. 
22. 4 édv Sé ur) peravonawor, KaTotKncovel mera TOY yuvaLKaY 
TOV Tovnpevowevwy eis avTouvs. Vis. v. 2 iva peta cod oiKjow. 
Sim. x. 3. 1 ut habitent tecum. 

c. 183 érepov oixov] Vis. iii. 7.5 els todtoy Tov mupyov ov 
Sivavtat appocat. 6 érépw Sé TOr@ apuogovaw TOAD EXaTTOVE 
(c. 169), kat rodro érav BacavicOdaow Kal éexTrAnpoowow Tas 
Hméepas TAY apapTtiav avTav...€av S€ yn avaBy emi THY Kapdlav 
auTay Metanoricai (c. 104 édy pr) 4 Meravota), ob cwfovras dia 
THY TKANpoOKapoiay a’tav. Harmer omits peravofeat. 

ce. 185] Read with Praechter éirdyn ex mpoaipécewc 
cuvavtnoaca. Compare Test. XII. Patr. Reub. § 1 «al eév 
Tpoatperes yruyys pov émTa ETn pwetevonaa évwmiov Kupiov. 


§ 5. 
c. 186 éav 7» Meravora] Meravora in Cebes is an in- 
tellectual change from adpootvn to cuveots, which delivers 
from WevéodoF/a. Hermas uses the term in its ethical and 
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Christian sense, but with allusion to the iwaé he makes out 
that repentance is also cvveous. In Mand. iv. he writes, 

Il. “Hpornea avrov wadw réyov: “Eet 6 Kipsos akiov 
Me Hyjcato iva wet euod TravTote KaToLKys, OAtya ou pyyata 
ért dvagyou, érel ot cuviw obdév, Kal 4 Kapdia wou Temm@paTat 
ato Tav TpoTépwy you mpakewy' cuvéTicov pe, OTe ALay adpwv 
eit Kal GAXws ovOevy vow. 2. aroxpibers por A€yer “Eyo, 
gdnoiv, eri THs petavolas eiwl Kal waow Tois peTayootow 
auverty Sidwpt. 1 ov Soxet cor, hyociv, av’Td TovTO TO peTa- 
vofjoat cuveoiy elvat; TO peTavonoat, dnol, aiveris éoTw 
peyarn....BrErets ody GTL H METANOIA CYNECIC ECTIN MEPAAH, 

Repentance in the Pastor is subject to law and comes 
éx Trpoatpégews, Various passages representing it as predestined 
to be or not to be. An Angel has é€oveia over it (Mand. iv, 
3. 5). It is given or not given (Sim. viii. 6. 2). CE£ also 
Sim, 1x, 23. 5 rAeyw be tyiv o adyyedos Ths petavoias, Scot 
TavTny éyeTe THY aipecin, amwoOecOe a’tTny Kal peravoncate, 
where possibly aipecu was suggested by wpoatpécews (J. M.C.), 

c. 189 érépay Aokay (Kai “Em@ymian)] So Praechter with 
brackets, Hermas writes at the end of Mand. xi. rovrw ovy 
TO Tvevpatt TiaTeveE, amo de Tov Etépoy améyou. In Mand. xii. 
he speaks of ér@uuiae pl. (c. 88), and he personifies two 
"Em Oupias, the worvnpa and the aya@y. Sim. ix. 14. 1 tas 
ertOupias TOV yuvaLK@Y ToUTMY. 

c. 205] With inverted reference to the Tabula, Hermas is 
made to mistake the Church for the Sibyl, the true teacher 
for the false. The veavioxos in Vis. ii. 4, 1 asks him, Tay 
mpeaButépav, rap Hs éhaBes To BrBdtSiov, tiva Boxeds elvar; 
éya dynut: THv SéBvArav. TlAand&cal, ucin, oyk ectin. Tis ody 
éoriv; dni. “H “ExxrAnoia, dnciv. In Cebes the man who 
does not receive the érépa Ada that will lead him to “AXm@an 
Tlatdeia, wade TrAandtai (c. 195) ure tis Vevdodokias. Most 
men mistake a respectable looking woman whom Senex points 
out for Tasdeia- oyk écti 8€é (c. 205), dAXa Vevdorraideia, ecu. 
Men are seen within the enclosure in her company, ofomevor 
peta THS 'AdnOuijs Tlatdeias cvvomsreiv (c. 214). Even of 
cwldopevot come wde rpwtov (c. 207), for there is no other way. 
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Hermas repeats his mistake in Vis. v. 3 by thinking at first 
that the Shepherd is not the Shepherd, 2d yap ris ef; éym 
yap, one, yevrarxm © TapedoOnr. 

Human life is ruined by uncertainty (c. 406 évedoiage). 
Men live xaxds, thinking the not dyad ayaa, and the not 
xkaxa xaxd (c, 409). The learned are no better off than others 
unless they too have Merayédeva with them, and are persuaded 
that ov [lasdelay éyovow adda Vevdorraideiap (c. 578). 

Sim. ni. likens this aiwy to the season of winter, in which 
the trees are all leafless and @ael Enpa. Why are they all 
a@oel Enpa kai 6uora? Because ote of Sixator daivovrat ovTe 
oi GwapT@Xoil év T@ aidve TOUT, GAN Suovol eiaw* oO yap aiwv 
ovTos Tos Sixalows yemwwrv éoTt, Kal ov dhaivoytar peta TeV 
ApapTWAGY KAaTOLKODVTES, 

Sim. iv. completes the parable by comparing the coming 
ai@v to Gépos, in which wavtes havepwOrjcovtat. 

ce. 218 “Héovixoi] “Héovy (c. 88) as a motive may lead to 
good or evil. Compare in Hermae Pastor, 

Sim. vi. 5. 5. Tlotar, dnui, cdpre, tpudai eiot BraBepat ; 
llaca, pynci, rpakis tpudy éote TH AvOpa7r@, b éav HAéwC TroLT’ 
kal yap 6 dEvyoNOS TH éavTOD waDeE TO ixavoy Tomy Tpuda’ 
kal o powyos Kal o wéOuaos (c. 553) Kal o KaTddNados Kai o 
Wetorns kal o wreovéxTns Kai 6 atroarepynTys (c. 164, 666 
aTooTEpev) Kai 0 TOVTOLS TA Guota ToL@y TH idia NOcw (c. 316, 
319) 76 ixavov trovet: Tpuha ody éwi TH mpdker adrod. 6. avdras 
maoa ai tpupai BraBepai cior Trois dovdrAa1s Tob Beod. Sia 
TavTas ovv Tas dmdtas Tadcyovew ol Tiwpovpevor Kal Bacavi- 
fomevor. 7. eiciv 5€ cal tpudai aalovear tos avOpwrovs: 
moAdol yap ayala épyalouevor tpupGor TH éavTa@y Hadoni 
hepopevor. 

Sim. viii. 8.5. rovros ody éoti petdvota, av Tayd peta- 
vojow@at Kai pa) émipeivwot Talis HdoNAic avTrav: éav 8é 
eripeivwot tais mpateow avtav, cal ovtot Odvatov éavTois 
KaTepydavovrat. = 

Sim. vii. 9. 1. Kat aitn % od05 HAytépa avrois éyévero... 
4. tov dé pi) petavoovyTwr, GAN erripevdovT@y Tais HAoNaic, 6 
Oavatos éyyus. 
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c. 221f. ai Soxotca: repitpéxew] These are the women 
dressed @omep éraipa (c. 144). Aypost. Const. iii. 6 (with 
reference to a saying of Polycarp) yrwprlér@ obv 7 x7jpa Gri 
Avotactypiov éor. Meod Kai xabicOw ev rH oikia abras...ovbe 
yap mote To Ovcvacrypiov tod Qeod mepurpéyer, GAA’ ey evi 
rorm idpura. The Angel of Deceit év reis mpoBarais 
meptetrpeye (Sim. vi. 1. 6). The Virgins do not gad about, 
but they stand round the gate, ai doxodcas dvvarai eivas and 
the rest, each in her own place, while the men who are to 
build are dde Kaxeioe trepitpexovTa@y (Sim, ix. 3. 1—2, 4. 1). 


c. 226 oraviws)| Vis. iv. 1.2 padiws (al. apacws, al. cmravias) 
Se odeverat o ToTros. 3 povos oy TepuTaTaY K.T.D. 


c. 230—234] "Adpoctvn remains in them péeypis Av miwar 
TH TovTav Kabaptixiy Svvaww. Sim. vi. 5. 2 “H adpoovvy 
gov Tapamoves éar1, Kal ov GéXerg cov THY Kapdiay Kalapioa 
Kat SovrAevew TH Dew. 


§ 6. 


c. 240—278 Iloia % od0s;| The site of the tower on the 
great rock in Sim. ix. 2. 1 (c. 257 f. wérpav peyadnv) and the 
way to ’AAnGiwy Tladeia and the abode of the blessed 
correspond to the place of the abode of Virtue and the way to 
it as described by Hesiod in his lines cited by Xenophon in 
Mem. Soer. ii. 1. 20, 

THY pwev yap KaxdTnTa Kat iiabdv éoTiv EXeoAaL 
pnias Neln pwév od05, wdra 8 éyyOe vaies. 
THs 8 apetis iSp@ta Oeol mpowapoidev €Onxav 
afavatou paxpos 5é nal bpOvos olpos és avr 
Kal TpnXvS TO mMpwTov: ery eis axpov Lena, 
pynidin On) erecta tédet, yarer wep éovoa. 

Cebes in his description of the way uses words as davodia, 
Bovvos, kpnpvos not used by Hesiod, and represents the way- 
farers as helped from above. In both respects Hermas follows 
or imitates Cebes. 
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On the way to ’AAn@ivy Ilasdeia there is domep avodia 
tis (ec. 247). The way runs at first between kpHmnoyc (c. 251) 
toward wérpay amroxpnuvov (c. 258) éri tod Boynof, but those 
who persevere in it efra Eovew eis obov Kady (c. 269). The 
last part of the way is OmadH (c. 277) and evdmdpevros and 


Kka0apa tmavtTos KaKod. 


c. 247 80 dvodias twos] This is “the reading of the best 
MSS...V. reads Sucavedov” (Jerram), cf. c. 442 wdavavtas 
avodia. With @azep o¢ avodias agrees c. 271 opa yap oddv 
hépoveay ovdepiay er avTny. 


“Cebes of course has in view in his allegory, as Hermas 
also has, the celebrated myth of the Two Ways. The earliest 
example of the connexion of anodia with this myth seems to be 
in Philo ii. p. 156. I have found six other examples in Philo, 
It is of some importance to remark that the connexion of the 
word with kaptepia, as here by Cebes (c. xv. f.), is borrowed 
from Philo i. p. 316” (J. M. C.). 


Philo writes in lib. tu. of De Mose (Mangey, ii. 156)... 
avpBorov avutraitiou fais cai Biov caGapevovros év mpdteow 
émaivetais, ov TiV Tpayelay Kakias Oddy, 7) KUpLwTEpoY ei7reiv 
avodiav, ada. THY bs’ aperiis Newpoporv arrevOvvorTos. 


c, 262, 266 éxrerdxact Tas yeipas| This stretching out of 
the hands of ’Ey«pdresa and Kaprepia, with c. 123 f. éxre- 
TaxoTes Tas yeipas and c. 126 of eiAndotes Te trap avrijs, 
accounts for the onetov éxmetacews in Sim. ix. 3. 2 éxnene- 
TAKEICAN Ae Tac yelpac ai mapOévor (of whom one *Eyxparea 
Kadeirat) ws pédroveal Tt KawBaveww Tapa Tdv avipav. In 
Sim. ix. 5. 1 there is a short rest from building (c, 274). With 
c. 274 f. (304) "Ioxyvv wai @apoos cf Sim. ix. 1. 2 ieyve, Vis. 
iii. 1. 5 év euaut@d yevouevos nal NaBwv Oapoos. 

c. 264 "Eyxparea xaXeirar] Second to Faith in Vis. iii. 8. 4 
is her daughter who 'Eyxpareva xadeitat. The cardinal Virgins 


in Sim. ix. 15 are [liares, "Eyxparesa, Avvapts, MaxpoOvpia. 
For éyxpdarea cf. Vis. ii. 3. 2; Mand. vi. 1. 1, vii. 1, 


What, asks Hermas, are the twelve Virgins? 
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Sim. ix. 13. 2 Gyta meymata eiot, cf. 13. 7 XaBovtes obw Ta 
mvevpata Tata evedvvapwOncav. 15. 6 Taira ta mvevpata 
éhopecay. 16. 1 wal eis Try oixodouny éréfecar trepopnKotes 


Ta Tvevpata Tadra, 


c. 270 f. was avaBaivovoew;| The reply is atrae amo tov 
Kpnuvod tmpooxataBaivover x«.7.. Compare Sim, ix. 16. 6 
katéSnoay ody pet avTar eis TO bOwp, Kal wadiv aveBnoar. 
7 dca TobTo Kai cuvavéBnoay per avrar. 


c. 273 &\xovew dvw| The first tower standing low down 
émi vdaTwyv, Hermas to bring in €\Kein AN® imagines stones for 
the building of it é« rod Bu@od EXxopévous ( Vis. iii. 2. 6, 5. 2). 

Compare also, 


Vis. i. 1.3, era ypdvov tivd tropevopévov pov eis Kovpas 
kai do€alovtos Tas KTices To Beov, ws weyadas cai éxmpereis 
cal Svvatai eiow, Tepurarayv advmvwca. Kal TNEYMA jie 
&iaBev xal amrjveyxév pe Ar ANoAiac Tindc, de’ Hs avOpwrros 
ovK édvvaTo odedoat* Hv SE O TOTTOS KPHMNMAHC Kal aTreppnyas 
aro tév vdatov. S:aBds ody Tov jrotapov éxeivoy HAOop eis Ta 
dmaha, «at TLAG Ta yovata Kai npEdunv mpocevyerOa To 
Kupiw «ai éEouoroyeic@ai wou tas apaprtias. 


Vis. ii. 1.1. Tlopevowévou wou eis Kotvpas cata tov Katpov 
ov Kal tépuct, TepiTaTav aveuvynaOny Tis Tepvowhs opacews, 
Kal Tadtv me aipet TINEYMA Kal aTrohépet eis TOV avTOY TOTO 
O7rov Kal tTrépvat. 


Vis. 11.7.1. Tods 8€ érépous AiBous, ods eldes waxpay amo 
Tov Tupyou piTtouévouvs Kal wimrovtas «is THY OdoY Kal 
KUALOmevoUs ex THS OOD Eig TAS ANOAIAC' OUTOL ElowW Of Temic- 
TevxoTes pév, amo b€ THS Supvyias avTav adiovow Thy odov 
avTav thy adnOwnv (p. 294): doxodyTtes obv BeAtiova odov 
dvvacGat evpeiv, TAavevTat Kal TadalTwpodow TepiTaTobYTeES 
év Tais ANOAIAIC. 


Mand. vi. 1.2. od odv rioteve TS Sixaip, TH Se adixw ph 
mistevaons' TO yap Sixatov dpOyv odov éyet, TO 8& adixov 
atpeBrnv. adda od TH O99) 06@ mopevouv [Kal dpadH], THY 
5é otpeBAnv éagov. 3. % yap otpeBd od0s TpiBous ovK exer, 
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aX ANOAIAC Kai TpoTKOMpaTa OANA, Kal TpayEla éoTL Kal 
axavOaddns. BraBepa (c. 605) obv éote Tois év avTH Topevopevors. 
4. ot 6€ TH opOH od mropevopevor OMAAGC TEepLTaTovaL Kal 
ampookortas (cf. Mand. ii. 4). 


Sim. vi. 2.6. «ai é8adXev adra els tiva TOTO KPHMNGDAH, 


Sim. ix. 10.1. de yap tod mupyou ta KvKAm TavTa GMAd\A 
ryeveo Gat. 


As the climbers on the way to Ilasdéeta are dragged up 
the odes avodos by "Eyxpdteca and Kaprepia, so in Sim. ix. 
4, 8, 15 the stones of the tower, which as Ecclesia represents 
Ilavdeta (§ 7), are carried to their places by "Eyepdreca and 
the other Virgins. But these Virgins are spirits (Sim. ix. 13. 2). 
Accordingly in Vis. i. 1. 3 a mnefma carries Hermas through the 
4nodia, and this is repeated in Vis. ii. 1. 1. Thus we have 
TINEYMA, TINEYMA Corresponding to ‘Eyxpdteva and Kaprepia in 
Cebes. Vis. iii. 8. 2 (p. 309) ‘O wupyos otros tro tovTwr 
(of whom one is "Ey«pateva) Baoraterar. 


In Vis. i. 1 again Rhoda greeting Hermas from heaven takes 
the place of “Eyxparera on the rock. Rhoda first charges 
Hermas with having sinned against her, and then encourages 
him (c.267 wapaxadotowv). Afterwards Ecclesia enters, and she 
reads out pyyata éexdpixta ending with cvudopa Kai hepa, 
such as (dod peOiotdver Tos o’pavovs Kal Ta bpn Kal Tovs 
Boynoyc xal tas @addooas, Kal TmavtTa OMA yiveTat Tots 
EKAEKTOLS avToU (3. 3—4). 


In Vis, ii. 3. 2 she says, dAAa owler ce TO uy) aTrooTivat 
ae amo Peo Cavtos, cal 7) dmAOTHS Gov Kai 7 TOAA? EKPATEIA’ 
TavTa céowKey oe, cay empetvns, xal mavtas cwker rods Ta 
To.adTa épyatomevovs Kal Tropevopéevous ev akaxia Kal dmhoTnTt. 
OUTOL KaTLCXYVOVaLY Tdons TroVypias Kai Tapayévovaw eis Cony 
aidviov. He has been in difficulties, but ‘Eyxpareva has 
helped to bring him safe through. On ‘Ey«patesa see also 
c. 59 n. 


With the avodia which has to be passed on the way to 
ITatdefa, and in Vis. i., ii. on the way to Ecclesia, compare in 
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Philo De Ebrietate § 13 (M. 1. 364) nal oyeddr rodto euveBy 


ToAXOLS TOY ANOAIA POC TIAIAEIAN YNTapEer@n™. 

c. 282 dwtl wot\A@) The Church is seen €v twatiope 
Aaurpotatw (Vis. i. 2. 2), and the tower and its stones are 
Aaupot. Sim. ix. 2. 2 9 S€ widAn ows éoteABer varep Tov 
ArALov date pe Oavpatery ert TH ANapwrndove THs WANS. 


c. 287 evdaimovwy oixnrnpiov] Of the seven Virtues it is 
said in Vis, iii, 8. 8 bs & dv Sovdeven tavtais Kal ioxvoy 
kpatijca (c. 381) rdv épywy avtady ev to wipyp eer Thy 
KaTO\KynoW peta THY adyiwv Tov Meod. In Sim. viii. also the 
tower is the abode of the blessed. In Sim, ix. they are the 
stones of which it is built with the help of the Virgins. 


c. 288 ai Apetal macat nai 7) Evdatpovia] In Vis. i. 10 
the Church, (Aapa eis TéXos, takes the place of Evéatpovia and 
is carried off to dwell in the tower, with the Virtues round 
about her (p. 309). The avip indos and the Virgins form a 
corresponding group in Sim. ix. 6. In Sim. ix. 24. 4 to dwell 
with the Son of God is evdacporia. 


c. 289 ws xadov] In Sim. ix. 9. 7 the Shepherd admires 
the tower, for ob tws Av @xosopnpevos WoTE pe iOovTa emOupeiv 
THY oiKobounY avToD. 


§ 7. 


c. 294, 299 rerpaywvov] The character in Hermas that 
corresponds to Ilasdéeia is the Church, which as the tower 
stands on a square rock (Sim. ix. 2. 1), and in the form of a 
woman is seen both éornxvia and sitting upon a bench with 
four feet (Vis. iii. 12. 1, 13. 3), which is deseribed as xeipevoy 
(ib. 1. 3. c. 294 xetwévov). She inculcates adn@wh madela in 
Vis. u. 3. 1 mabev@ncovra: yap taideia Sixaia, and Vis, 
il. 9. 10 a@s duets matdeverw OérXeTe Tovs ExAexTovs Kupiou, 
avToi py Eéxovtes traidelav; maidevere ody GAAHAOUS Kal 
elpnvevete €v avtois, iva Kay@ KaTévavTt ToD TaTpos iAapa 
arabica oyov arobe itrép byav wavtav T@ Kupiw twov. In 

* See Philo ed. Mangey (M.), or ed. Cohn et Wendland. 
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Sim. vi. 3. 6 the Shepherd, the Angel of Repentance, says 


ToTe €“wol TapadidoyTar eis wyaOnv madeiar. 

As befits her character of teacher the Church appears with 
a §8cPXiov from which she reads aloud in Vis.i., and in Vis. ii. 
as reading a AuBdapidcov or AsBAldvov, which Hermas copies 
mpos ypdupa. In Vis. iii. 2, sitting on the bench, she shews 
the building of the tower. 

The book of Proverbs associates adeia with wisdom, 
which it personifies. Yodiav nal rwaidelav aaeBeis eEovPevy- 
covet, What they dislike being wisdom in the character of 
mavdeia. In Sir. vi. 22—24 codia yap kata To dvopa avris 
EOTLV, Kal Ov TroAAOLs EoTL havepa, the word codia according to 
the Cairene Hebrew text is a free rendering of “DMS, racédeia. 
The Church in Vis. ii. 4. 1 wavte@v mporn éxticOy. In Sir. i. 4 
mTpotépa Tavrwy éxtictat copia, Kai aiveris ppovncems e& 
ai@vos. Prov. viii. 23 apo roi aid@vos ébemedince we snits Ecclesia 
as the tower. Ecclesia uses the word codia in Vis. i, 3. 4, thus, 
kal TH idia codia (c. 20) cai rpovoia «ticas THY dyiav éxkAnoiay 
avtod. In Vis. iii. 9. 1 “Axovoaré wou, TékNa suits the character 
of Iladeia earn in Philo De Ebr. § 20 ie i. 369), and c. 295 
Ouyatépes tives Soxodcat elvat. 

The Church sits “orn on the chair (Vis. i. 2. 2), but sits 
with Hermas, a son of the Church, on the bench (Vis. iii. 2. 4). 
So in Mand. xi. the true prophieta sit together on the bench, 
but the separatist yevdorpodgrjrys sits by himself on the chair. 
The contrast is suggested by that of the solitary Tu’yn on her 
rolling stone with [ladefa standing émi Aifov terpaywvou 
between her daughters "AAn@eia and Ile. Answering to 
Tlavdeia also as Kady, wéon Sé Kal Kexpipévn TH HAcKia (Cc. 292), 
the Church in the third vision is 6X vewrépa cat Kaddet Extrpe- 
TeaTaTn, wovas be Tas Tpiyas TpeaBuTépas elyev (Vis. in. 10. 5). 
But Hermas glorifies her attire, making it Aaumpotaros (Vis. 1. 
2. 2), as he makes her wand bright and the stones of the tower 
bright (Vis. iii. 2. 4). On WVeuvdo7raideia see page 318. 

c. 300, 513 BeBaia] BeBasorns is an attribute of Ilasdeia, 
and the opposite of Tuvyy (c. 110, 115, 485). Vis. m. 4 3 — 
BéBara cai tePepedtwpéva. 

20—2 
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c. 311 mwority thy xabaprixny Sivayw) With allusion 
to this quasi-Pythagorean (c. 20 f.) doctrine of xa@apoxs, 
Hermas several times uses «a@apitew, for c. xaOaipew (323 
éxxaé.). He also follows Cebes in using dvvayis in both good 
and bad senses. For xa@apifew see the following passages 
inter alia, 


Vis, iii. 9. 7. viv odv ipiv Aéyw Tols mponyoupéevows TIS 
exkAnaotas Kai trois mpwrtoxabedpitats: jut yiverGe Guo Tois 
pappaxois, of hapuaxol wey ovv ta dappaxa (c. 428 avid.) 
éavtav eis tas tukiéas Baotdfovew, tweis b€ TO Pappaxor 
ipeav cal Tov lov els THv Kapdiav. 8. éveoxipwpmévor eore Kal 
ov OédXeTe KAGapical Tas Kapdias tuov Kal cuVKEpacaL ULaV 
THY ppovnow eri TO avTo év Kabapa Kxapdia, va oynTE Edeos 
Tapa Tov Bacikéws Tov peydXou. 

So Seneca in Lactant. iii. 15 (ap. Hilgf. post Cotel.) of 
philosophers’ denunciations of vices, “quae non aliter intueri 
decet quam medicos quorum tituli remedia habent, pyaides 
venena.” 


Mand, ix. 7. Ka@dpicon odv THY Kapdiay cov amo THs 
oupuyias (Jas. iv. 8). ; 


Mand. x, 3.3. Avati, pnpi, ove avaBaives eri To Bvara- 
oTnpiov » évtevEts tod Avrovpevov; “Or, hyoiv, AUTH 
eyxaOnra, eis THY Kapdiavy avTov" peutypnevn ody AUTH 
peTa THS EvTevEEews OvK adhinot THY évrevkww avaBiva KkaBapay 
emi to Ovotaorypiov, watrep yap GEos olvm pepirypévov ent 
TO QUTO THY aUTHY HOovyY OvK EXEL, OUTM Kal 7) AVIFH wEmirymEVH 
peta TOU a@yiov TvevpaTos THY avTi évTevEwW ovK Eye. 4. 
KABADICON OUY TEaUTOV aro THS AUIS THS Tovynpas TavTHs, Kal 
fnon TO Ceo. 

In Sim. ix. 10 the cathartic powers of the Virgins are 
brooms and water. 


§ 8. 


¢, 339 nev mpwrn Emcornyn, cf. 306, 331, 410 £, 467 f,, 
512] Second to ’Emiornun is “Eyepareca, whom Hermas 
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adopts as his second Virtue in Sim. ix. 15 (p. 296), and in 
Vis. 1. thus, 

VIII. 2. Brérens érrd yuvaixas Kicdr@ Tod wipyou; 
Brerw, dnui, xupia. ‘O mrupyos ovtos' bro" TovT@v Baord- 
Sera wat éritayny tov Kupiov, 3. dadkove viv Tas évepyeias 
auT@Y. 1) fey TPWTH av’T@V, » KpaTovca Tas yeipas, Lictis 
Kaneitau: dia TavTns cwlovTat of exdNexTolL TOU Meov. 4. 1 é 
éTépa, 7) Tepretwopevyn Kal avdpitouévyn, "Eyepateva Kxadeirat 
aitn OyratHp éativ ths Iliorews....5. Ai d5€ érepas, xupia, 
tives eioiv; @vyatépes adAnAwv ciciv....6Tav ody Ta Epya THS 
mutpdc (c. 351) adraév mavta romons, Suvaca Choa. 6. “HOe- 
Aov, Hyp, yvovas, kupia, Tis Tiva Suva Eyes avT@v. “Axouve, 
dyciv, Tas Suvapers As Exovow. 7. xpatovdvtas 6€ UT aAAjA@Y 
ai duvdpers avta@y Kal Akodoy8ofciIn @AAnAais, Kabds Kai 
yeyevvnpévar eiciv. éx tis Ulorews yevvadrar 'Eyxpareta, éx 
THs ‘Eyxpateias “Adorns, €« THs ‘Amdorntos 'Acaxia, éx THs 
"Axaxias Lepvorns, ex THs Lesvornros ‘Emiornyn, ex rijs 
"Emiornpns "Ayan. TtovTwv odv Ta Epya ayva Kai cemva Kal 
Geid eat. 8. 5 av ody Sovreton (c. 372) TavTais Kai 
isyvon Kpaticat Tav épywv avTav, év TO Twupyw eEeu THhv 
KATOIKNOLW peTa TOV ayiwr TOD Meod (c. 287). 

Of the seven women seen here xkvKdAw Tod mupyou, and 
of the twelve Virgins in Sem. ix, 15 (p. 296), the first and 
the last are the first and the last of St Paul’s triad, “ Faith, 
Hope, Charity,” and of the ogdoad in 2 Pet. i. 5—7. 

While Hermas naturally gives the first place to Faith, 
*Eiotnpn is one of his seven, and Xdveows one of his twelve 
Virtues, He protests repeatedly that the moros must have 
knowledge and intelligence. To the waxpo@vyos and cynetdc 
his Tlogunjv in Mand. v. 1. 1 promises ravrwy trav trovnpéy 
Epywv Kataxupievcers Kal epyacn wacav Sixatocvvnv. By the 
powers of Svvecis and Kaptepia, so to say, a man prevails 
over all the @npia and attains to all the Virtues. 


TiS pntpos avtwv| It was a question with philosophers 
whether virtue is a science, rorepoy diaxtov eotiv 4 apeTn ; 
Cebes makes the “ other Virtues” sisters of "Emiornyn, and 
makes Evéatpovia “the mother” (c. 351). In Vis. iii. 8 Faith 
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is the mother of "Eyxpdreca, and she of ‘AwAorns, and so on, 
Cf. No, 39 of the JourNAL OF PutLoLoey, pages 77, 87. 

dxorovbodatw adrnras| Epist. Polye.§ 3 riorw,hris é€oriv 
paTnp wavrev huov, emaxodovOovans (c. 448) ris édaridos, 
mpoayovens Tis aydmrns. Procopius 292 a, in Wendland’s 
Fragmente Philos, page 51 (Berlin, 1891), ras dpetas tas avta- 
KkoXovlovcas adAnXats. 

On the vices compare Mand. v. 2. 4 eira éx ris abpoavvns 
yiverar mixpla, éx dé Tis wixpias Oupos (c. 328), «7.4. Mand. 
vill. 4 ra GxdXovOa, x. 1.1...77v AUTNY’ Kal yap avTn aderdy 
éatt THS Subvyias Kali tis oFvyoAlas. xii. 2, 2 attn yap 7 
ervOupla % Twovnpa tov dtaBdrXov Ouvyarnp eatin. 


c, 351—363 Evédaumovia] With rv pnrépa ef. Vis, iii. 
9.10 iva nayo Kxatévavtt Tov Twatpos ikapa otabeioa «T,X. 
The tower on the rock in Sim. ix. 2, which is higher than the 
mepiSoros of mountains, is like an d«pomodis (c. 356). For 
the two thrones in c. 69, 359 Hermas has his chair and bench 
(p. 289). Evéacuovia wears a crown (c. 360), and the Church 
in her bridal array is capped with a pirpa (Vis. iv. 2. 1), 
both being said to be cexoopnpéryn. As Evdarpovia (c. 288 n.) 
the Church greets Hermas when he is crowned with victory 
against the beast. 


c. 365—3882 oredavol avtov «.t.A.| The men who have 
prevailed in the peyiotous aydvas and over the peysota Onpia 
are crowned, Mand, xii, 2. 5 ov otv oreharaéeis (c. 386) cat 
avTis (the evil ‘Emc@uyia) éXOe mpos tov “EmiOuplay ris 
dixatogvvns, Kal Tapadovs avTH TO viros (c. 383, 389) 6 EXaBes 
AOYAEYCON avTA Kabws avTy Bovrerat. 

Cebes, with reference to the Vices, ravracs tats yuvacki 
dovaevev (c. 161 f.). Philo De Cherub. § 22 (M. i. 152) day de 
péyps twavTos atadayoyntov Kal adidaxtoy édons ceavTor, 
Sovrevoers Tov aidva yaderrais Seotroivais, oingectiv, émtOv- 
pias, ndovais, adixiats, appoovvats, Wevbéat doFats. 

Vis. iii. 1—2. Those who are to sit on the right hand 


must have endured pactiyas, pudaxas, Orivvets weyadas, Onpia 
elvexev Tov dvowatos. Those on the left hand have the same 
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Sapa and promises, ovo éxeivot éx SeEr@v naOnvtat Kai éyou- 
ow Oo€ay riva. 

Stim. viii. In this parable of the rods cut from the great 
willow the Angel of the Lord orders crowns to be brought, and 
sends some of the men eis tov mupyov with crowns (2. 1), 
and some without crowns (2. 2). Those who go at once 
eatehavwpevos (c, 433 f.) to the tower are those who cvp7raXai- 
gavres TO SiaBdrA@ evixnoay avtov (c. 368 vevixneev). The 
second class, who go to the tower uncrowned, are the @A1Bevtes 
un twadovres 5é€ (3. 6—7). Of others it is said cal éyévero 7 
KATOLKIA aUTOY eis TA Telyn Ta Tp@Ta(6.6). These gradations 
correspond to the three wepiforoe of the Ilivaf. Vis, iil. 5. 5 
povov S€ ToUTO éyovow, Tapa TH TUpyw KEioOaL. 

c. 374 ota ta Onpia;| With the answer compare Philo 
Leg. Allegor. 111. § 37 (M. i. 110) émenataparos 8€ éore (sc. the 
édis, Which represents %d0v7)) kal Tapa mdvta ta Onpia, héyo 
69 Ta Tady THs Wuyys, ToUTALS yap voUs TeTpwaKETaL Kal SLa- 
dOeiperar. See also Sim. ix. 1. 9 and 26. 1, 7 on the ninth 
mountain, which had poisonous épzera and @npia ta diapOei- 
povta Tovs avOpwrrous. 


§ 9. 


¢. 392 68ev 7AGe rpa@tov] When a man has been crowned 
the Virtues take him back to the place whence he came, That 
the pilgrim should return after reaching his goal is an ex- 
ceptional feature in the p~uvfoXoyia, to which Hermas does his 
best to approximate in Sim, ix. When the tower has been 
built, the approved stones must remain in it. But in chap. 6 
the avip viydos comes and strikes every stone with a rod, and 
orders those which shew defects to be taken out and laid aside. 
Afterwards we read that certain stones 7p@ncav «ai ametréOncay 
els TO Tredloy GOEN HNEYOHCAN’ OvK amreBAnOncay Sé (9. 4), and 
of others, rovs amo8eBAnpuévovs, we read that the Shepherd 
commanded the pérAava éevdedvpevas to carry them back eis 
Ta Opn GOEN KAI HNEYOHCAN, ai 5€ iAapal Apa, Kal amiveyxay 
mavras Tovs Al@ous, cal EOnxav GOEn EANOHCAN (9. 5—6). The 
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débris would naturally be cleared away when the building was 
over; but there is no apparent reason why any of the stones 
should have been taken back to the places 6@ev 7AG@ov, except 
that here again Hermas took occasion to imitate Cebes. The 
word ro7roy (c, 391) in this connexion is found in Sim. ix. 4, 7, 
where the men order the unsightly stones arayOjvac [kato] 
eis Tov [Sov rorov b0ev nvéyOnoar. 


c. 393—397] The people there live wretchedly and xcara- 
KexpaTnpévor WaTrep Urd Todeuiwy (Vis, i, 1. 8 Cdvarov Kai 
aiywarwriopov éavTois ériomeévrac), under the power of ’AXa- 
foveia, Kevodokia (Mand. vi. 2. 5, viii. 5), PtAapyvpia (Hermas 
mreoveFia), and other evils. 


c. 401 f.] For they have forgotten ro mapa tov Aapoviou 
mpootaypa (p. 298), Compare c. 12 ws mpocratray Ti, 473 f. 
Ti mpoorarret, 521 f. a mpooratte:. Mand. iv.1.10 mpocerayn. 
Sim. v. 1. 5 tijpnoov ras évtTokas avrovd tropevopevos ev Tots 
TIPOCTAPMACIN @UTOD. 


The Aaiver holds a yaprny (c. 62) in his hand, but his 
commandments are not written like those of the Shepherd. 
The Tabula, depreciating the written word, like Socrates in 
Plato’s Phaedrus, assigns ypaypara to Vevdorardeia (c. 531). 
Hermas, having regard to the letter of Holy Scripture, transfers 
the gift of ypdupara to the Church (p. 318). 


c. 406 f. ove axpiBas idee ofd€ nrictato ovdey TAY Exel, 
arr évedoiate] Hermas denounces doubt under the name 
duyrvyia and as the opposite of faith, The remedy for doubt 
in the Tabula is 9 émiotipn tav cuppepovtwy (ce. 411, 512). 
With ov« dxpiBds «.7.r. compare Vis. iii. 10. 9—10 adr’ ai 
Siupvyias buav acuvéTovs bas Towodow Kai TO py EXEL TI 
Kapdiay Upov mpos Tov Kupiov. amoxpileis ait@ wadw etrov 
"AN amo cov, xUpte, axpiBéorepor (c. 543) adta yroooueba. 
Mand. iii. 4 axpiBds. Sim. ix. 1.3 de? 5€ ce wap’ Euod axprBéo- 
Tepov TavTa padeir, 

c. 415 f.] Wherever he goes now there is safety for him, 
Borep TO Td Kapixiov advtpov éyorts. Everywhere mavra 
kadas Biuwoetat, and men welcome him w@oamep tov tatpov 
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of xapvovtes (c. 419). He is not troubled by Avan (ce. 423), 
oUTe Um GAXov KaKod ovdevos (c. 424 f.). Vis. iii. 13. 2 evOds 
éreXabero tTav mpotépwv AvTaV (Cc. 426 Tav TpoTEpov avTov 
Avrovvtwv). Vis. iv. 3. 4 ovrw Kai twets atoBadetre (c. 371 
amréppiev) wacav AUTHY Kal atevoywpiavy. Sim. vi. 3. 6 
Kal ovKeTe ovdéy TagYoveL TAY Trovnpar. 

In Vis. iii. 8. 11 Hermas is told to repeat eis ta wta Tov 
ayiov what he has heard, iva axovcavtes avta Kal Tomoaptes 
kabapicldcw amo tév Tovnpiav avtov. Thus he is to be 
their tatpes. Mand. xii. 3. 3 ebpyoes yap yapw, they will 
welcome him. The return of the pilgrim (c. 392 n) is only 
strange as allegory. In plain language, he who has received 
instruction is in a position to instruct others, and ov coi pore 
amecarupOn, arr’ iva wacw Snrwons avta (Vis. iii. 8. 10, 
9.10). Stim. v. 5.1 a yooota wact romans avta. 


c. 425 amrdavtewv xvptever| Mand. v., vii., ix., xii., and Sim, 
ix. 2 Kataxupievey. 


Mand. ix. 10 catadpovncov ody tHs Supuyias Kal Kata- 
Kuplevcoy avTns é€v TANT! Mpadypati, évdueapevos THY TiCTLD 
TH iaxyupay Kai Suvatnv. 7 yap Twiotis wWaytTa émaryyéAXNeTat 
(ce. 95, 275), wavta TeXevoi. 


Mand. xii, 4, 2..,67u Extioe Tov Koopov Evexa Tod avOpwmov 
Kal Tacav Thy KTicww avToU UTétake TH avOpwTe@, Kai THY 
éfovciay wacav édwxev av’T@® Tov KaTaKupLevelY TOY Vd TOV 
ovpavoy mavtwv; 3. ef odv, [dyal,| mavtwy o dvOpwiros Kipids 
€oTt TOV KTLOLAaT@V TOD Beod Kal TANTWN KATAKYPIEYE!, Ov 
duvatat Kai ToUTw@Y TOY évTohav xataxuptedoar; SivataL, dyai, 
[wavtwv cal] Tacdy Tov évTok@yv TovT@Y KaTaKUpLedoaL O 
avOpwros o éywv tov Kupiov ev tH xapdia avroov. 

Hermas alludes to man’s dominion (Gen. i., Ps. viii., Heb. 
ii.) over all things, including the @npia, whereof the aypia evil 
"EmiOvpia is one which dvexorAws jpepodta: (Mand. xii. 1. 2), 
cf. raca yap pias Onpiwy x.7.r. (Jas. il. 7). 

c. 435 f. nal tas xehards Soxodar tetpidOar] Sim. vii. 3 
"Ad\Aas, dnoiy, od Sivavrar OrBivat, éav un od % Kehads Tod 
oixov [6Aov] @Ar8ys. Compare the allegorising of the dress 
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of the Virgins in Sim. ix. 13. Hermas uses éxtpiSecv, suggested 
by rerpib@as, in Mand, x. on Avan (c. 435), and Sim. vi. 1, 2. 

c, 4839—442] Some turn back drreyvwapévar (Vis. i. 1. 9, 
Mand. xii, 6, 2, Sim. ix. 26, 4). Others turn back (Sim. i. bis, 
ix. 14. 1 érravax.) AroAeAeiMaKoTec, and wAaveévra avodia (Vis, 
ili. 7. 1). Sim. ix. 1. 3 pndév SecXawopuevos, 21. 3 ofr Kal oi 
dipuvyot, drav Orirtv axoviowor, dia tHv detdiay avtay eidw@do- 
Aatpovar Kai 76 Svopa émaeyvvovtat Tod Kupiou avrav. 

c. 450 ovx éavtovs aitidvtat] Mand. ix. 8 ov obv pn Suadimrgs 
(c. 582) airovpevos TO altnua TIS yuxis gov, Kai en auro. 
éav 6€ exkaxnons Kai dapuxnons airoupevos, CEAYTON AITIO Kai 
uy Tov duddvra cor. Sim, vi. 3, 5 wool yap axatactatobvtes 
rais BovAais avrav émiBadXovrat toAXAa, Kal ovdéev avrois 
dws mpoywpel. Kai Aéyovow éavTovs pi) evododeAaL ev Tais 
mpakeow avray, kai ovx avaBaive: avtay emi tiv Kapdiav 6tt 
empatay Tovnpa, add’ aiti@ntai TON Kypion. Hermas in Vis. i. 1 
was at first ypovoy riva (c.519) with “Hévra@ea and "Axpacia, 
Afterwards he speaks evil (c. 451) of Rhoda as a false accuser 
and ovy éavTor aitiarat. 

c. 460 (Aapat Te Kai yeXwoar|] In Vis. i. 1.8 yeXaoaca po 
Never’ ‘Emi tv xapdiay cov avéBn 7 ériOvpia ths movnypias, 
where yeAaoaca comes in strangely, it may have been suggested 
by the Tabula. Vis. i. 2. 3 6 wavrote yeXdv, Ti...od7~, Aapos ; 
Hermas makes much use of ¢Aapds, and he personifies “Ikaporns 
in Sum. 1x. (p. 296). 

c. 470 domep ai vyes| After conducting men to Iasdefa 
the Ac£a: return to fetch others, as ships ra doptia éFehdpevar, 
Taddw avakapTrTovelw, Kat G\AwY TiVeVY FEMIZONTAI. 

Keeping the word doptiov, Hermas writes in Sim. ix, 2. 4 
that the Virgins évdedupévas joav wos YLT@Vvas Kal Trept- 
eCwopevor evirpeTT@s MF “EAAOVTAL optiov Tt Baorafev. In 
chap. 3 they spread out their hands ws wéAXoveai Te Aap Bavew 
mapa tov avopev, and they receive stones for the tower. 
These they carry separately to their places in the tower (which 
as Ecclesia represents [lasdeia), returning again and again for 
other such gopria. Not wanting the word yeuitew here, 
Hermas uses it of another sort of vessel in Mand. xii. 5, 3. 
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c. 495 rpatefitacs] One of the characters common to 
Hermas and Cebes is ’AXn@eca. In c. 295 f. she seems to be a 
daughter of "AX7@cv7) Tlavdeia, and in Sim. ix. 15 she is one of 
the twelve Virgins. Mand. iii. commends truth, with artificial 
reference to Cebes and a saying in the Acdayn, thus, 

daduv poor Néyess “AXnOevav ayaa, kal waca arynbea éx 
TOU oTomatos cov éxtopevécOw, iva TO Tredua, 8 0 Beds 
KaT@xicey év TH capKl tavTn, adnOes ebpeOh Tapa macw 
avOporrots, kal otws SoFacOncetat 6 Kiptos 0 ev col katoikar- 
6Tt Oo Kupios adnOwos ev wavTi pnmatt, Kai ovdev map’ avT@ 
Weddos: 2. of obv Yrevdouevo. aberodor tov Kupsov kai 
yivovtat amootepntal tod Kupiou, un tmapadidovtes avT@ THv 
TmapaxataOnxny iv é\aBov, érkaB8ov yap wap avTod mvedua 
AVYEYCTON. ToUTO édv Wevdées aTodwawotr, éulavay THY évTOAnY 
tov Kupiov cai eyévovto aoartepnral. 

Mr Jerram writes on c. 499, “ @éuara, a later Greek word. 
The usual term is rapaxatraOyx«y.” This we find in Mand. iii., 
and with it there the rare word dWeverov from Philo De Spee. 
Legibus, Wepi Wapaxatabneay (M. ii. p. 341), “Kav d€ o pev 
AaBav ws iepov ypnjua wapaxatabynKny Ayeycton™ oleTar (sic) 
dey urate, of b€ TOY adXAOTpiov Epedpot K.T.Xr. 

The wvedpa m man, according to Hermas, is a deposit, 
which he should give back on demand @wevoror as he received 
it. Compare Sim. ix. 32. 2, 3 reddite igitur et spiritum 
integrum d&c. Philo Quis R. D. Haeres § 21 f. (M. i. 487), on 
AaBe pou in Gen. xv. 9, A\aBe wy) ceavt@, Savevov dé 7 tapa- 
Kata@ixny vowicas...tapaxatéQero O€ cot avTa vruyny, AGyor, 
alcOnow 0 Cwordaarns, &@ cupBorrKkas Sapadss, xptos, ai€. 

In c. 494f we have in effect the “Logion” yiveo@e 
doxiot tpamefirac (Resch, Agrapha), which a succession of 
Church writers from Clem. Alex. take to mean, Be as practised 
“exchangers” who detect and reject base coin. Philo, Cebes, 
Hermas, Matt. xxv. 27 and 1 Tim. vi. 20, 2 Tim. i. 14 suggest 
a better interpretation. 

c. 513 agdadrs doors wai BeBaia cal dmetaBAHToc] Read 
with Praechter AmetameAntoc. Rom. xi. 29 aperapérnra yap 


* © Forsan dyaveror ” bere has not the support of Hermas, 
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Ta yapicuata, To Hermas the word suggests also 2 Cor. vii. 
10—11 on the two kinds of Aven, one of which works pera- 
voway ei¢ owrTnpiay apetauwéAntov. Accordingly he writes in 
Mand. x. 2. 1,4 “Axove, viv, pyoiv, avonte, ras 4 AUTH exTpiBe 
TO mvevpa TO dryiov Kal wadw caler...airn odv % Avy SoKeEt 
cwtnpiavy éyew. Avan in the Tabula is an evil, but as a 
handmaid of Trwwpia may lead to Metavoa and salvation 
(c. 174—185). 

The SeBaia door of Madeta is the true "Emoryen tov 
cupdepovrwr (c, 411, 512), Hermas in several places uses such 
words as avpdopos, acvpdopos, ev-ypnotos, aypnatos (c. 529, 
541 f.). Vis. v, 5 avra ra ceparata (c. 457) ta Gyta tpiv 
avppopa. Sim. vi. 1. 3 avrac ai évrodai cipdopoi eta Tots 
péAAOVaL peTavoeiv. vil. 5 aupdépor. 


c. 518] On the Church and Wevdoracdela see page 318. 


c. 520 épddsov| Passing by for the present the explanation 
of the Vigil of Hermas with the Virgins given in No, 42 of 
this JOURNAL, we have to compare the narrative with possible 
parallels in the Tabula. 


Sim, ix. 10. The Virgins having swept and washed round 
about the tower so that édy €\@y o Kipios there may be 
nothing péurrac@a, the Shepherd departs for a little while 
leaving Hermas alone with them. The Vigil, in which, 
“dormiens et vigilans” (c. 700 f.), he sleeps and yet prays 
adiaXelrr@s with the Virgins, is described in the next chapter. 


XI. Aéyovet pou ai wapbévore Snpepov o troway Ode ove 
épyetar. Ti odv, nui, mroincw eyo; Meéypis oe, pacip, 
mepiwewov avtov’ Kal éav EXOn, AaAnoEL peta gov, eav Be pH 
ZXOn, meneic pel’ nudv ade ews Epyerar. 2. A€yw@ avTais: 
"ExdéFouar avtov ws awe éav b€ pr €XOn, amedevoouar eis 
Tov olkov, Kat mpwt éemavnEw. ait dé arroxpiOeicat éyouci 
pot “Hyiv mapeddeuc: od Sivacar ad’ juav davaywprcat. 
3. lod otv, dypi, pero; Me® ayer, paci, coipnOnon os 
adeXhos, Kal oy ws avnp. éTepos yap abeAdos el, Kal 
TOU AouTod péAAOMev feTa God KaToiKely’ iay yap ce 
dyan@mev. ey@ be yoxvvounv pet avT@yv péeverr, 4, Kal 
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n Soxovca tpwrn avTdév elvat HpEaTo pe Katadirciv Kal 
meptTr€xegBat (c. 90, 153) ai dé dAXaL opwoas exelvny Tept- 
TEKOMEVNY mol, Kail avTal HpEavTO we KaTadiNely Kal TrepLaryery 
(c. 100) KucX\@ Tod mupyov Kal maizein per euod. 5. Kayo 
moe NEwTEpoc éyeyoveww Kal npEaunv nal avros taitew per’ 
auTa@Y. ai pev yap €yopevor, [ai dé wpyouvto,| ai Se Hdov" éyw 
5é cirHn €YwN pet’ avToy KUKAM TOD Tupyou TepLiemarour, Kal 
i‘Aapos Hunv peT avTtov. 6. orias 5é yevouévns HOeXov eis Tov 
olxov umayew at d€ ovK adiKay, ada KatTéoyov pe. Kal 
euewa met avtav THY vuKTa, Kal exouwnOnv Tapa Tov Tupyov. 
7. €otp@cav yap ai tapGévor tods AWwods yiTw@Vvas éavTaY 
Yapai, kat ewe avéxdivay eis TO pwécov avTay, Kai ovdéev draws 
€Tolouv ei N Tpoon’yovTo* Kayo weT avTOY adladeiTrTas 
mpoonvxounv, kal ovx éhaccov éxeivwv. Kai éyatpoy ai Tap- 
fevot oitT@ pov Tpocevyomévov. Kal Ewewa exet weype TIS 
avploy ws w@pas SeuTépas eta Tov twapbévev. 8. elta mapHy 
O Tony, Kal Eyer Tais wapOévoiss My Tia avT@ YBPIN 
metrowKate; Epwra, daciv, avtov. éyw avT@ Kupre, ev- 
ppavOnv pet’ avtav peivas, Ti, byciv, deirvncas; "Edcitnuca, 
dni, KUpre, pHmata Kypioy Any THY vuKTA. 

peveis]| The Virgins, like the Vices, a€ioies map’ avtais 
péverv (c. 154), sepsmdéxecOar here is suggested by Cebes, 
and likewise éumdéxeoOar in Sim, vi. 2. 6. 


vBpw)] Mand. viii. 10 U8pw drodpépev. Sim. vi. 3. 4 0Bpi- 
fopuevor tro avakiov. Sim. i. 6 avvBpiotws. With inverted 
reference to the #8pss done to a man by ‘HéurdGea (c. 160 
UBpitero), Hermas in Sim. ix. 11 makes the Shepherd ask, Did 
they (the ascetic Virtues) do thee any d8puw ? 

*Edcirvnca] Having stayed a while with Wevédoraideia, a 
man should take from her as a viaticwm ypappata and paby- 
watra (c. 531). The Church gives Hermas ypapupara...rijs 
ypagdys from her booklet (Vis, 1. 1. 4, 2. 1), and with the 
Virgins he sups on prjmata Kupiouv (Matt. iv. 4). But why 
deimvov tor ébodvov? Hermas, not being on a pilgrimage, does 
not want any éodvoy, but a supper suits the occasion. This 
therefore he is made to have, with allusion (we may suppose) 
to xuptaxoy Seirvoy in 1 Cor. xi, as elsewhere the Pastor 
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alludes to Baptism. When a man comes to himself after 
abandonment to ‘Héura@ea, aic@dveras drt ovK HoOrev (c. 159). 
In Sim. v. 2. 9, 5. 3 the éSécyara from the Master’s Setmvoy are 
évronai, 


The character of Vevdorra:de/a is not clearly indicated by 
her name. She is stationed on the true and only way to 
"Arn@un Tarde/a (c. 206 f.), and her teaching is not neces- 
sarily misleading, although her épacrai may deceive them- 
selves by mistaking it for the one thing needful. To others it 
is a useful épddiov. | 

Wevdorrardeia and Vevdodokia (c. 195 f.), with "Avrarn, meet 
in the pseudo-prophet of Hermas, who claims to have the 
Spirit, lives in deceits and deceives, but speaks some truths, 
and may be mistaken for a true prophet. Mand. xi., on the 
prophets, commences, "EdevEé pot eri cuprreddiov xaOnpévous 
avOpwous, Kat Erepov avOpwrov xabrjpevov emi xabédpav. He 
is yrevdorrpodytns, who aroAAver THY dcavocay Tav SovAwY TOD 
cod tav Siunpvywv (1). These come to him os eri payor (al. 
pavriv), and he wAnpoi (c. 329 averAjcOn) Tas Yuyas avon, 
xaws avtol BovNovtat (2). tia de nal pnwata adynby Nadel 
(3). How is he to be known from the true prophet? The 
man who has to 7rvetwa To Getov may be known by his life 
(7). The false prophet, o docdv mvedua exe, lives év 
Tpudais Kal amdracs (12), and eis cuvaywynv avipav sixalav 
ove eyyite: (c. 560), but associates with the doubleminded and 
deceives them (13). od 8é...7d mveipate TO ervyel@ Kal 
Kev pndev miateve (c. 484), OTs ev avT@ Suvayis ovK eo 
(17). 

Mand. xi, 1 suggests that the Church, whe at first sits (like 
the yevdorpodnrns) eri cabedpav (p. 289), represents not only 
Madeia but also in part Wevdoradeia, the teacher of the 
“beggarly elements.” In Vis, ii, the Chureh gives Hermas 
Ypdupara, a mark in Cebes of some who frequent the devrepor 
mepiBoror (c. 560 f.). Vis. i, and Vis. iii. correspond to the 
first and third wepiSoror. 

On ypdupara in the Pastor and in the Tabula see also 
under c, 401 f. (p. 312). 
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§ 10. 
c. 627 f. aiperwrepov To atrodaveiv| So Menander, 
Cons (al. Cw.) wovnpas Odvaros aiperwrepos. 


In Vis. iv. 2 (p. 290) Hermas gives an application of the 
saying, thinking also of Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark xiv. 21. 


The time and space at my disposal not sufficing for what 
remains to be said on “Hermas and Cebes,” I will for the 
present end with the statement that the discoverer referred to 
at the beginning of this article is Dr J. M. Corrertt, who in 
bis full notes sent to me in 1895 remarks, that “To any one 
who makes a thorough study of the subject it is plain that 
there are very few passages indeed in Hermas in which the 
Tabula is not in his mind to a greater or less degree.” 

Looking back to the articles which I had _ previously 
written on or relating to Hermae Pastor for the JOURNAL 
oF ParLo.oey, I feel now that a right view was taken in them 
of the general character of his materials and his way of using 
them, but that there were things in the Pastor which only a 
comparison of it with the 7’abula could explain, 


C, TAYLOR. 
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ERRATA, 


In heading of Article p. 51 and in running titles to pages 53, 
55, 57, 59, 
for XAN@OX read ZEAN@OS 
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